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“COMPULSORY”  ARBITRATION 

By  The  Late  Sir  Francis  Piggott 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  went  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
matter  when  he  declared  at  Geneva  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  depends  on  the  universal  adoption  of  arbitration. 
He  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  better  expresses  the  effect 
of  what  he  said,  because  it  is  just  in  this  matter  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  that  the  joinery  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  shows 
signs  of  bad  workmanship;  nothing  but  good  hard  blows 
on  the  heads  of  the  nails  will  prevent  little  fissures  spread¬ 
ing  into  wide-open  cracks.  But  M.  Herriot  developed  a 
counter-thesis — “  Arbitration  is  the  very  thing,”  he  said  in 
effect,  “  but  it  must  be  made  obligatory.  What  we  want  is 
compulsory  arbitration”;  and  he  so  extolled  the  virtues 
of  the  scheme,  the  First  and  Third  Committees  in  their 
reports  so  decked  it  with  flowers  of  speech,  that  “com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  ”  has  passed,  like  so  many  other  mean¬ 
ingless  expressions,  into  a  catch-word,  which  a  too  busy 
world  has  adopted  as  a  convenient  formula  for  expressing 
something  which  it  does  not  quite  understand.  And  the 
rod  of  MacDonald  withered ;  but,  behold,  the  rod  of  Herriot 
“  was  budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed 
blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds  ” — I  fear  me,  bitter 
almonds. 

The  only  meaning  which  “compulsory  arbitration” 
conveys  is  that  all  nations  are  to  be  compelled  by  some 
superior  power  to  admit  all  their  disputes  to  the  decision 
of  arbitrators,  which  is  non-sensis.  For  “  arbitration  ”  con¬ 
notes  two  things  :  first,  the  voluntary  abandonment  by  each 
party  of  insistence  on  what  he  deems  to  be  his  right  in  a 
quarrel,  and  the  surrender  into  the  hands  of  some  impartial 
person  or  body,  selected  by  agreement,  of  the  right  to 
determine  on  which  side  of  the  quarrel  justice  lies; 
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secondly,  the  voluntary  abiding  by  the  award.  Parties  to 
a  suit  cannot  be  compelled  to  submit  to  arbitration.  What 
is  true  of  individuals  is  true  of  governments,  with  this 
difference  :  in  the  case  of  individuals  or  corporate  persons, 
given  the  will,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  disputes  arising 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  this  method  of  peaceful 
settlement;  while  in  the  case  of  nations  there  are  some 
quarrels  in  regard  to  which  national  sentiment  may  reject 
the  intervention  of  a  third  party,  and  some  which  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  arbitration  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  inappro¬ 
priate  ;  conciliation,  or  compromise,  is  the  only  step  which 
third  parties  can  propose  in  the  interests  of  peace.  At 
the  time  when  arbitration  treaties  were  much  discussed,  and 
the  hope  began  to  take  shape  that  in  universal  arbitration 
the  way  might  be  found  to  universal  peace,  national  senti¬ 
ment  invariably  refused  to  include  in  the  scheme  questions 
affecting  the  national  honour.  Of  the  second  class,  those 
historical  wars  which  related  to  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  some  third  country  are  typical. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  an  encouraging 
beginning  to  the  study  of  the  subject.  Yet,  in  the  mass  of 
complicated  facts  out  of  which  war  suddenly  springs,  there 
is  as  often  as  not  some  kernel  in  which  the  germ  of  right 
and  wrong  may  with  patience  be  discovered,  and  an  award 
made  by  which,  given  the  will  to  settlement,  war  may  be 
averted. 

If  we  could  clear  our  minds  of  the  distrust  which  spreads 
like  a  pall  over  Europe,  and  if  in  the  calm  seclusion  of  the 
study  we  sought  for  a  definition  of  wars  in  which  the  right 
on  the  one  side  and  the  wrong  on  the  other  are  easily  dis¬ 
cernible,  “wars  of  aggression”  would  serve  our  purpose. 
So  far  we  may  go  with  the  reports  of  the  Committees 
on  which  the  Protocol  was  based,  but  no  farther. 

A  war  of  aggression  normally  implies  the  absence  of 
any  preliminary  dispute ;  it  is  practically  synonymous  with 
invasion.  We  cannot  discuss  this  subject  with  blinkers  on. 
When  France  talks  of  “security”  she  means  that  she 
wants  protection  from  invasion  by  Germany.  To  solve 
this  problem  the  Assembly  set  itself  the  task  of  achieving 
.security,  reduction  of  armaments,  and  arbitration.  But 
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there  is  no  correlation  between  these  three  subjects. 
Reduction  of  armaments  would,  if  it  were  universal,  pro¬ 
mote  general  security,  because  the  fighting  forces  being 
smaller,  the  nations  would  be  disinclined  to  put  them  in 
the  field.  Arbitration,  even  a  single  treaty,  makes  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  reducing  the  chances  of  war  between 
the  parties;  the  more  treaties,  the  less  the  chances  of  war 
generally.  But  arbitration  has  no  intelligible  relation  to 
“security.”  In  the  concrete,  yes !  if  France  and  Germany 
were  to  conclude  an  arbitration  treaty,  still  more  if  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  States  were  to  adhere.  But  in  the  abstract 
the  arbitration  principle  and  the  “  security  ”  question  are 
on  different  planes  of  thought.  So  it  came  about,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  French  delegation  bridging  the  difficulty, 
that  there  was  attached  to  “  aggression  ”  an  abnormal 
meaning  :  “  in  the  event  of  hostilities  having  broken  out  ” 
refusal  *  to  submit  to  arbitration,  or  to  abide  by  an  award, 
unless  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Council  “  shall  other¬ 
wise  declare.” 

Before  dealing  with  the  “  compulsory  arbitration  ”  of 
the  Protocol  it  will  be  well  to  appreciate  how  far  the 
Covenant  goes  in  the  direction  of  arbitration  pure  and 
simple,  for  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald’s 
injunction,  “  Let  us  try  to  understand  the  Covenant,”  is 
specially  important.  Let  us  try  to  understand  what  the 
attitude  of  the  parties  to  the  Covenant  was  towards  arbitra¬ 
tion;  and  to  this  end  we  turn  naturally  to  the  preamble. 
Without  saying  that  it  reduces  into  concrete  form  the  whole 
duty  of  nations  to  one  another  when  their  normal  relations 
are  disturbed,  or  even  that  it  bears  traces  of  profound 
thought  as  to  what  is  necessary  “  to  promote  international 
co-operation,  and  to  achieve  international  peace  and 
security,”  it  might,  at  first  reading,  be  accepted  as  fairly 
comprehensive;  for  it  includes 

The  acceptance  of  obligations  not  'to  resort  to  war ;  the  prescription 
of  open,  just  and  honourable  relations  between  nations ;  the  firm  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  understandings  of  international  law  as  the  actual  rule 
of  conduct  among  Governments ;  and  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a 

(i)  “  Any  State  shall  be  presumed  to  be  an  aggressor  ...  if  it  has 
refused  ...” 
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scrupulous  respect  for  all  Treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organised 
peoples  with  one  another. 

A  comforting  enunciation  of  principles,  though  some¬ 
what  vague,  and  much  needing  reduction  into  concrete 
rules.  A  little  pedantic,  perhaps,  in  the  statement. 
Shorter  formulas  would  more  easily  have  been  grasped  by 
the  vulgar  than  such  conceptions  as  “  the  understandings 
of  international  law,”  “  the  actual  rule  of  conduct,”  “  the 
dealings  of  organised  peoples  with  one  another.”  The 
First  Covenant  was  written  in  short,  crisp  sentences, 
unmistakable  in  their  meaning.  Certainly,  if  the  things 
predicated  in  the  preamble  were  to  be  honourably 
oOserved  by  all  nations,  the  world  would  be  well  on  its  way 
to  that  great  goal,  ”  International  Peace  and  Security  ” ; 
but,  with  arbitration  omitted,  the  phrases  sink  to  the  level 
ot  “  elegant  abstractions  ” — to  use  an  Americanism — for 
that  is  the  one  time-honoured  method  of  ensuring  peace. 
The  absence  of  express  reference  to  it  precludes  the 
possibility  of  its  inclusion  by  inference  in  those  high- 
pitched  sentences.  At  once,  therefore,  we  are  faced  by  a 
perplexing  question — Why  was  arbitration  deliberately 
omitted  from  the  preamble? 

Let  us  turn  to  another  document  written  at  a  time  when 
many  nations  were  earnestly  seeking  to  find  a  better  solvent 
than  war  for  their  disputes;  when  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  had  reached  the  first  stage  of  their 
endeavour :  President  Cleveland’s  Message  commending 
the  Arbitration  Treaty  of  1897  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  Senate  : — 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  Treaty  cannot  fail  to  be  everywhere 
recognised  as  making  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  as  embody¬ 
ing  a  practical  working  plan  by  which  disputes  between  the  two  countries 
will  reach  a  peaceful  adjustment  as  a  matter  of  course  and  in  ordinary 
routine.  .  .  . 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Treaty  not  only  makes  war  between  the  parties 
to  it  a  remote  possibility,  but  precludes  those  fears  and  rumours  of  war 
which,  of  themselves,  too  often  assume  the  proportions  of  a  national 
disaster. 

The  experiment  of  substituf’ng  civilised  methods  for  brute  force  as  the 
means  of  settling  international  questions  of  right  will  be  tried  under 
the  happiest  auspices.  Its  success  ought  not  to  be  doubtful.  .  .  .  The 
example  set  and  the  lesson  furnished  by  the  successful  o;  eration  of  this 
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Treaty  are  sure  to  be  felt  and  taken  to  heart  sooner  or  later  bv  other 
nations,  and  will  thus  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  civilisation. 

These  are  simple  and  dignified  words;  and  if,  in  all 
humility,  another  President  could  have  brought  himself, 
if  not  to  repeat  them  at  least  to  adopt  their  spirit,  the 
pretentious  paragraphs  of  the  preamble  need  never  have 
been  written. 

The  Covenant  certainly  deals  with  arbitration,  but  in  so 
attenuated  a  form  as  to  be  unrecognisable.  By  Article  1 1, 
where  there  is  a  dispute  between  Members  “  likely  to  lead 
to  a  rupture,”  they  agree  to  submit  the  matter  either  to 
arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by  the  Council;  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  parties  will  “  in  no  case  resort  to  war 
until  three  months  after  ”  the  award  or  the  report.  This 
is  not  arbitration,  nor  is  it  even  a  fulfilment  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  preamble  to  accept  “  obligations  not  to  resort 
to  war.”  It  is  merely  a  covenant  to  postpone  war  till  the 
cause  of  the  war  has  been  examined  by  arbitrators  or  by 
the  Council;  it  endures  no  longer;  the  party  against  whom 
the  award  or  the  report  is  unfavourable  may  resort  to  war 
without  falling  within  the  anathema  of  Article  i6,  which 
prescribes  sanctions  for  resort  to  war  in  breach  of 
covenant.  I  have  heard  one  explanation  only  of  this 
deliberate  abandonment  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
arbitration  :  “  We  could  do  no  better.”  If  this  be  so,  then 
let  us  accept  this  unhappy  fact;  let  all  the  flowers  of 
rhetoric  with  which  the  Covenant  has  been  decked  fade; 
let  us  set  to  work  to  try  and  do  better.  This  indeed  is  what 
Mr.  MacDonald  endeavoured  to  achieve ;  but  the  Covenant 
stood  in  the  way.  Amendment  would  take  years  to  accom¬ 
plish.  He  was  building  in  advance  of  the  foundations ;  they 
were  not  well  and  truly  laid.  The  result  of  his  efforts  has 
been  what  he  never  intended  :  the  virtual  discarding  of  the 
Covenant,  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  another  and 
altogether  different  building,  the  Protocol.^  By  Article  13, 
however,  there  is  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  and  to  accept 

(i)  The  secondary  procedure  of  the  Covenant,  conciliation  or  com¬ 
promise,  and  the  marshalling  of  world  opinion  against  the  refractory 
member,  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  article. 
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or  carry  out  the  award  “  in  full  good  faith  ”  in  a  very  limited 
class  of  cases  :  disputes  which  are  recognised  by  the  parties 
as  being  “  suitable  for  submission  to  arbitration,  and  which 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  diplomacy.”  Any  hope 
of  larger  meaning  which  this  article  raised,  that  it  includes 
disputes  “  likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,”  is  shattered  by  the 
limitations  which  it  imposes.  The  dispute  must  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  both  parties  as  being  suitable  for  submission,  and 
the  class  of  disputes  to  which  it  applies  is  rigidly  narrowed 
to  what  are  known  as  “  legal  disputes.” 

The  idea  of  laying  down  a  larger  principle  and  recognis¬ 
ing  that  all  disputes  (except  that  narrow  class  already 
referred  to)  are  “  suitable  for  arbitration  ”  if  there  is  a  will 
to  settlement,  seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  The  pre¬ 
cedent  of  the  Behring  Sea  quarrel  with  the  United  States 
was  ignored.  There  the  dispute  was  of  a  legal  nature, 
and  it  was,  as  the  correspondence  shows,  “  likely  to  lead  to 
a  rupture.”  And  the  special  precedent  of  the  Alabama 
claims  was  also  ignored.  That  also  was  very  “  likely  to 
lead  to  a  rupture,”  only  avoided  by  the  acceptance  ad  hoc 
of  certain  principles  which  neither  party  admitted  to  be 
principles  of  international  law. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  Article  36  of  the  Statute 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  the  com¬ 
petence  of  which  was  declared  to  include  the  above  classes 
of  legal  disputes,  and  the  acceptance  by  a  certain  number 
of  States  of  this  jurisdiction  “  as  compulsory,  ifso  facto 
and  without  special  convention.”  This  obviously  is  far 
removed  from  “  compulsory  arbitration  ” ;  it  is  no  more 
than  a  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  arbitration 
in  a  very  limited  class  of  cases. 

The  opportunity  of  putting  before  the  nations,  and 
urging  them  to  accept,  the  full  principle  of  arbitration 
was  again  missed.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  it  is  true, 
comprises  all  cases  which  the  parties  refer  to  it,  but  the 
clause  which  a  State  has  the  option  to  make  compulsory 
is  limited  to  “  legal  disputes.” 

We  may  now  endeavour  to  understand  what  is  meant 
by  “  Compulsory  Arbitration  ”  which  the  Protocol  pro- 
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fesses  to  establish  by  the  light  of  the  analysis  prepared 
by  the  First  Committee. 

It  is  asserted  that  “  the  new  system  of’the  Protocol  .  .  . 
prohibits  wars  of  aggression,”  that  “  henceforth  no  purely 
private  war  between  nations  will  be  tolerated,”  afterwards 
limited  to  “  wars  of  aggression  ”  (as  specially  defined) ; 
but  it  does  no  more  than  bind  the  signatory  States  to 
accept  the  new  machinery  of  pacific  settlement  and  to 
submit  to  the  imposition  by  the  other  signatory  States  of 
sanctions  in  case  of  breach.  The  Protocol  is,  therefore, 
no  more  than  an  extended  application  of  the  principle 
already  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Statute  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court.^ 

When  a  non-signatory  State  is  a  party  to  a  dispute  it  is 
to  be  invited  to  accept  the  obligations  of  the  Protocol. 
If  it  refuses  and  resorts  to  war  against  a  signatory  State 
the  sanctions  of  the  Covenant  are  to  be  enforced  against 
it.  This  is  not  compulsory  arbitration. 

But,  putting  these  questions  on  one  side,  let  us  take 
the  Protocol  at  the  estimate  of  its  authors.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  criticise  the  Covenant.  It  was 

a  first  attempt  at  international  organisation,  and  it  did  not  succeed  in 
closing  the  circle  sufficiently  thoroughly  to  leave  no  opening  for  war. 
It  reduced  the  number  of  possible  wars.  It  did  not  condemn  them  all. 
There  were  some  which  it  was  forced  to  tolerate.  Consequently,  there 
remained  in  the  system  which  it  established  numerous  fissures  which 
constituted  a  grave  danger  to  peace. 

The  many  critics  of  the  Covenant  may  possibly  find 
some  consolation  in  this  justification  of  their  attitude,  and, 
whether  the  Protocol  comes  into  force  or  not,  the  prejudice 

(i)  The  procedure  traced  out  by  Article  4  of  the  Protocol,  on  which 
the  term  “  compulsory  arbitration  ”  rests,  is  exceedingly  complicated. 
It  is  intended  to  make  Article  15  of  the  Covenant  more  complete;  but 
instead  of  recasting  the  article  the  method  of  cross-references  has  been 
adopted.  The  result  is  somewhat  bewildering,  and  requires  much 
ingenuity  to  piece  it  together.  The  final  stage  of  what  must  prove  to 
be  a  lengthy  correspondence  between  the  Council  and  the  disputing  parties 
— mobilisation  being  meanwhile  held  in  suspense — is  briefly  this :  All  efforts 
to  get  the  parties  to  agree  to  arbitration  having  failed,  and  the  Council 
itself  not  being  unanimous,  it  is  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Arbitrators 
to  deal  with  the  matter,  and  the  signatory  States  undertake  to  carry  out 
the  award  in  full  good  faith. 
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which  this  statement  must  inevitably  create  will  remain. 
But,  having  made  it,  one  improvement  should  immediately 
have  been  adopted — the  deletion  of  the  deliberate  ap¬ 
proval  of  resort  to  war  after  submission  to  arbitration,  in 
Article  12.  A  few  words  would  have  sufficed  to  close  thh 
fissure  by  declaring  it  inapplicable  to  the  signatory  States. 
Instead  of  which,  with  many  circumambient  phrases,  the 
new  system  was  devised,  based  deliberately  on  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Covenant. 

In  this  system,  the  report  continues,  the  word  “  arbitra¬ 
tion  ”  is  used 

in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  that  which  it  has  generally  had  up 
to  now.  It  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  definition  given  by  the 
Hague  Conferences,  which,  codifying  a  century-old  custom,  saw  in  it 
“  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  States  by  judges  of  their  own  choice 
and  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  law." 

Whether  this  is  an  exact  description  of  the  effect  of  the 
Hague  Conference  is  immaterial ;  the  “  century-old 
custom  ”  still  stands  on  its  merits  without  them,  and,  if 
frankly  accepted,  would  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes. 
This  new'  system  “  differs  from  this  classic  arbitration  in 
various  respects,”  which  I  briefly  summarise. 

It  “  is  not  only  an  instrument  for  the  administration  of 
justice  ” ;  the  suggestion  that  the  “  classic  arbitration  ”  was 
no  more  than  this  is  entirely  unwarranted.  “It  is  in 
addition,  and  above  all,  an  instrument  of  peace  ”  :  so  was, 
and  is,  above  all,  the  “  century-old  ”  system.  “  The 
arbitrators  must  no  doubt  seek  in  the  first  place  to  apply  the 
rules  and  principles  applicable  to  the  particular  case ;  they 
cannot,  like  ordinary  arbitrators,  refuse  to  give  a  decision.” 

It  would  be  difficult  to  condense  in  a  single  sentence  a 
graver  misconception  of  the  function  of  arbitrators.  It 
should  be  sufficient  refutation  to  refer  to  Sir  Charles 
Russell’s  monumental  argument  in  the  Behring  Sea  Arbi¬ 
tration,  put  forward  on  behalf  of  and  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  British  Government.  “  International  law  ”  does  not 
always  provide  the  principles  by  which  disputes  between 
nations  are  to  be  solved.  There  is  no  international  law  of 
contracts ;  no  international  law  of  torts.  When  such  ques¬ 
tions  arise  between  nations  they  are  to  be  decided  by  the 
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principles  which  govern  those  same  questions  when  they 
arise  between  individuals.  The  Behring  Sea  dispute  itself 
was  to  be  solved  by  reference  to  the  common  law  of  torts. 
So  the  dispute  with  Japan  over  the  Yokohama  leases,  by 
reference  to  the  ordinary  law  of  interpretation  of  contrac¬ 
tual  documents. 

To  say  that  “  ordinary  arbitrators  ”  may  “refuse  to  give 
a  decision  ”  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  fact.  Such  a 
thing  is  impossible. 

From  one  astonishing  statement  we  pass  to  another. 
“  With  our  system  ”  arbitration  “  does  not  rest  solely  upon 
the  loyalty  and  good  faith  of  the  parties”;  and,  indeed, 
in  this  it  certainly  does  differ  from  the  “classic  arbitra¬ 
tion.”  What  does  “solely  ”  import?  If  loyalty  and  good 
faith  exist,  nothing  else  is  needed.  If  some  other  com¬ 
pelling  power  is  found  to  be  necessary,  there  is  neither 
loyalty  nor  good  faith  :  hence  the  sanctions.  Loyalty  and 
good  faith  do  not  admit  of  degrees.  If  they  exist,  com¬ 
pulsion  is  unnecessary :  if  they  do  not  exist,  arbitration 
must  break  down.  And  finally,  “  the  absence  of  a 
sanction  which  has  impeded  the  development  of  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  is  done  away  with  under  our  system.” 
With  very  great  deference  these  words  are  meaningless. 

Is  it  necessary  to  go  further?  If  the  root  of  the  tree 
is  rotten  it  will  bear  no  fruit.  To  study  the  sanction  pro¬ 
posed  would  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article;  it  is 
Article  i6  of  the  Covenant  over-elaborated ;  its  enforcement 
made  more  sure — any  fissure  in  it  closed.  “  The  great 
omission  in  the  Covenant  has  been  made  good.”  In 
curious  distinction  to  the  method  adopted  to  prevent  any 
State  from  breaking  away  from  the  obligation  of  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  new  pacific  procedure  is  the  loose  way  in  which 
the  obligation  of  applying  the  sanction  is  attached  to  the 
members.  The  Protocol  interprets  it  as  requiring  the 
signatories  “to  co-operate  loyally  and  effectively”  in 
resisting  the  act  of  aggression  (defined  to  include  refusal 
to  submit  to  arbitration,  or  to  carry  out,  or  to  abide  by  the 
award)  “  in  the  degree  which  its  geographical  position  and 
its  particular  situation  as  regards  armaments  allows.”  In 
the  words  of  the  report,  it  is  an  “  imperfect  ”  obligation, 
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“in  the  sense  that  no  sanctions  are  provided  for  against 
any  party  which  shall  have  failed  loyally  and  effectively 
to  co-operate  ” ;  but  “  it  should,  however,  be  emphasised 
that  such  a  State  would  have  failed  in  the  fulfilment  of 
its  duties,  and  would  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  agree¬ 
ments  entered  into.” 

What  then  are  the  prospects  of  the  new  regime  being 
accepted.^  It  seems  to  be  based  on  this  curiously  dis¬ 
junctive  thought :  that  the  States  which  will  not  relinquish 
the  right  of  resorting  to  war  after  an  unsuccessful  arbitra¬ 
tion  will  accept  the  Protocol ! 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  criticism.  The  Protocol 
with  its  elaboration  of  unknown  principles  is  based  on 
distrust.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate  realisation  of 
an  ideal;  distrust  is,  for  this,  an  insecure  foundation.  It 
has  led  to  the  underlying  supposition  that  one  of  the 
signatories  may  break  either  of  its  covenants  :  i.e.,  to  submit 
to  arbitration,  or  to  carry  out  the  award.  Logically  it 
should  also  admit  that  one  of  the  other  signatory  States 
should  then  break  its  covenant  of  loyal  and  effective 
co-operation. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PROTOCOL 
By  J.  H.  Harley 

Europe  rumbles  along  uneasily  through  these  post-war 
days.  Newly  born  States,  yearning  after  security  and 
financial  and  economic  stability,  have  a  most  disagreeable 
sense  that  the  ground  is  quaking  beneath  them.  France, 
the  strongest  military  Power  on  the  Continent,  casts 
occasionally  a  nervous  eye  over  the  whole  scene  of  affairs, 
and  makes  alliances  such  as  that  just  reported  with  Jugo¬ 
slavia.  Russia  and  Italy,  in  their  most  recent  history, 
illustrate  the  perennial  youth  of  the  old  forgotten  Victorian 
sentiment  of  the  “  falsehood  of  extremes.”  Great  Britain, 
with  a  feeling  of  what  appears  to  be  injured  innocence, 
gathers  the  chickens  of  her  Empire  under  her  wings  and 
protests  that  she,  a  weary  Titan,  cannot  be  expected  to 
bear  on  her  own  individual  shoulders  the  burdens  of  all 
the  world.  Germany,  with  the  buoyant  irresponsibility  of 
a  young  Nationalist  revolutionary,  does  not  see  why  there 
should  be  all  this  bother  about  security,  and  counsels  the 
heroic  remedy  of  instant  disarmament.  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
fresh  from  his  “  conversation  ”  with  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
forswears  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  child  of  his  ancient 
warlike  dreams,  and  cheerfully  plumps  for  the  heroic 
German  thesis.  But  still  from  every  part  of  Europe  there 
comes  the  cry  for  some  specific  to  make  a  new  life  possible 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  put  in  a  plea,  in  such  dolorous  circumstances,  on  behalf 
of  the  saving  principles  of  the  Geneva  Protocol. 

Not  that  anyone  would  lay  claim,  in  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  to  revive  the  Protocol  clause  by  clause, 
section  by  section,  exa  '<^ly  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first 
promulgated  in  1924.  There  is  no  divine  sanctity  in  the 
original  Protocol  text.  Every  historical  resurrection  is 
notoriously  disappointing.  Guild  Socialism  has  always 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  of  an  historical  anachronism, 
because  the  old  mediaeval  guilds  have  gone  for  ever  with 
that  simpler  communal  life  which  was  the  real  breath  of 
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their  being.  But  the  main  animating  ideas  of  the  Protocol 
— the  bringing  together,  for  example,  as  no  other  specific 
does,  of  the  intimately  related  ideas  of  Arbitration, 
Security  and  Disarmament — have  surely  arrived  to  become 
our  main  inspiration  in  prescribing  for  the  troubled  malady 
of  the  times. 

Of  these  three  ideas  Arbitration  stands  at  the  very 
portals  of  the  Protocol,  because,  though  British  foreign 
policy  only  faintly  acquiesces.  Arbitration  alone  affords  a 
prospect  of  welcoming  all  the  rest.  But  Security,  which 
occupies  a  middle  portion  in  the  trio,  receives  its  needed 
share  of  attention,  because  undoubtedly  it  exercises  a  most 
palpable  influence  over  the  social  psychology  of  the 
modern  European  world.  You  cannot  go  far  with  Arbitra¬ 
tion  before  you  run  up  against  Security,  and  Security  is 
also  badly  needed  before  you  can  make  much  progress  with 
Disarmament.  Fear  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  of 
all  our  human  instincts.  Nor  will  it  do  to  assume — as  some 
of  our  lively  leader-writers  confidently  do — that  this 
security  complex  is  a  characteristic  of  what  are  condescend¬ 
ingly  called  the  “little  States.”  The  security  complex 
is  as  evident  a  sign  of  the  psychology  of  our  own  big  people 
as  it  is  of  the  smallest  and  most  exposed  population  in 
Europe.  Why  was  it  that  the  Three  Power  Naval  Con¬ 
ference  failed,  without  any  serious  protest  in  Great 
Britain,  on  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  the  armament 
and  tonnage  of  cruisers.^  Simply  because,  lurking  away 
back  in  the  British  popular  mind,  there  is  as  yet  no  really 
adequate  sense  of  insular  security.  All  over  London  men 
and  women  with  shattered  nerves,  which  they  know  in  their 
own  minds  are  the  results  of  air  raids  on  non-combatants 
during  the  Great  War,  are  determined  to  see  the  utmost 
precautions  taken  against  a  recurrence  of  such  devas¬ 
tating  alarms,  and  it  is  not  much  to  say  that  a  Government 
which,  not  having  taken  advantage  of  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Scheme  of  the  Protocol,  had  yet  gone  to  the  country  on 
the  question  of  limiting  our  naval  defences,  would  have 
received  a  rude  welcome  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
constituencies. 

The  Protocol,  then,  seeks  to  justify  Arbitration  and  lead 
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on  to  Disarmament  by  the  method  of  Mutual  Insurance. 
The  combined  pressure  of  the  many  is  brought  in  to 
repress  the  calculated  wickedness  of  the  one.  Only  in  this 
way  can  it  be  possible  to  avoid  that  fatal  and  destructive 
war  which  would  indeed  be — to  use  the  phrase  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  which  was  employed  in  a  somewhat  less  suitable 
connection — the  “  end  of  all  things.”  Arbitration  is  made 
possible  by  the  guiding  plan  of  the  Protocol,  because  a 
swift  and  unerring  plan  is  to  be  devised  whereby,  by  the 
pooled  strength  of  an  outraged  Europe,  punishment  is  to 
be  meted  out  to  the  nation  which  plays  fast  and  loose  with 
its  arbitral  obligations.  Following  out  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  ideas.  Disarmament  follows  as  a  plain  possibility 
from  the  acceptance  of  Arbitration  and  a  Mutual  Insurance 
Scheme  which  penalises  the  defaulter. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  discussions  in  the  British 
Press  when  the  scheme  of  the  Protocol  was  somewhat 
tentatively  revived,  whilst  the  League  of  Nations  was 
meeting  at  Geneva,  will  experience  a  certain  shock  of 
surprise  at  this  method  of  putting  forward  the  case.  They 
had  been  treated  to  other  jewels  of  controversy.  The  most 
usual  method  of  approaching  the  question  was  to  ask  why 
Great  Britain  should  be  asked  to  add  to  her  already  exces¬ 
sive  commitments  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It 
was  sometimes  even  hinted  that  the  stability,  nay, 
even  the  ultimate  safety,  of  the  British  Empire  de¬ 
pended  on  whether  the  Protocol  was  carried  forward 
to  a  definite  issue  or  not.  Such  contentions,  pushed  to  the 
front  by  certain  small  but  well-informed  and  influential 
groups  of  British  public  opinion,  received  a  powerful 
reinforcement  when  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  delivered  his 
now  well-known  and  much-discussed  speech  at  Geneva  on 
the  principles  of  the  Protocol.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Austen 
would  not  have  desired  to  identify  himself  completely  with 
the  aforesaid'  groups,  and  in  some  sense  he  would  have 
regarded  them  as  strange  bedfellows.  They  invariably 
dealt  a  blow  at  Europe’s  feeling  of  security  by  hinting  at 
enormous  iniquities  which  would  have  to  be  rectified  on 
Germany’s  eastern  frontier,  and  by  insisting,  either  directly 
or  by  implication,  on  the  need  for  Treaty  revision.  Sir 
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Austen  could  not,  indeed,  as  he  had  pledged  himself  by  the 
Pacts  into  which  he  had  entered,  go  so  far.  Why  was 
it,  then,  that  he  found  himself  for  the  time  in  the  same 
camp  with  those  with  whom  in  other  respects  he  totally 
disagreed  ?  How  was  it  that  he  had  fallen  from  grace  ? 

The  answer  is  that  he  was  coibpelled  to  do  so  by  the 
way  in  which  the  British  Foreign  Office  had  insisted  on 
amending  the  French  drafting  of  the  Pact  of  Locarno. 
This  celebrated  agreement,  which  can  hardly  now  be  said 
to  have  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  its  original  pro¬ 
moters,  may  be  described  quite  generally  as  an  attempt, 
so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned,  to  get  “  ninepence  for 
fourpence  ”  in  international  affairs.  The  goal  was  the 
peace  of  Europe,  which  all  parties  desired  to  attain,  but 
the  way  in  which  Great  Britain  was  to  help  forward  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  to  give  a  binding  guarantee  on 
Germany’s  western  frontier,  where  any  serious  disturbance 
to  the  peace  was  not  likely  to  occur,  and  to  leave  the 
eastern  frontiers,  where  conditions  were  admittedly  more 
troubled,  to  the  mercy  of  pacts  which  left  open  at  the  last 
resort  the  recourse  to  arms,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of 
which  Great  Britain  could  accept  no  responsibility.  On 
the  western  frontiers  of  Germany  Great  Britain  declared 
the  inviolability  of  the  Versailles  settlement,  and  under¬ 
took  to  help  either  France  or  Germany  if  either  of  these 
two  countries  were  attacked  by  the  other  in  violation  of  the 
pactual  obligations.  France  and  Germany,  on  their  part, 
undertook  to  arbitrate,  subject,  when  all  else  failed,  to  an 
ultimate  appeal  to  Article  XV  of  the  Covenant.  Great 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  arbitrate  with  neither, 
but  was  to  play  the  part  of  the  avenger  in  the  case  of  a 
broken  engagement.  Was  not  this  rather  adopting  the 
policy  of  the  ostrich  so  far  as  the  attainment  of  ultimate 
European  peace  was  concerned?  At  any  rate  it  looks  very 
like  it,  and  it  certainly  encouraged  the  official  representa¬ 
tives  of  Great  Britain  to  regard  any  proposal  to  make  a 
more  comprehensive  arrangement  from  the  standpoint  of 
this  country’s  action  alone.  The  question  was  not  regarded 
as  one  of  whether  Great  Britain  was  to  take  her  rightful 
place  in  a  general  system  of  world  mutual  insurance 
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against  the  despeiate  risks  of  another  war,  but  whether 
Great  Britain,  as  a  separate  unit,  was  to  add  to  her  obliga¬ 
tions  already  accepted  in  the  Rhineland  Pact.  Are  we 
ourselves,  as  a  particular  nation  and  a  great  Empire,  pre¬ 
pared  to  give  in  our  own  strength  additional  .guarantees  of 
security  to  Europe? 

To  show  how  inevitably  this  misleading  way  of  putting 
the  main  argument  against  the  Protocol  arises  from  the 
lop-sided  arrangement  of  Locarno  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  an  historical  study  of  the  several  speeches  on  the 
subject  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary.  There  the 
attentive  student  will  find  a  political  analogue  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Rake's  Progress.  Speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  June  24th,  1925,  before  the  Pact  was 
initialled,  Sir  Austen  is  not  yet  confirmed  in  this  delusive 
way  of  directing  the  attack  against  the  Protocol.  He, 
indeed,  said  “  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  British  Empire, 
or  that  portion  of  the  British  Empire  for  which  we  are 
most  immediately  and  directly  responsible,  to  undertake 
any  universal  extension  of  the  obligations  which  we  have 
already  incurred  as  merribers  of  the  League  and  as  signa¬ 
tories  of  the  Covenant  ” ;  but  then  he  added  in  another  part 
of  his  speech  that  these  obligations  were  “  incompatible 
with  isolation  or  indifference  to  anything  that  may  cause 
a  war  or  provoke  disturbance  in  any  part  of  the  world.” 
This  latter  sentiment  might,  with  judicious  fostering,  have 
eventually  led  him  in  the  direction  of  the  Protocol,  but 
unfortunately  his  subsequent  development  obliged  him 
to  exaggerate  the  isolation  of  the  first  sentiment,  and  to 
lay  a  diminished  emphasis  on  the  second.  In  his  recent 
speech  at  Geneva  this  tendency  is  already  in  full  cry. 
“  You  ask  us  to  do  more,”  he  said  to  the  assembled  dele¬ 
gates.  “,You  want  us  to  take  for  every  frontier  the 
guarantee  which  we  have  taken  for  one  by  Treaty.”  Here 
we  see  the  fatal  influence  of  Locarno  plainly  exemplified, 
and  this  influence  was  even  more  plainly  evident  in  his 
recent  speech  at  the  Aldwych  Club. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  speech  of  Sir  Austen 
at  Geneva  dealt  a  palpable  blow  to  the  prospects  of 
any  considerable  measure  of  European  Disarmament, 
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especially  when  it  was  combined  with  the  fact  that  Great 
Britain  still  refused  to  sign  the  optional  clause  of  the 
statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  its  effects  on  the  feeling  of  insecurity  in 
Europe  were  even  more  serious  than  they  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been,  because,  by  his  new  way  of  envisaging  the 
problem  of  British  obligations,  Sir  Austen,  no  doubt  con¬ 
trary  to  his  own  desire,  appeared  to  be  lending  a  certain 
support  to  certain  groups  of  British  publicists  who  have 
been  already  mentioned  and  who  had  for  a  time  been 
ventilating  the  question  whether  Great  Britain  should 
accept  any  responsibility  on  Germany’s  Eastern  frontier. 
This  question  was  first  definitely  propounded  in  1920  when 
the  Bolshevists  were  marching  on  Warsaw,  and  it  was 
thought  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  going  to  bring  this 
country  to  the  help  of  the  Poles.  This  suspicion  proved 
to  be  an  utterly  erroneous  one,  though  the  Soviet  propa¬ 
gandists  still  persist  in  seeing  signs  of  an  enormous  British 
organised  conspiracy  against  the  safety  of  their  realm. 
It  was  soon  exchanged,  as  Germany  recovered  her  former 
spirit  and  self-possession  after  the  shock  of  the  War,  and  as 
German  points  of  view  were  more  sympathetically  studied 
in  Great  Britain,  for  a  feeling  that  some  great  injustice  had 
been  done  on  Germany’s  Eastern  frontiers,  and  that  Great 
Britain  could  accept  no  responsibility  for  perpetuating  a 
settlement  so  essentially  tottering  and  temporary. 

The  suggestion  was  that  slices  of  German  territory  had 
been  arbitrarily  torn  from  the  Reich,  doing  irreparable 
damage  to  the  world’s  economic  interests,  and  separating 
East  Prussia  from  the  rest  of  Germany  by  a  Corridor  of 
Polish  territory.  These  serious  suggestions,  infinitely  dis¬ 
concerting  to  the  cause  of  European  peace,  were  only  too 
frequently  made  in  a  light-hearted  and  dogmatic  fashion, 
without  any  indication  that  the  question  had  been  seriously 
or  comprehensively  studied.  For  example,  within  the  last 
few  weeks  a  Liberal  Sub-Committee  returned  from  Ger¬ 
many  where  they  were  studying  German  industrial  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  course  of  this  survey  the  members  of  this 
Committee  visited  the  Corridor  and  Upper  Silesia.  It  was 
not  their  main  purpose  to  study  frontier  arrangements,  and 
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according  to  one  of  them,  who  wrote  an  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  after  his  return,  they  derived  information  from  a 
“  German  countess,”  a  “  German  banker  in  Berlin,”  and 
the  “  English  wife  of  a  German  who  is  now  a  Pole.”  But 
on  the  strength  of  inadequate  and  necessarily  one-sided 
information  such  as  this,  articles  are  cheerfully  written 
which,  if  acted  upon  without  something  like  the  plan  of  the 
Protocol  in  force  throughout  Europe,  may  easily  involve 
Europe  within  no  long  time  in  another  general 
conflagration. 

Fortunately  any  extended  study  of  affairs  on  the  actual 
spot  shows  that  Germany’s  Eastern  frontier  is  neither  so 
iniquitous  nor  so  arbitrary  as  many  of  these  reports  con¬ 
fidently  assume.  In  fact,  no  one  who  travels  slowly  from 
Torun  to  Gdynia,  or  from  Gdynia  along  the  Baltic  coast 
to  the  German  frontiers,  can  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  is  travelling  through  districts  incontestably  Polish. 
Speak  to  the  workers  you  meet  in  the  early  morning  going 
to  their  factories,  and  you  find  that  they  now  answer  unwill¬ 
ingly  and  often  very  ungrammatically  in  the  German  they 
were  taught  at  schools  during  the  Prussian  hegemony. 
And  as  for  Upper  Silesia,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the 
carefully  prepared  report  issued  by  the  League  of  Nations 
when  that  province  was  partitioned  to  see  how  carefully 
that  task  was  accomplished,  and  how  determined  was  the 
Commission,  so  far  as  they  possibly  could,  to  comply 
strictly  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  different  com¬ 
munes,  as  signified  in  the  plebiscite  which  was  taken  in 
these  communes  on  that  particular  occasion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  these  points,  however, 
because,  after  all,  any  adequate  discussion  of  this  question 
would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  space  allotted  to 
this  article.  It  has  only  been  mentioned  at  all  because 
it  is  important  to  show  how  infallibly  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain’s  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
Protocol  was  connected,  in  the  minds  of  the  European 
States  most  affected,  with  implications  most  damaging  to 
the  cause  of  European  security.  Sir  Austen  himself,  as 
has  been  unreservedly  acknowledged,  w'ould  not  have 
accepted  these  implications;  indeed,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
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he  would  have  deeply  deplored  them.  But  there  they 
were,  confirmed  by  many  articles  appearing  in  the  British 
Press;  and  to  a  large  part  of  Europe  outside  our  own 
island  they  appeared,  so  far  from  weakening  the  plea  for 
the  Protocol,  to  make  that  plea  rather  doubly  or  trebly 
strong.  If,  indeed,  the  case  for  Treaty  Revision  had  been 
so  clear  and  irrefragable  on  the  Eastern  frontier  as  its 
advocates  confidently  assume,  then  it  might  be  pleaded  that 
it  need  not  involve  serious  consequences  for  Germany  to 
ask  for  the  restitution  of  that  which,  on  this  hypothesis,  had 
been  unjustly  taken  from  her.  But  if  the  facts  are  as 
have  been  stated,  it  is  quite  evident  that  any  compliance 
with  the  claims  of  those  who  have  urged  Treaty  Revision 
could  only  be  possible  under  the  present  arrangements  at 
the  risk  of  another  devastating  and  ruinous  war.  Some¬ 
thing  like  the  scheme  of  the  Protocol  would  surely  be 
necessary  to  safeguard  Europe  before  even  such  a  question 
could  be  so  much  as  seriously  raised. 

If,  however,  the  scheme  of  the  Protocol  is  really  to  be 
seriously  considered,  it  will  not  do  to  raise  the  question 
as  if  Great  Britain  or  the  British  Empire,  or  both,  were 
called  upon  in  their  own  single  strength  to  shoulder  addi¬ 
tional  obligations  on  far-off  frontiers.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  this  mode  of  considering  the  issues  unsolved  is  simply 
a  travesty  of  the  true  spirit  of  a  comprehensive  proposal. 
The  Geneva  Protocol  is  nothing  if  not  a  scheme  of  mutual 
insurance,  not  asking  what  fresh  burdens  any  one  nation 
should  assume,  but  enquiring  of  that  particular  nation 
whether  it  will  do  its  part  in  shouldering  the  burdens  which 
the  League  of  Nations,  or  Europe  generally,  has  already 
unitedly  assumed.  For  here  we  come  on  another  con¬ 
sideration  which  has  materially  contributed  to  the  feeling 
of  insecurity  in  Europe,  and  has  given  rise  to  the  suspicion, 
outside  our  own  country,  that  Great  Britain  does  not  take 
seriously  the  obligations  which  she  has  once  undertaken. 
It  must  even  very  pointedly  be  doubted  whether  many 
of  those  who  cry  out  that  Great  Britain  cannot  assume  any 
responsibility  on  Germany’s  Eastern  frontiers  have  fully 
considered  Article  XVI  of  the  Covenant.  There  they  can 
find  sanctions  wide-reaching  and  onerous,  and  not  confined 
in  the'ir  application,  like  Locarno,  to  any  particular  portion 
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of  Europe.  In  certain  of  their  requirements  they  might 
involve  us,  if  these  were  sincerely  realised  and  operated, 
in  very  grave  trouble  with  the  United  States;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  on  this  Article  that  the 
Republican  Senators  chiefly  fastened  when  their  President 
came  home  to  his  native  country  with  the  fruits  of  victory 
in  his  hands.  What  does  Article  XVI  involve?  they 
asked.  May  it  not  mean  that  the  United  States  can  be 
engaged  in  war  without  previous  application  to  Congress  ? 
Ex-President  Wilson  was  not  very  satisfactory  in  his  reply. 
He  said  the  obligation  was  a  moral  not  a  legal  obligation : 
but  then  he  added  that  a  moral  obligation,  which  was  not 
legally  binding,  might  be  the  strongest  and  most  com¬ 
pelling  of  all  obligations.  The  Republican  Senators,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  to  be  propitiated  by  any  such  casuistry. 
They  refused  to  take  Article  XVI  in  other  than  its  literal 
reality;  they  were  not  to  be  cajoled  into  interpreting  it 
merely  in  a  mystic  sense.  There  is  a  deeply  rooted  sus¬ 
picion  in  many  quarters  in  Europe  that  there  are  influen¬ 
tial  circles  in  Britain  who  similarly  interpret  Article  XVI 
of  the  Covenant  in  a  “  mystic  sense.” 

It  was  to  clear  up  these  and  all  similar  misgivings  that 
the  scheme  of  the  Protocol  was  devised.  For,  as  its  very 
name  implies,  the  Protocol  is  no  freshly  elaborated  plan 
for  renovating  the  world,  spun  out  of  the  troubled  brains 
of  a  few  misguided  idealists,  but  simply  a  straightening 
out  of  the  Covenant,  or  a  making  more  definite,  and  by 
that  very  act  more  limited,  the  obligations  which  in  the 
Covenant  the  League  members  have  already  assumed.  It 
starts  with  a  declaration  of  outlawry  of  war  on  the  part 
of  the  signatory  States.  These  bind  themselves  to  wage 
war  in  the  future  only  for  two  reasons:  (i)  To  defend 
themselves  against  invasion;  or,  (2)  to  carry  out  the  Cove¬ 
nant  or  the  Protocol  itself.  In  practice  these  two  would 
reduce  themselves  to  a  single  reason  :  for  a  State  unjustly 
attacked  would  appeal  to  the  League  and  would,  after  no 
long  delay,  receive  the  League’s  imprimatur  and  help.  Is 
there  any  rooted  objection  to  this  postulate  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  objectors  to  the  Protocol?  Or  is  it  regarded 
as  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Locarno? 

It  almost  looks  as  if  it  is  so  regarded  by  the  British 
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Government  when  the  proceedings  at  Geneva  are  closely 
scrutinised.  This  fundamental  declaration  of  the  Protocol 
was  involved  in  the  first  form  of  the  Polish  resolution,  and 
the  Polish  resolution  in  its  first  form  seems  to  have  been 
received  with  the  utmost  scepticism  by  the  British  repre¬ 
sentatives.  It  was  altered  to  an  outlawry  of  all  aggressive 
war,  and  as  each  of  the  nations  was  left  at  liberty  to  formu¬ 
late  its  own  definition  of  aggression,  it  was  supposed  that, 
for  such  a  reason,  the  resolution  would  then  be  rendered 
sufficiently  innocuous.  This  time-saving  spirit  is  indeed 
“  poles  asunder  ”  from  the  position  of  the  Protocol ;  for 
after  securing  this  formal  outlawry  of  war,  the  Protocol 
goes  on  to  answer  to  its  title  by  exploring  the  possibilities 
of  Articles  XI-XVI  of  the  Covenant.  In  the  endeavour 
to  do  so  it  has  excited  the  ire  of  Sir  Austen.  “  I  am  a 
little  afraid,”  he  exclaimed,  “  of  the  use  of  metaphors  like 
‘  filling  up  the  gaps.’  There  are  openings  which  give  us 
power  to  breathe.”  Let  us  see  what  these  openings  are 
which  gave  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  so  much  relief, 
and,  again  to  use  his  own  words,  “  make  the  difference 
between  habitation  and  tomb.” 

When  Articles  XI-XVI  were  closely  scrutinised  it  was 
found  that  they  left  open  a  loophole  for  war.  On 
judiciable  issues  there  was  simply  an  optional  clause 
which  the  British  Government  has  always  refrained  from 
signing.  But  on  non-judiciable  issues  under  the  Cove¬ 
nant  the  arbitration  was  by  no  means  absolute.  After  all 
the  complicated  procedure  was  exhausted  it  was  possible 
for  a  State  to  refuse  to  accept  a  recommended  award,  and 
then  it  was  free  to  take  matters  into  its  own  hand.  This 
loophole  to  war  the  framers  of  the  Protocol  determined 
to  close,  because  they  saw  that,  whilst  it  was  open,  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed  any  great  length  on  the  road  to 
security  and  disarmament.  Is  this  the  gap  which  Sir 
Austen  objects  to  fill  and  which  makes  “  all  the  difference 
between  habitation  and  tomb  ”  }  Or  is  this  the  additional 
obligation  which  that  weary  Titan,  known  as  the  British 
Empire,  will  be  unable  to  shoulder?  If  so,  one  need  have 
no  hesitation  in  submitting  the  decision  between  Sir 
Austen  and  his  critics  to  the  judgment  of  the  British 
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people,  many  of  whom  went  to  war  only  because  they 
imagined  that  by  doing  so  they  would  end  war  for  ever. 

No  doubt  the  clauses  leading  to  a  final  compulsory 
arbitration  need  careful  drafting,  and  such  careful  treat¬ 
ment  they  would  receive  when  the  Protocol  is  again  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  attention  of  the  League.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  the  nations  of  Europe  are  to  feel  any 
sufficient  degree  of  security  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to 
an  adequate  measure  of  disarmament,  the  way  must  be 
prepared  by  a  scheme  of  compulsory  and  really  effec¬ 
tive  arbitration.  The  Australian  Commonwealth  in  its 
despatch  on  the  Protocol  appeared  to  look  coldly  on  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration,  probably  because  of  its  associations 
with  industrial  disputes;  but  if  any  appreciable  progress 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  future  towards  a  renovated  earth, 
there  must  be  an  absolute  outlawry  of  war  and  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  world  against  any  nation  that  breaks  the  ban. 
War  means  revolution  in  the  whole  body  politic,  and 
revolution,  when  it  is  complete,  implies  the  rule  of  utter 
chaos  and  disorder.  Locarno  offers  no  hope,  because 
Locarno  leaves  the  spectre  of  war  haunting  its  every  clause. 
The  British  Government  offer  no  hope  because,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  admits,  its  proposals  would  give 
only  partial  security ;  whilst  disarmament,  though 
it  might  involve  less  capital  expenditure,  would,  with 
poison  gas,  aeroplanes,  and  submarines,  still  leave  any 
future  contests  more  deadly  and  horrible  than  anything 
that  has  ever  happened  before.  Nor  if  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  were  really  and  in  earnest  proposed  would  there  be 
any  cause  to  fear,  because  Russia,  as  her  latest  move  amply 
show's,  would  not  stand  out  if  compulsory  arbitration 
became  a  practical  reality;  and  as  for  the  United  States, 
it,  too,  would  never  remain  apart  and  build  powerful 
cruisers  when  the  rest  of  the  world  had  agreed  to  settle 
their  disagreements  in  another  and  more  excellent  way. 
How  different  would  have  been  the  points  of  view  adopted 
at  the  Coolidge  Conference  if  the  Pact  of  Locarno  had 
not  left  the  loophole  leading  to  war  still  gaping  and 
unfilled ! 

It  is  this  universal  recourse  to  effective  arbitration  which 
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constitutes  the  main  advance  of  the  Protocol  beyond  the 
Covenant,  and  which  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  hope  that, 
if  the  Protocol  provisions  are  accepted,  the  world  might 
proceed  through  security  to  a  real,  not  a  simulated  dis¬ 
armament.  And  it  is  this  additional  burden  which  we  are 
sometimes  told  would  imperil  the  British  Empire  and 
which  would  be  contemptuously  rejected  by  the  British 
people.  They  do  the  Empire  no  service  who  talk  as  if 
it  were  constructed  of  fragile  glass ;  and  as  for  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  the  fact  that  the  Protocol  has  now  been 
adopted  by  the  Labour  Party  as  its  official  policy  does  not 
indicate,  in  view  of  recent  elections,  that  the  electors  much 
resent  any  suggestion  of  its  revival.  Certainly  the  times 
are  very  difficult,  not  only  from  the  political  but  from  the 
economic  and  the  financial  points  of  view.  The  main 
trouble  of  Britain  during  the  last  fifty  years  is  that  she  has 
been  too  often  content  to  assume  an  attitude  of  painful 
isolation,  and  to  spout  moral  aphorisms  to  Europe  from 
her  fastnesses  across  the  seas.  That  is  the  position  into 
which  she  appears  to  be  drifting  along  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  is  to  get  her  out  of  this  unenviable  position  that  there 
is  offered  this  plea  for  the  Geneva  Protocol. 


DAVID  GEORGE  HOGARTH 
In  Memoriam  Frairis 
By  Janet  E.  Courtney 

He  came  of  Scottish  forbears  :  it  is  an  enormous  initial 
advantage.  “  There’s  nothing  like  a  Scotch  grandmother,” 
said  someone  who  knew  us  both  at  Oxford,  where  I  fol¬ 
lowed  close  upon  his  heels.  But  his  birthplace  was  a  Lin¬ 
colnshire  parsonage,  for  his  father,  George  Hogarth,  son 
of  the  Rev.  David  Hogarth,  Presbyterian  Minister  of 
Makerstoun,  in  Roxburghshire,  had  gone  to  Cambridge  and 
taken  Anglican  Orders.  Janet  Nichol  was  the  “Scotch, 
grandmother”  in  question,  Northumbrian  by  origin  but 
Scottish  by  election,  one  of  a  family  which  won  academic 
distinction  in  Scotland’s  universities  and  wrote  its  name 
on  the  roll  of  fame  in  both  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  On 
his  mother’s  side  he  was  Lincolnshire-born;  she  belonged 
to  the  land-owning  family  of  Uppleby,  from  which  he  was 
later  to  choose  his  wife,  for  he  married  Laura  Violet, 
youngest  daughter  of  Charles  Uppleby,  of  Barrow  Hall, 
patron  of  the  living  of  Barton-on-Humber. 

To  that  living  his  father  was  preferred  in  1858,  and 
there  on  May  23rd,  1862,  David  was  born,  second  child 
and  eldest  son  in  a  long  family,  thirteen  in  all  though  only 
eight  survived  to  maturity.  Barton  was  an  ancient  place. 
The  Romans  had  passed  that  way,  for  their  ferry  over  the 
Humber  remained.  The  Saxons  had  come  to  stay,  leaving 
behind  them  the  tower  of  St.  Peter’s,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  parish  churches  in  the  kingdom.  And  Domes¬ 
day  Book  records  how  the  Danish  Ulf,  the  Constable,  had 
to  give  way  to  Gilbert  of  Gaunt,  and  of  how  Gilbert  built 
the  oldest  part  of  the  second  church  of  St.  Mary,  “  pur¬ 
suant  to  vows  made  in  our  own  days.”  The  fortunes  of 
Barton  reflected  the  history  of  early  England.  Indeed, 
in  the  two  churches  that  story  is  written  in  stone,  for 
between  them  they  trace  the  growth  of  English  architec¬ 
ture  from  the  Saxons  down  to  fifteenth-century  Perpen- 
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dicular.  No  wonder  that  Barton  became  a  place  of  pil¬ 
grimage  to  antiquaries  and  that,  even  as  children,  we 
learned  to  chatter  the  language  of  archaeology. 

David  knew  the  churches  in  and  out,  and  climbed  up 
amongst  the  bells  and  into  all  the  forbidden  parts,  but  he 
did  not  as  a  boy  show  any  special  antiquarian  tastes.  He 
showed  rather  a  restless  energy,  seeking  outlets  all  round. 
He  was  a  leader  in  games,  he  made  all  sorts  of  collections, 
he  rode  a  pony  when  he  could  get  one,  and  he  read 
omnivorously  and  very  variously.  His  memory  was  always 
excellent;  in  later  life  he  could  quote  copiously  and  readily 
from  all  manner  of  sources.  He  learned  weather  signs 
and  studied  thermometers  and  barometers.  He  always 
knew  how  hard  it  had  frozen  at  night  and  where  the  ice 
was  first  bearing,  what  butterflies  could  be  caught  within 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  and  what  sort  of  fossils  could  be 
found  in  the  chalk-pits.  And  this  not  so  much  from  any 
love  of  natural  history  as  from  a  general  interest  in  every¬ 
thing.  Nothing  in  his  world  escaped  his  enquiring  mind. 

He  went  to  school  rather  late,  having  been  kept  at  home 
because  of  delicacy  following  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  I 
think  he  must  have  been  quite  ten,  or  very  nearly  eleven. 
The  school  was  at  Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  head¬ 
master,  J.  O.  Seager,  being  of  the  rougher,  old-fashioned 
type,  given  to  objurgating  his  boys  and  knocking  them 
about,  at  the  same  time  informing  them,  if  they  made  so 
much  as  a  false  quantity,  that  they  “  would  certainly  be 
the  disgrace  of  any  public  school  they  ever  went  to  ”  ! 
The  school  in  David’s  case  was  Winchester.  After 
a  bad  attack  of  diphtheria  whilst  at  Stevenage,  my 
father  was  afraid  to  try  him  for  College,  then  rougher  than 
it  is  now.  He  therefore  entered  as  a  Commoner  in  Ser¬ 
geant’s  house  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  remained  there 
over  five  years.  He  was  not  particularly  industrious,  but 
he  had  an  annoying  habit  of  coming  out  top  at  the  end  of 
term,  making  up  in  the  examinations  for  deficiencies  in 
class-work.  He  played  all  games  easily  both  at  school 
and  at  home,  billiards  and  card  games  as  well  as  cricket, 
football  and  tennis;  but  he  excelled  only  in  football  and 
short-distance  running,  the  quarter-mile  and  half-mile 
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being  his  favourite  races.  He  had  the  instincts  of  a 
sprinter,  never  of  a  plodder. 

From  Winchester  he  was  sent  up  to  try  for  a  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  his  father’s  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  did  not  get  it,  the  only  failure  in  his  record.  But 
he  did  not  want  to  get  it.  I  don’t  say  he  failed  deliberately, 
but  I  doubt  if  he  tried  his  best.  His  heart  was  set  on 
Oxford,  whither  nearly  all  his  Wykehamist  friends  were 
bound;  and  where  David’s  heart  was  set,  there,  and  there 
only,  could  he  put  forth  his  strength.  He  went  back  to 
Winchester  for  a  term  to  wait  until  he  could  try  for  an 
Oxford  scholarship,  and  he  won  a  demyship  at  the  beauti¬ 
ful  college  of  Magdalen  in  the  summer  of  1881,  largely  on 
the  excellence  of  his  Latin  verse. 

In  Oxford  he  found  the  life  and  the  society  that  in 
undergraduate  days  suited  him.  “  He  read,  he  ran,  he 
acted,  he  ruled  the  Junior  Common  Room,”  so  its  present 
President,  then  his  tutor,  has  written  of  him  since  his 
death.  Just  as  in  boyhood  at  Barton,  he  tried  all  things, 
reached  out  on  every  side.  He  even  developed  for  a  time 
a  love  of  “  sport,”  attended  race  meetings,  was  learned  on 
“  form,”  studied  the  odds,  and  in  his  long  vacations  used 
to  get  me,  as  a  girl  going  over  to  Hull  for  mathematical 
lessons,  to  buy  him  the  Pink  'Un  and  the  Licensed 
Victuallers^  Gazette  that  he  might  keep  abreast  with  the 
records  of  the  prize  ring.  All  this  wasn’t  very  serious.  He 
had  no  real  turn  that  way,  any  more  than  he  had  a  real 
theatrical  bent.  It  was  just  a  phase,  part  of  a  man’s  edu¬ 
cation,  like  the  grand  tour  of  our  grandfathers,  merely 
another  manifestation  of  the  restless  energy  which  was 
later  to  drive  him  so  far  afield. 

After  taking  a  brilliant  degree,  undeserved  by  any 
standards  of  hard  work — he  had  even  acted  in  an  O.U.D.S. 
production  a  few  weeks  before  his  Final  Schools — but, 
like  his  Winchester  end-of-term  successes,  sheer  luck  and 
ability,  came  the  question  of  his  career.  Some  profession^, 
such  as  the  Bar,  were  ruled  out  because  of  the  need  for 
immediate  earning;  his  brilliant  university  career  had  not 
been  without  its  expenses.  Others  he  ruled  out  himself 
because  he  hated  the  prospect  of  routine.  I  remember 
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that  my  father,  mindful  of  his  large  family  and  limited 
income,  instanced  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  “excellent 
posts  obtainable  under  Government  ” ;  but  David  scouted 
with  horror  the  idea  of  becoming  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Inspectors  of  anything  !  Why  journalism  was  not  thought 
of  I  do  not  know,  for  he  had  already  dabbled  in  litera¬ 
ture,  and  later  tried  his  hand  in  editing  The  Oxford  Maga¬ 
zine.  And  I  sometimes  still  regret  that  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  Indian  Civil.  A  few  years  of  routine,  perhaps 
not  even  that,  for  to  him  adventures  would  surely  have 
come  quickly;  with  any  luck,  before  he  was  forty  he 
would  have  been  ruling  a  province.  But  for  a  time  he 
drifted,  as  in  earlier  years  he  was  inclined  to  drift — it  was 
the  reverse  side  of  his  versatility — took  a  Lectureship  at 
Magdalen,  was  then  elected  to  a  Fellowship,  and  stayed 
on  to  see  what  further  offered.  Fortunately  for  him, 
during  1886  came  the  first  election  to  Craven  Fellowships 
for  Classical  Research,  and  he  was  elected  the  first  Craven 
Fellow. 

###### 

It  was  in  Eastern  travel  that  he  found  himself,  as  he 
would  never  have  done  in  Oxford.  I  was  much  with  him 
in  those  days,  as  he  was  coaching  me  in  my  Greats  work, 
and  I  know  how  he  chafed  at  the  donnish  atmosphere  of 
Senior  Common  Room.  “  Too  many  awful  examples,”  he 
used  to  say,  as  w'e  tramped  along  Fellows’  Walk,  so  that  I 
might  be  let  out  by  the  private  door  into  Mesopotamia  and 
not  afford  the  disquieting  spectacle  of  an  unchaperoned 
girl  going  through  College  attended  only  by  a  young  don  ! 

The  Levant,  “  Kinglake’s  Levant,”  as  David  wrote 
later  in  an  introduction  to  Eoihen,  became  his  second 
home-country,  as  dear  to  him  and  almost  as  familiar  as 
his  native  county  of  Lincolnshire.  It  is  “  a  little  farther 
eastward  than  in  his  (Kinglake’s)  day,”  but  its  people  are 
still  “  in  fundamental  character  ”  unchanged  since  he 
described  them.  “If  not  in  the  Belgrade  of  the  twentieth 
century,”  wrote  David  in  1906,  “  none  the  less  in  every 
Ottoman  or  Arab  town,  even  in  Constantinople  and  Cairo, 
you  may  yet  walk  on  soft  streets  feeling  all  the  oppression 
of  that  silence  which  ‘  follows  you  still,’  and  of  a  patient 
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lack-lustre  stare,  still  regarding  you  as  ‘  an  unaccountable, 
uncomfortable  work  of  God,  that  may  have  been  sent  for 
some  good  purpose — to  be  revealed  hereafter.’  ” 

I  quote  from  this  Introduction  to  Eothen  advisedly,  for 
Kinglake  and  David  had  much  in  common,  not  only  the 
seeing  eye,  the  sympathy  with  an  alien  nation  which  can 
get  inside  their  skins,  but  also  the  descriptive  gift,  the 
power  to  put  on  paper  and  make  live  again  the  many- 
coloured  life  of  the  East.  A  Wandering  Scholar  in  the 
Levant  (1896),  the  book  which  made  David’s  fame  as  a 
writer  and  first  brought  to  general  notice  his  exploits  as  a 
traveller,  was  hailed  by  many  discerning  critics  as  a  second 
Eothen.  David  would  have  made  no  such  claim,  certainly 
not  when  looking  backward  ten  years  later.  He  had  by 
then  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
craft  of  letters,  and  was  roused  to  a  rare  pitch  of  admira¬ 
tion  by  the  “  consummate  art  ”  which  Kinglake  had 
lavished  on  Eothen,  and  a  scathing  contempt  for  such 
critics  as  dared  to  describe  the  earlier  drafts  of  that  classic 
as  “  haphazard  ”  and  “  slovenly.” 

Haphazard  arrangement !  Never  were  incident,  reflection,  description, 
generalisation,  and  narrative  more  consciously  and  cunningly  disposed 
to  come  to  one  another’s  relief.  Youthful  slovenliness !  The  rare  collo¬ 
quialisms  and  audacities,  which  the  author  feigned  to  regard  as  strayed 
survivals  of  the  “  boisterous  ”  style  of  his  abortive  essays,  w’ere  obviously 
intended,  like  the  frequent  flashes  of  humour,  to  slacken  the  tension  of 
the  serious,  the  pathetic  or  the  sublime.  .  .  .  No  writer  has  kept  his 
readers,  their  capabilities  and  their  interests,  more  constantly  in  mind  than 
Kinglake.  .  .  .  He  was  quite  sure  that  the  proper  end  of  a  book  is  to 
be  read  by  the  largest  number  of  persons. 

I  have  sometimes  wished  that  David  had  kept  before 
himself  more  constantly  that  “  proper  end  ”  of  a  book,  for 
the  meticulous  precision  of  the  chiselled  style,  to  which  he 
forced  himself  in  some  of  his  later  works  on  archaeology, 
invaluable  as  that  precision  may  have  been  to  scholarship, 
made  them  caviare  to  the  general.  But  this  is  never  true 
of  the  W and er in g  Scholar,  which  has  the  freshness  and 
spontaneity,  if  the  occasional  self-consciousness,  which 
characterised  his  letters.  He  was  an  excellent  and  a 
frequent  correspondent.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  his 
numerous  family  could,  if  they  had  been  careful,  have 
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produced  bundles  of  them,  written  without  an  erasure  in 
the  beautiful  handwriting  which  seemed  so  entirely  in 
place  in  a  lover  and  student  of  Greek  Art.  I  have  a 
small  collection,  written  between  1887  and  1890,  in  the  first 
four  years  of  travel  and  excavation,  passing  from  the 
purely  descriptive  style  of  a  very  young  man  seeing  Greece 
for  the  first  time  to  the  maturer  reflections  of  eight  and 
twenty,  struggling  with  British  red-tape-ism  and  official 
stupidity  in  Cyprus.  Thus,  during  his  first  visit  to  Athens 
(March,  1887): — 

Last  Wednesday,  being  the  Feast  of  National  Independence,  was  a  big 
day  here :  the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince  drove  to  Te  Deum  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  troops,  guns,  etc.,  were  massed  in  the  square  outside  :  but 
the  Greeks  were  very  apathetic;  no  cheering,  no  waving  of  handkerchiefs, 
only  hats  raised  about  two  inches ;  and  the  display  of  flags  was  ordered 
by  the  police  and  not  spontaneous.  Those  who  displayed  other  flags  than 
the  Greek,  mostly  omitted  the  British. 

By  the  winter  of  1887-8,  after  a  journey  in  Asia  Minor 
with  Sir  William  Ramsay,  he  is  in  charge  of  excav^ation 
work  in  Cyprus,  and  is  exasperated  by  the  supineness  of 
most  of  the  Englishmen  responsible  for  the  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  that  latest  of  our  colonies : — 

There  is  hardly  a  single  official  at  Nicosia  who  has  ever  been  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  island,  knows  a  word  of  Greek  or  Turkish,  or  has  ever 
seen  anything  of  the  true  villager.  Almost  every  piece  of  information 
given  us  in  Nicosia  has  turned  out  to  be  guide-book  rubbish. 

He  is  eloquent,  also,  on  the  absurdity  of  exalting  Greeks 
over  Turks  and  offering  the  benefits  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  to  a  people  scarcely  yet  fitted  for  the  semi-slavery, 
semi-freedom  of  the  feudal  system.  His  own  preference 
for  Turkish  workmen,  and  his  greater  sympathy  with 
Turks  than  with  Greeks,  is  discernible  all  through.  It 
was  strengthened  when,  as  correspondent  of  The  Times, 
he  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  Greco-Turkish  War  of 
1897,  a  war  in  which  the  Greeks  so  consistently  ran  away 
that  their  fighting  quality  was  seriously  under-estimated 
by  students  of  war  at  the  beginning  of  the  Balkan  troubles 
of  1912- 13.  The  Turcophil  reputation  which  he  thus 
acquired  was  rather  a  handicap  when,  late  in  1897, 
became  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens. 
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But  to  return  to  the  W andering  Scholar^  dedicated  to 
“  VV.M.R.  (William  Mitchell  Ramsay)  and  my  companions 
in  Travel,”  and  “written  bit  by  bit  at  wide  intervals  of 
time,  now  on  a  steamer’s  deck,  now  at  a  khan,  now  in  a 
mud  hut,  now  in  camp.”  It  is  a  record  of  travel  and  travel 
impressions  in  the  Levant,  in  the  Taurus,  amongst  the 
Kurds,  by  the  Euphrates,  in  Egypt,  the  “  Land  of 
Mystery,”  and  in  Cyprus,  the  home  of  “  old  romance.” 
Some  of  it  is  purely  descriptive,  like  the  early  letters — the 
chapter,  for  instance,  entitled  “  Trials  of  a  Scholar,”  giving 
an  account  of  a  ride  across  Taurus  when  sick  with  fever 
and  with  a  companion  even  worse  stricken  with  dysentery, 
until  at  last 

Late  in  the  afternoon  .  .  .  the  waggon,  its  wheels  loosened  and  its  tilt 
in  rags  from  frequent  encounter  with  overhanging  boughs,  rattled  on  to 
the  old  peaked  bridge  below  the  castle  of  Selefke,  and  an  hour  after  dark 
...  we  heard  the  “  longed-for  plash  of  waves  ”  upon  the  beach  of 
.\kiiman. 

But  Other  chapters  go  more  deeply  into  the  psychology 
of  the  peoples  he  sojourned  amongst : — 

These  nations  of  the  East  are  in  their  childhood,  but  it  is  their  second 
childhood.  They  began  to  live  before  us,  and  in  a  climate  where  there 
is  no  strenuous  battle  to  fight  with  Nature,  have  developed  racially,  as  they 
develop  individually,  more  rapidly  than  we.  The  Egyptian  was  adult 
when  we  were  in  the  Caves,  and  the  .'Anatolian  was  living  in  great  cities 
when  we  were  setting  up  shapeless  monoliths  on  Salisbury  Plain.  Now 
they  are  all  very  old  and  cannot  put  on  again  their  youthful  energy,  or 
fall  into  the  ways  of  a  later  generation.  How  seldom  do  we  realise  this 
truth  in  thought  or  speech  1 

Take  again  this  about  Anatolia: — 

The  most  part  of  the  peasantry  are  men  of  peace,  needing  no  military 
force  to  ‘  coerce  ’  them,  giving  little  occasion  to  the  scanty  police  and 
observing  a  Vax  Anatolica  for  religion’s  sake.  Their  God  is  very  real  to 
these  simple  villagers,  unspoiled  by  Western  free  thought  and  not  troubled 
with  the  subtleties  of  the  schools.  Watch  a  group  of  them  at  prayer  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  a  Levantine  steamer;  the  European  passengers  stare  and 
the  sailors  hustle  past,  but  their  attention  is  never  distracted  from  their 
leader;  with  eyes  downcast,  with  hands  raised  to  the  ears  now  folded, 
erect,  kneeling,  bowing  to  the  deck,  they  intone  the  prayer,  and  rise 
dreamily  as  men  rise  from  a  trance.  .  .  .  Whenever  and  wherever  they 
pray,  the  peasants  are  with  their  God  as  they  know  Him  .  .  .  and  for 
His  sake  they  practise  one  and  all  certain  simple  virtues:  age  they 
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reverence  and  the  chastity  of  women  they  respect ;  drunkenness  is  abhorred, 
and  through  fourteen  torrid  hours  of  a  RamazSn  day  they  neither  eat, 
drink  nor  smoke,  albeit  at  work  in  the  fields.  The  Prophet’s  injunction 
of  hospitality  even  to  the  infidel  successfully  combats  fanaticism,  and  I 
have  slept  in  a  mosque  portico  in  Ramazan. 

It  would  take  me  beyond  the  limits  of  a  Review 
article  to  go  through  the  long  list  of  David’s  works 
— there  are  nearly  twenty  to  his  name — beginning  with 
Devia  Cypria  (1890),  which  described  his  independent 
journeyings  into  Cyprian  by-ways,  through  Philip  and 
Alexander  of  Macedon  (1897),  his  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  history  published  next  after  A  W andering 
Scholar,  down  to  the  big  post-war  work  on  Hittite  Seals, 
which  he  had  begun  but  turned  his  back  on  in  1915,  when 
summoned  to  Cairo.  Amongst  the  intervening  books 
stand  out  two.  Accidents  of  an  Antiquary's  Life  (1910) 
and  The  Penetration  of  Arabia  (1904).  The  first  chapters 
of  the  Antiquary' s  Life  are  the  nearest  approach  to  auto¬ 
biography  that'  David  has  left.  In  a  sense  the  book  is  a 
sequel  to  the  Wandering  Scholar,  though  it  never  had  the 
same  popular  appeal,  partly,  perhaps,  because  it  is  less 
spontaneous,  because  the  habit  of  severe  restraint  on  style 
was  growing  upon  him.  Philip  and  Alexander,  a  book 
projected  in  undergraduate  days  when  Alexander  was  his 
hero,  has  its  “  purple  patches,”  its  passages  of  genuine 
eloquence ;  there  are  few  such  in  the  later  books. 

From  the  publication  of  the  P enetration  of  Arabia  down 
to  the  end  of  his  life  David  was  often  called  “  Hogarth  of 
Arabia.”  It  is  strange  to  think  that,  except  for  a  war¬ 
time  voyage  down  the  Red  Sea,  a  story  not  yet  “  released,” 
enshrined  in  Foreign  Office  archives,  he  had  never  actually 
penetrated  far  into  Arabia  proper.  But  he  had  so  closely 
studied  the  records  of  all  earlier  Arabian  explorers,  and 
was  so  deeply  imbued  with  their  spirit  and  so  strongly  in 
sympathy  with  the  Arabs  that  henceforth  he  ranked  as 
an  authority  on  Arab  questions.  And  he  left  behind  him, 
finished,  but  without  that  scrupulous  final  revision  he  never 
omitted,  a  Memoir  of  C.  M.  Doughty,  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
a  book  on  which  he  had  been  assiduously  working  in  the 

last  months  of  his  life. 
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It  is  not  for  me,  who  am  neither  archaeologist  nor 
geographer,  to  attempt  to  appraise  his  services  to  archae¬ 
ology  and  geography.  Suffice  it  that  his  reputation  as  an 
archaeologist  of  high  authority  had  spread  over  two 
continents.  Sure  I  am  at  least  that,  in  whatever  work  he 
undertook,  his  observations  would  never  be  inaccurate  nor 
his  surmises  unfounded.  There  would  be  neither  loose 
reasoning  nor  hazardous  attributions.  What  he  could 
accomplish  amongst  Greek,  Cypriote,  Cretan  or  Levantine 
workmen  I  have  heard  from  many  sources.  I  remember 
that  well-known  American  archaeologist,  the  late  Louis 
Dyer,  telling  me,  as  long  ago  as  1888,  that  he  was  a  wonder 
as  a  ruler  of  men,  and  that  was  in  his  quite  early  Cyprian 
days.  But  his  real  power  as  an  administrator  only 
came  to  light  with  the  war,  when,  well  past  fifty,  he 
became  Director  of  the  Arab  Bureau  in  Cairo.  There  he 
was  in  the  innermost  councils  and  concerned  in  great 
affairs,  the  full  story  of  which  cannot  yet  be  told.  He 
himself  was  profoundly  reticent  about  it;  but  he  did  write 
to  me  in  November,  1916  : — 

.■Ml  round,  however,  the  coast  is  clearing  and  my  own  particular  little 
war  is  going  quite  well  in  its  own  strange  way.  It  is  “  ihe  Asian  Mystery  ” 
that  it  has  lived  till  now  I  December  will  make  six  months  and  I  hardly 
dared  to  give  it  three.  It  will  be  an  odd  story  if  I  am  ever  allowed  to 
write  it.  However,  as  I  am  not  so  allowed  now,  it  is  no  use  talking 
about  it. 

Lawrence  has  written  some  of  it;  David,  alas!  can  never 
now  write  the  rest  himself. 

He  came  back  from  his  four  years  of  war  administration 
in  many  ways  changed.  The  magnificent  physical  health 
of  his  early  manhood  and  maturity  was  gone.  In  its  place 
was  a  marked  mental  growth;  he  was  a  bigger  man  alto¬ 
gether,  graver,  more  responsible,  a  directing  spirit  in 
affairs.  He  took  a  big  share  from  1920  onwards  in  the 
affairs  of  his  University.  He  served  on  the  Hebdomadal 
Council,  and  he  played  an  influential  part  on  the  Statutory 
Commission  which  has  shaped  Oxford’s  future  for  many 
years  to  come.  He  also  concerned  himself  closely  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  becoming 
its  President  in  1926,  though  knowing  full  well  that  he 
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was  giving  to  public  work  far  more  physical  strength  than 
he  could  spare. 

Of  David  in  private  life  it  is  hard  as  yet  to  write 
impartially.  But  the  outstanding  ability  which  marked 
his  public  career  had  its  counterpart  in  an  amazing  com¬ 
petence  in  small  things  as  in  great,  which  left  little 
enough  for  anyone  else  to  do  where  he  was  concerned. 
Never  was  any  man  more  independent.  In  the  veriest 
trifles  he  knew  the  best  way :  how  to  stoke  a  fire  with  a 
wonderful  combination  of  wood  and  coal-dust,  the  neatest 
way  of  rolling  an  umbrella,  or  the  shortest  cuts  in 
Bradshaw.  (“  Look  out  an  interim  station,”  he  said  to 
me  once ;  “  then  you  don’t  have  to  bother  about  all  the 
other  numbers  in  the  index.”)  You  could  always  rely  on 
his  word ;  what  he  undertook  to  do  he  did.  Once,  when  I 
was  a  girl,  he  gave  me  a  rendezvous  at  Piccadilly  Circus 
at  7.15  p.m.;  I  said  to  him,  “  Well,  you  are  the  only  man 
I  would  meet  there  at  night,  for  I  know  you  won’t  let 
me  down  or  be  late.”  Any  plan  for  which  he  was  respon¬ 
sible  was  complete  to  the  smallest  detail;  if  he  had  been 
a  soldier,  what  staff  work  we  might  have  seen  ! 

A  hidden  depth  of  shyness,  for  all  his  ready,  humorous 
talk,  disguised  from  the  world  his  real  capacity  for 
emotion.  A  born  critic,  he  couldn’t  resist  the  sometimes 
mordant  comment,  expressed  in  words  or  merely  in  shrug 
and  raised  eyebrow,  on  any  bit  of  folly  brought  to  his 
notice.  The  victim  might  squirm,  but  David  was  always 
better  than  his  words  and  kinder-hearted  than  he  seemed 
on  the  surface.  He  hadn’t  a  woman’s  instinctive  judgment; 
his  second  thoughts  about  people  were  truer  than  his  first. 
I  should  not  have  gone  to  him  beforehand  for  advice  as 
to  a  new  departure ;  but  when  a  mess  had  to  be  cleared  up 
no  one  could,  or  did,  give  more  efficient  help.  In  a  society 
inlime  he  was  an  admirable,  if  somewhat  cynical,  raconteur, 
though  he  couldn’t  tell  a  good  story  without  wanting  to 
embellish  it.  Here  his  imagination  got  the  better  of  his 
accuracy.  He  insisted,  for  instance,  that  a  parish  quarrel 
of  our  youth  anent  enlarging  a  neighbouring  churchyard, 
which  resulted  in  dumping  down  six  feet  of  earth  on  the 
top  of  the  existing  graves,  was  embittered  by  the  belief 
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of  the  villagers  that  their  relatives  thus  doubly  buried 
would  be  handicapped  at  the  Resurrection.  But,  of  course, 
that  was  only  his  gloss  upon  what  actually  happened. 

I  do  not  think  that,  except  during  the  war,  he  was  ever 
called  upon  to  put  out  his  power  to  its  fullest  extent. 
Wide  as  were  the  fields  of  his  previous  activity,  and  many 
as  were  the  appointments  he  had  held — and  usually  relin¬ 
quished  before  the  end  of  their  term — his  real  chance  came 
late  in  life.  A  certain  self-conscious  seeking  for  the  truest 
mode  of  self-expression  stood  in  his  way  until  the  call 
came  clear  and  unmistakable.  Even  then  his  public  life 
was  short.  He  might  have  turned  to  politics.  Whilst 
absent  in  Cairo  he  received  an  invitation  to  stand  for 
Oxford  University;  but  it  was  in  the  Conservative  interest, 
and  he  was  a  lifelong,  though  moderate,  Liberal.  The 
invitation  could  only  be  refused.  After  the  Peace  Con¬ 
ference,  which  he  attended  as  British  Commissioner  for 
the  Middle  East,  a  post  in  Syria  was  suggested  to  him, 
but  domestic  and  health  reasons  stood  in  the  way.  He 
returned  perforce  to  the  academic  life,  which  had  never 
been  really  attractive  to  him.  Yet  he  gave  it  of  his  best, 
and  hid  his  failing  powers  so  successfully  that  only 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  end  did  even  those  nearest  to 
him  guess  at  the  truth.  But  he  himself  had  known  for 
nearly  two  years  that  he  was  facing  in  all  probability  an 
early  and  sudden  death. 

He  seemed  in  that  last  summer  to  want  to  finish  every¬ 
thing  off.  He  got  into  touch  with  practically  all  his  family, 
and  assured  himself  of  their  well-being.  Early  in  October 
he  paid  a  flying  visit,  far  beyond  his  strength,  to  the  scenes 
of  our  childhood — Scarborough,  where  we  spent  most  of 
our  holidays  and  where  my  mother  was  born  and  died; 
Barton,  where  she  and  my  father  lay  buried;  then  back  to 
Oxford  and  to  a  rest  long  overdue.  When  the  summons 
came  to  him,  as  it  came  in  sleep,  early  on  Sunday  morning, 
November  6th — the  birthday  of  his  only  son — he  could  and 
did  answer  it  leaving  nothing  unfinished. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  THREE  GREAT 
FESTIVALS 

By  C.  Whitaker-Wilson 
Christmas 

The  word  Christmas  is  a  modern  spelling  of  Cristes 
Maesse — two  Anglo-Saxon  words  which  obviously  mean 
the  Mass  of  Christ.  A  much  older  word  is  Yule  (also  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin),  which  once  referred  to  a  somewhat 
elaborate  festival  connected  with  the  heathen  worship  of 
the  sun.  The  word  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  geol  and  in  Ice¬ 
landic  jol,  both  words  coming  from  the  same  root  as  our 
own  word  wheel,  the  idea  having  been  the  sun’s  wheeling 
round  at  mid-winter.  The  Festival  of  Christmas  is  not  by 
any  means  as  old  as  the  name.  Until  well  into  the  fourth 
century  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany  (January  6th)  was  the 
chief  festival  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  is  even  now 
observed  in  the  Armenian  Church  as  Christmas.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  correct  date — this  Twelfth  Night  of  our  own 
mediaeval  days.  The  only  reason  that  I  have  discovered 
for  changing  it  to  December  25th  seems  to  have  been 
because  that  was  the  date  of  the  solar  festival  in  Rome, 
which,  of  course,  is  where  the  connection  with  the  word 
Yule  comes  in.  The  opinions  of  such  early  Christian 
writers  as  Chrysostom  and  Cyprian  are  worthy  considera¬ 
tion.  They  took  the  view  that  as  Christ  was  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  His  birth  was  more  than  likely  to  have 
coincided  with  this  particular  ancient  solar  festival.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  at  all,  and 
even  with  the  weight  of  their  belief  behind  it  the  change 
was  not  definitely  made  until  the  year  354 :  even  then  the 
whole  question  was  brought  up  again  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.  This  time  much  discussion  took  place. 
I  have  found  the  discussion  to  be  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  from  what  I  have  gathered  from  the  writings  of  the 
period  it  seems  that  three  dates  were  brought  under  review. 
Many  advocated  the  retention  of  the  old  date  of 
January  6th,  others  voted  for  the  continuance  of  the  new 
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date  of  December  25th,  and  a  third  party  proposed 
March  25th.  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  writing  in  the  year 
176,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  December  25th  was  a  good 
date,  but  was  careful  to  say  that  he  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  declare  it  to  be  the  correct  one.  Much  more  definite  in 
his  view  was  Hippolytus  twenty  years  later.  He  made  a 
deliberate  statement  that  Christ  was  born  upon  a  Wednes¬ 
day  and  in  the  forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
Another  chronographer  said  that  it  was  not  a  Wednesday 
but  a  Friday,  and  upon  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  new  moon, 
a  statement  (in  my  judgment)  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
Another  interesting,  though  totally  inaccurate,  hazard  at 
the  correct  date  was  made  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  He 
said  it  was  upon  November  17th,  but  my  working  out  of 
his  idea  (from  the  figures  he  gives)  makes  his  year  to  be 
that  of  3  B.c.  Other  writers  of  the  period  have  severally 
given  the  date  to  be  April  19th  and  20th  and  May  20th. 
In  an  old  Latin  tract,  written  in  Africa  in  243  and  called 
De  Pascha  Computus,  the  date  is  given  as  March  28th, 
the  author  arguing  much  as  St.  Chrysostom.  He  considers 
that  the  world  was  created,  not  grown ;  that  it  was  perfect 
in  every  detail — flowers  in  full  bloom,  trees  in  full  leaf; 
also  at  the  vernal  equinox,  just  when  the  moon  was  at  the 
full.  Such  a  theory,  of  course,  will  not  bear  examination. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  as  the  sun  and  moon  were  created 
in  the  Wednesday  of  the  Week  of  Creation  such  a  day 
would  have  been  a  fitting  one  for  the  entry  into  the  world 
of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  March  28th  would  certainly 
have  fulfilled  all  these  conditions,  but,  unfortunately  for 
his  argument,  not  in  the  forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus  (which  was  the  correct  year).  The  actual  facts 
of  the  case  are  these  :  it  was  a  Wednesday — the  first  one 
in  January  of  that  year,  the  date  being  the  sixth.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  this ;  the  correction  of  the  calendar  by  Julius 
Caesar  and  his  friend  Sosigenes  (the  astronomer  and 
mathematician)  was  exceedingly  well  done,  and,  making 
allowances  for  such  inaccuracies  as  still  reniained,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  January  6th  of  that  year  was  a 
Wednesday — besides  which  there  is  plenty  of  other 
evidence. 
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It  would  be  an  omission  in  a  survey  of  the  history  of 
Christmas  to  avoid  mention  of  the  well-known  figure  of  , 
h  ather  Christmas.  The  name  Santa  Claus  is  an  American 
version  of  the  Dutch  form  of  Saint  Nicholas,  and  the 
custom  of  hanging  up  stockings  by  children  in  the  hopes 
of  a  nocturnal  visit  from  the  Saint  himself  was  introduced 
into  America  by  the  early  Dutch  colonists.  The  Saint  was 
Bishop  of  Smyrna  during  the  Diocletian  persecution,  and  I 
after  his  death  became  the  patron  of  all  lonely  travellers 
and  wayfarers,  of  merchants,  of  those  at  sea,  and,  lastly, 
of  all  little  children.  The  origin  of  the  gifts  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  bring  occurs  in  a  story  about  him  which  tells  of 
his  giving  dowries  to  three  daughters  of  an  impoverished  J 
tradesman.  It  therefore  became  the  custom  upon  the  Eve  | 
of  St.  Nicholas  (December  5th)  for  little  children  to  hang 
up  their  stockings  over  the  bed,  the  custom  being  trans-  1 
ferred  to  Christmas  some  considerable  time  afterwards.  i 

The  ritual  of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  is  as  old  as  it  i 

is  popular.  Sacred  to  the  Druids  of  ancient  Britain  the  f 

parasitic  mistletoe  (which,  by  the  way,  may  also  be  spelt 
misteltoe  and  misseltoe)  was  always  supposed  to  have  heal¬ 
ing  powers.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  it  was  mistel-tan, 
the  Icelandic  Mistel-teinn.  Tan  (or  teinn)  signifies  a  twig^  I 

and  mistel  is  a  diminutive  of  the  German  mist,  which  | 

means  refuse,  the  connection  being  probably  from  the  1 

slime  in  the  berries.  The  original  ritual  was  performed  I 

with  a  certain  amount  of  friendly  solemnity.  A  branch 
of  the  plant  was  held  above  the  head  of  the  person  about 
to  be  kissed  and  the  words  was  hael  were  spoken  in  a  loud 
voice.  Was  hael  meant  be  in  good  health,  and  the  com¬ 
bined  act  of  the  kissing  and  the  utterance  of  the  blessing 
was  believed  to  have  immediate  effect  upon  the  “  patient.” 
One  imagines  that  the  custom  must  have  come  into  being 
before  the  advent  of  the  influenza  germ.  But  the  words 
will  bear  some  amount  of  examination. 

A  more  modern  form  of  them  is  recognisable  in  the  now  i 
semi-obsolete  wassail.  To  wassail  is  to  drink  the  health 
of  someone  or  of  some  cause  especially  in  the  particular 
type  of  spiced  wine  drunk  at  Christmas-time  in  mediaeval 
days.  One  of  the  earliest  descriptions  of  wassailing  is  to 
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be  found  in  an  account  given  by  Hengist,  who  describes 
a  reception  which  he  gave  to  King  Vortigern,  whom 
he  had  invited  to  spend  Christmas  with  him.  He  tells  of 
how  the  beautiful  Rowena  entered  the  King’s  apartment 
bearing  a  wassail-bowl.  Dropping  on  to  one  knee  she 
hailed  the  King  thus  :  Was  kael,  hlarford  Cyning  (Be  in 
health,  my  Lord  the  King).  From  that  wassailing  became 
a  custom  amongst  children  who  at  Christmas-time  made  a 
wassail-bowl  of  evergreens  and  carried  it  round  singing 
carols  the  while.  The  custom  is  still  retained  in  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  but  the  wassail-bowl  has  become  the  vessel-cup, 
which  is  yet  another  example  of  how  words  change  their 
form  in  course  of  time,  especially  when  used  by  children. 
Wassailing  the  fruit-trees  in  Devon  and  other  south¬ 
western  counties  seems  now  entirely  to  have  died  out. 

Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  waits,  a  word  coming 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  wacan,  to  watch  or  to  wake.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  waits  were  actually 
watchmen  who  sounded  the  night-hours  upon  a  musical 
instrument.  In  the  Black  Book  of  the  expenses  of  the 
household  of  Edward  IV  provision  is  made  for  a  wait 
that  shall  nightly  the  watch  within  thysse  court  4  times 
from  Shreve  Thorsday  to  Mychelmas.  'The  stipend  for 
this  post  was  fourpence  per  day  with  a  personal  allowance 
of  half  a  loaf  and  half  a  gallon  of  ale.  It  was  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  that  the  waits  became 
more  minstrels  than  watchmen,  th'e  London  waits  present¬ 
ing,  doubtless,  a  picturesque  appearance  in  their  long  blue 
gowns,  and  red-and-silver  sleeves.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  waits  became  much  as  they  are  now. 

Easter 

Easter  as  a  festival  has  been  celebrated  generally 
throughout  Christendom  since  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century.  Bede  gives  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Eostre,  the  Goddess  of  Spring,  to  whom  the 
month  of  April  once  was  dedicated.  Easter  was  observed 
as  a  festival  in  the  early  Church  with  the  utmost 
punctiliousness,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
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of  doubt  and  discussion  as  to  the  proper  time  for  its 
observance.  The  point  at  issue  was  the  determination  of 
the  exact  time  when  the  Paschal  Fast  was  to  be  declared 
completed,  the  Jewish  Christians  being  of  opinion  that  it 
was  upon  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  in  the  Jewish 
month  Nisan  (April)  at  evening,  the  Gentile  Christians 
insisting  that  the  Feast  should  not  be  kept  upon  a  deter¬ 
mined  date  of  the  month  without  regard  to  the  day  of  the 
week,  and  arguing  that  the  Friday  preceding  the  festival 
(to  be  a  Sunday)  should  be  observed  in  memory  of  the 
Crucifixion.  In  the  year  159  Polycarp,  then  Bishop  of 
Smyrna,  visited  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  a  man  named 
Anicetus.  In  the  interview  he  urged  the  use  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  day  of  the  moon  in  accordance  with  the  accepted 
Jewish  custom,  backing  up  his  view  by  quoting  the 
authority  of  John  the  Evangelist,  who  was  a  personal 
friend  of  his.  Despite  this,  Anicetus  declined  to  agree. 
Forty  years  later  Victor  had  succeeded  Anicetus  at  Rome, 
and  Polycrates,  the  Metropolitan  of  Proconsular  Asia, 
referred  the  matter  before  him.  Victor  was  even  less  easy 
to  deal  with  than  his  predecessor  had  been,  and  Polycrates 
was  ordered  to  adopt  the  use  prevailing  in  Rome.  He 
refused  and  was  excommunicated  forthwith.  In  325 
the  whole  thing  was  gone  into  again  at  the  Council  of 
Nicea,  and  a  settlement  was  reached  on  June  19th  of  that 
year.  Easter  Day  was  fixed  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Council  to  be  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon 
following  March  21st,  an  arrangement  by  which  it  could 
not  fall  earlier  than  March  23rd  nor  later  than  April  25th. 
It  would  have  been  a  much  better  thing  had  the  Council 
fixed  the  festival  for  the  second  Sunday  in  April,  because 
it  would  have  fallen  each  year  quite  reasonably  near  the 
original  date.  The  state  of  the  Paschal  moon  in  the  year 
34  (the  year  of  the  Crucifixion)  shows  plainly  that  Christ 
was  crucified  upon  April  nth,  the  first  Easter  Day  being, 
in  our  reckoning,  the  13th.  There  would  seem  to  be  time 
to  fix  it  even  now,  and  without  a  further  Council  of  Nicea. 

In  any  case,  the  settlement  as  reached  at  Nicea  was 
productive  of  much  difficulty.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
day  was  to  be  the  first  Sunday  following  the  full  moon 
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after  the  vernal  equinox.  Reference  to  a  calendar  in 
these  days  makes  the  matter  of  calculation  an  easy  one, 
but  in  those  days  the  calendar  was  by  no  means  in  order. 
In  that  very  year  325  the  vernal  equinox  was  three  days 
early,  owing^  to  inaccurate  reckoning  of  the  earth’s  move¬ 
ment  round  the  sun.  Julius  Caesar  may  have  corrected  it 
in  46  B.c. — he  did  correct  it — but  his  method  was  in¬ 
accurate,  and  there  had  been  time  for  that  inaccuracy  to 
take  effect.  A  further  method  was  tried  by  means  of  which 
the  habits  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  calculated  by  cycles  of 
years,  such  cycles  to  show  an  exactitude  of  repetition  in 
those  habits.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  an  exact  repeti¬ 
tion  occurred  every  eight  years,  which  proved  to  be  very 
wide  of  the  mark.  Reversion  to  an  old  Jewish  method 
(already  tried  to  some  considerable  extent)  came  next,  and 
the  cycle  of  eighty-five  years  was  thought  to  be  the  correct 
one.  In  457  Victorius  of  Acquitaine  worked  out  an 
elaborate  cycle  of  532  years,  and  strengthened  his  view  by 
giving  dates  for  Easter  for  a  considerable  period. 
Ultimately  the  correct  cycle  of  nineteen  years  was  hit  upon 
and  the  use  of  the  Golden  Number  and  Sunday  letter 
adopted.  But,  in  the  meantime,  while  this  was  going  on, 
it  seems  to  me  that  everyone  had  his  own  Easter.  S.  Augus¬ 
tine  was  greatly  disturbed  about  it.  In  387,  for  example, 
the  Churches  of  what  is  now  France  had  their  Easter  on 
March  21st  (which  they  ought  never  to  have  done  at  all); 
Italy  (including  Rome,  of  course)  celebrated  it  on  April 
1 8th,  while  Egypt  put  it  off  until  the  last  possible  day — 
April  25th.  It  is  also  quite  clear  from  a  letter  of  Leo  the 
Great  that  much  the  same  thing  took  place  in  455.  In 
England  things  were  scarcely  better,  indeed  a  trifle  worse. 
The  early  British  and  Celtic  Churches  had  adopted  the 
cycle  of  eighty-five  years  which  they  had  originally  learnt 
from  the  Roman  use.  This  they  refused  to  abandon 
despite  the  efforts  of  Augustine.  Factions  arose  forthwith, 
with  the  undesirable  result  that  in  651  (according  to  Bede) 
there  were  two  distinct  Easters  in  England  alone.  So 
that  while  Queen  Eanfleda  was  fasting  and  keeping  Palm 
Sunday,  her  husband  Oswy  (King  of  Northumbria)  was 
keeping  Easter  day  merely  because  he  happened  to  be  in  a 
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different  part  of  the  country.  But  T|ieodore  ended  the 
differences  in  669,  and  nothing  further  was  done  until  Pope 
Gregory  suppressed  ten  days  in  the  month  of  October  in 
the  year  1552.  This  corrected  the  calendar  once  and 
for  all,  and  seived  to  strengthen  the  view  originally  taken 
by  the  Council  of  Nicea  at  the  same  time.  The  calendar 
as  he  corrected  it  was  universally  adopted,  but  the  part 
of  it  which  referred  to  Easter  was  not  finally  accepted 
here  until  as  late  as  1782.  Even  to-day  the  jealousy  which 
still  exists  between  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  and  that 
of  Rome  prevents  agreement  as  to  the  proper  day  for  the 
observance  of  the  Easter  Festival.  We  of  the  Western 
Church  follow  the  Nicene  ruling,  but  the  Eastern  church 
does  not — with  the  result  that  their  Easter  Day  very  rarely 
coincides  with  ours.  The  last  time  it  did  so  was  in  1865, 
but  it  will  be  some  considerable  time  before  it  so  occurs 
again. 


W  hitsuntide 

This  festival  is  not  so  ancient  in  the  matter  of  observance 
as  the  one  I  have  just  reviewed;  it  dates  from  the  fourth 
century.  The  first  actual  mention  of  it  which  I  have  been 
able  to  trace  occurs  in  one  of  the  canons  of  the  Synod  of 
Elvira,  which  was  attended  by  nineteen  bishops  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  dealing  with  matters  of  Church  discipline. 
The  council  was  noted  at  the  time  for  its  outspoken  censure 
of  the  veneration  of  pictures  in  churches,  which  it  forbade ; 
for  ordering  attendance  at  Mass  on  Sundays;  for  insisting 
upon  celibacy  in  the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  It  further 
denounced  as  totally  heretical  the  growing  practice  of 
allowing  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  to  supersede  that  of 
Whitsuntide.  The  word  Whitsunday  (it  scarcely  need  be 
pointed  out)  was  originally  White  Sunday,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  of  the  words  being  Hwita  Stinnandaegy  so 
called  from  the  white  chrisoms  worn  by  those  about  to  be 
baptised — in  the  eleventh  century,  apparently.  Pentecost 
(7revT»7/co<rT77 — fiftieth)  would  seem  to  be  a  better  name,  as 
Whitsunday  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  kept  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  Easter.  This  was  actually  done  in  the 
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year  34,  and  the  descension  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the 
Apostles  took  place  in  the  forenoon  of  June  the  First 
(which  happened  to  be  a  Sunday),  the  Ascension  having 
occurred — probably  about  the  same  time — on  May  22nd. 

As  the  third  Sunday  in  the  Church  Calendar  the 
Festival  of  Whitsuntide  commands  an  octave  generally 
known  as  Trinity  Sunday. 

This  octave  was  ordered  by  the  Synod  of  Mainz  in  813 ; 
but  the  vigil  had  been  observed  for  some  time,  and  though 
traces  of  an  earlier  octave  to  Whitsun  have  been  found 
it  was  not  till  828  that  (by  order  of  Gregory  IV)  Trinity 
Sunday  became  known  as  such.  Some  historians  state 
that  the  term  Trinity  Sunday  originated  in  this  country, 
and  that  Augustine  always  observed  it  under  that  title. 
Personally,  I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  credit  that  state¬ 
ment  :  I  think  that  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
name  given  to  it  by  Theophilus  of  Antioch  as  far  back 
as  180.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  certainly  implied 
more  than  once  in  the  New,  but  for  clarity  of  exposition 
one  would  commend  the  writing  of  Athanasius. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  those  who  translated  the 
Athanasian  Creed  were  not  more  careful  in  their  work. 
Had  they  been  so  they  might  have  led  off  with  a  less 
unfortunate  sentence  than  “  Whosoever  will  be  saved  first 
il  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  FaithT  I  cannot 
say  that  the  sentence  has  ever  disturbed  me  personally, 
but  I  think  I  can  state  without  fear  of  much  contradiction 
that  it  has  upset  a  good  many  people.  To  begin  with, 
quicunque  vult  salvus  esse  does  not  necessarily  mean 
whosoever  will  be  saved.  It  does  not  strain  the  Latin 
construction  in  any  way  whatever  to  give  salvus  a  better 
and  broader  meaning  altogether.  I  should  have  translated 
the  whole  phrase  thus :  “  Whosoever  will  be  in  a  healthy 
condition  first  it  is  essential  that  he  hold  some  sort  of 
universal  belief.”  That  is  quite  a  good  translation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  words,  and,  moreover,  seems  to  be  a  sound  and 
sensible  statement.  We  seem  to  have  been  rather  at  the 
mercy  of  our  translators.  But,  despite  the  clarity  with 
which  Athanasius  expounded  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
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many  heresies  have  arisen.  The  greatest  of  these,  in  my 
judgment,  has  been  the  preaching  of  Arius,  the  Mace 
donian  priest  of  the  fourth  century.  Arianism,  as  it  is 
now  called,  denies  the  equality  of  the  Three  Persons,  a 
doctrine  which  can  really  be  traced  back  a  century  farther 
and  ascribed  to  one  Paul  of  Samosata.  But  the  fact  that 
it  was  systematised  by  Arius  probably  accounts  for  it 
having  been  called  by  his  name.  The  Council  of  Nicea 
was  particularly  active  in  dealing  with  the  heresy,  the 
Nicene  Creed,  of  course,  being  the  result  of  their  delibera¬ 
tions.  The  wording  which  they  affected  has  remained 
much  the  same,  at  any  rate  down  to  the  words  “  I  believe 
in  the  Holy  GhostT  Out  of  the  328  bishops  who  sat  at 
that  conference  only  two  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
form  which  we  know.  Eusebius,  even,  was  persuaded  to 
sign  his  name  to  it,  but  he  altered  a  Greek  word.  Instead 
of  ofio-ovaLov  — of  one  substance  with  (the  Father) — he 
wrote  -  ovffiop,  which  can  only  mean  of  similar  sub¬ 
stance  to  (the  Father).  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  we 
have  retained  the  former  version  in  our  books  of  Common 
Prayer.  Vet  the  Council  of  Nicea,  with  all  its  power  and 
influence,  did  not  succeed  in  suppressing  Arianism. 
Constantins,  the  son  of  Constantine,  brought  it  all  up  again 
fifty  years  later.  But  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
381  Theodosius  I  restored  the  ruling  of  the  Nicene  authori¬ 
ties.  Arianism  has  suffered  many  reverses — division  in 
its  own  ranks,  chiefly.  The  West  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the 
Suevi  and  others  all  adopted  it,  whereas  in  this  country, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  to  that  of  the  Stuarts,  there 
were  constant  executions  for  Arianism.  To-day  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent,  except  in  Socinianism,  Deism,  and  in 
a  very  mild  form  known  as  Unit-arianism.  Like  all 
heresies,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  for  no  heresy 
has  ever  had  much  effect  upon  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  bedrock  facts  of  the  Christian  religion.  All  that  can 
be  said  for  heresy  is  that  it  has  occasionally  provided  a 
little  interesting  history. 


black  and  white  magic 


By  Rosita  Forbes 

I  The  chief  difference  between  these  two  forms  of  magic 
is  that  the  former,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  is  based 
on  hypnotism,  while  the  latter  is  as  much  a  science  as 
philosophy  or  jurisprudence.  Throughout  the  East, 
where  superstition  is  closely  interwoven  with  religion, 
custom  and  tradition,  black  magic  is  a  potent  factor  in 
I  everyday  life.  Occasionally  it  is  hereditary  in  certain 

!  families,  but,  as  there  are  no  young  witches  and  wizards, 

.i  presumably  its  functions  cannot  be  exercised  until  power 

ihas  developed  with  maturity.  Magic  is  the  weapon  of 
age.  Youth  has  no  need  of  it.  Moreover,  youth  plays  a 
i  very  small  part  in  Eastern  social  life.  The  years,  which 

f  are  so  galling  to  us,  are  the  insignia  of  royalty  in  an  East 

j  which  considers  wisdom  and  experience  the  most  valuable 

i  of  its  assets.  The  whole  of  its  life  is  based  on  the  develop¬ 

ment  of  the  mind  rather  than  the  body,  so  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  lay  claim  to  unusual  mental  powers. 

;  A  faint  reflection  of  such  powers  has  been  labelled  in 
Europe  as  the  “evil  eye.”  I  have  seen  peasants  in  Italy  and 
Spain  make  the  “  sign  of  horns  ”  when  passing  individuals 
i  whom  they  believe  possess  the  power  of  throwing  evil  spells 
on  them.  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  child,  the  village  police¬ 
man  solemnly  asking  my  grandfather  to  sign  a  warrant 
against  a  crone  who  had  “  overlooked  ”  his  brother’s  sheep  ! 
Throughout  history  innumerable  witches  have  been  burned 
because  a  “  murrain  ” — possibly  foot-and-mouth  disease — 
had  fallen  on  their  neighbours’  cattle.  The  records  of 
trials  in  the  Middle  Ages  show  that,  among  those  con¬ 
demned  to  death  for  practising  the  black  arts,  many  were 
accused  of  murder  through  what  can  only  have  been 
hypnotism.  At  the  Edinburgh  Assizes  in  1743  a  woman 
was  judged  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  destroy  a  rival  by 
means  of  a  small  wax  image,  into  whose  vital  portions  she 
stuck  pins,  which  produced  a  simultaneous  agony  in  the 
body  of  her  enemy.  The  image  and  the  pins,  of  course, 
were  simply  the  vehicles  of  a  mesmeric  will,  just  as  the 
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crystal  or  any  other  bright  object  focuses  the  attention  of 
a  modern  hypnotist. 

This  principle,  which  has  been  known  to  European 
witches  throughout  the  centuries,  and  which  is  still  prac¬ 
tised  in  remote  districts,  is  developed  by  the  peculiar 
psychology  of  the  East,  where  it  has  become  the  weapon 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  final  arbiter  in  the 
struggle  of  existence. 

In  the  most  primitive  countries  the  power  of  the  chiefs 
is  always  backed  by  that  of  the  local  medicine  man  or 
some  wise  woman,  who,  because  he  or  she  is  an  able 
hypnotist,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  herbal  properties, 
is  regarded  as  scarcely  less  formidable  than  the  deity.  In 
Fiji,  in  Papua,  in  Zululand,  I  have  seen  different  forms  of 
“  devil-houses,”  wherein  promising  neophytes  are  initiated, 
by  a  process  of  alternate  drugging  and  starvation,  into  the 
plastic  condition  wherein  they  become  mediums  of  the 
local  expert’s  magic,  and  eventually  proficient  disciples. 
Such  devil-houses  are  held  in  terror  by  the  natives,  who 
will  never  pass  near  one  if  they  can  help  it,  or  even  spend 
a  night  in  a  village  which  contains  one.  Their  fear  and 
superstition  make  them  particularly  good  subjects  for  the 
influence  of  the  witch  doctors,  but  on  several  occasions 
white  people,  originally  sceptical  of  the  magician’s  powers, 
have  fallen  before  them.  In  Zululand  in  1914  I  spent  a 
night  in  a  kraal  near  Isantlewana,  and  was  taken,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  local  wizard, 
an  unprepossessing  individual,  accordion-pleated  with 
wrinkles  and  tufted  with  unexpected  hair.  His  servant 
crept  about  like  an  automaton,  speechless  and  curiously 
crumpled.  It  was  not  until  he  came  out  into  the  light 
that  I  saw  he  was  undoubtedly  European,  and  probably 
English,  but  his  eyes  were  blank,  with  an  inverted  look, 
and  he  took  no  notice  of  my  questions.  The  only  informa¬ 
tion  that  my  guide  could  supply  was  that  the  man  had 
been  a  trader,  and  that  he  had  disappeared  for  a  time 
after  incurring  the  enmity  of  the  magician.  I  have  come 
across  other  cases  of  white  men  going  native  because  they 
have  too  far  entangled  themselves  with  the  bastard  necro¬ 
mancy  of  the  savages  among  whom  they  lived. 
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This  witchcraft  is  draped  in  an  infinity  of  trappings, 
adjusted  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  or  deceiving  the 
multitude,  but  when  such  properties  as  virginal  intestines 
(used  in  Zululand),  hashish  and  kat,  the  strongest  drugs 
of  Asir,  or  the  intoxicating  potions  of  Lasta  are  deleted, 
together  with  their  adjuncts  of  moonlight,  smoke  and 
incantations,  we  come  down  to  the  hypnotism  which  is  a 
quality  of  all  primitive  peoples  and  the  susceptible,  plastic 
characters  of  which  its  devotees  are  composed. 

Mass  hypnotism  is  most  remarkable,  yet  it  undoubtedly 
must  be  within  the  power  of  primitive  magicians,  because 
a  score  of  villagers  will  bear  witness  to  having  seen  the 
phenomena  at  the  same  time.  In  Papua  I  was  once  induced 
to  assist  at  such  a  seance.  It  took  place  on  the  beach  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  semi-civilisation  of  Port 
Moresby.  The  occasion  was  the  return  of  a  native  trading 
boat,  which  was  followed  by  a  sexual  dance,  during  which 
men  and  women,  closely  linked,  padded  up  and  down 
between  the  whisper  of  wind  in  the  palms  and  the  surge 
of  the  surf.  It  was  an  ideal  setting  for  witchcraft. 
Imagination  ran  riot  even  before  the  dark  figures  ranged 
themselves  in  a  circle,  almost  naked,  head-dresses  of 
feathers,  lobster  claws  and  shells,  etched  against  the  half 
light.  I  have  noticed  that  black  magic,  unless  it  is  simply 
a  trick  to  amuse  foreigners,  is  always  practised  in  circum¬ 
stances  where  the  magician  can  count  on  the  maximum 
effect  of  scenery  and  stage  properties,  whether  natural  or 
artificial,  on  the  minimum  resistance  offered  by  his  audience. 

On  this  occasion  the  wizard  was  a  ghastly  figure,  adding 
a  rattle  of  bones  to  the  grotesqueness  of  whitewash  and 
nostrils  split  by  reeds.  He  drew  hieroglyphics,  whirled 
like  a  top  amidst  a  shrieked  incantation,  performed  suffi¬ 
cient  hocus-pocus  to  induce  receptivity  among  the  watchers, 
and  then,  on  the  top  of  all  this  nonsense,  made  each  one  of 
us  see  what  appeared  to  be  a  genuine  apparition.  An 
enormous  inchoate  figure  looined  between  us.  It  was 
monstrous  in  size,  and  its  outline  gradually  solidified  till 
it  represented  what  would  be  the  local  idea  of  a  deity,  but 
the  proof  that  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  projection  of 
the  magician’s  mind  occurred  to  us  afterwards.  There  had 
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been  four  Europeans  present,  and  to  prevent  trickery  we 
had  sat  at  different  points  of  the  circle,  so  that  we  ought, 
logically,  to  have  seen  different  aspects  of  the  apparition. 
But  we  didn’t.  To  each  of  us  the  thing  appeared  abso¬ 
lutely  full  face,  as  flat  as  a  figure  on  a  screen,  and,  as 
far  as  our  interpreter  could  discover  later  on,  each  native 
had  seen  exactly  what  we  saw. 

A  simpler  form  of  mass  hypnotism,  but  more  ingenious 
because  it  is  practised  in  broad  daylight  in  any  place  the 
audience  chooses,  is  the  trick  which  so  many  of  us  have 
seen  in  India  and  Ceylon.  The  juggler  produces  a  basket 
and  a  mango  seed.  He  sits  down  on  your  verandah, 
scoops  a  little  earth  into  a  pile,  plants  his  seed,  covers  it 
with  a  basket,  and  mutters  a  rigmarole  over  it.  When 
the  basket  is  lifted  a  small  plant  is  seen  growing  out  of 
the  earth.  The  cover  is  replaced,  there  is  more  mumbling 
accompanied  by  a  pass  or  two,  and  then  a  fully  grown  bush 
almost  pushes  the  basket  off  the  top  leaves.  As  the 
juggler  is  semi-naked,  with  no  possible  means  of  hiding 
the  plant,  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  photograph 
the  experiment.  On  my  first  attempt  the  conjurer  failed  in 
the  trick,  saying  that  an  evil  presence  was  working  against 
him.  My  second  was  successful,  but  the  negative,  exposed 
at  the  moment  when  the  basket  was  lifted  from  the  fully 
grown  bush,  showed  nothing  but  a  small  pile  of  earth ! 

When  I  was  in  India,  like  everyone  else,  I  constantly 
heard  of  the  rope  trick,  in  which  a  juggler  throws  a  cord 
in  the  air.  It  remains  as  stiff  as  a  pillar,  and  his  assistant 
climbs  up  it  and  disappears  off  the  top !  Not  only  was  I 
never  able  to  see  this  trick  myself,  but  I  never  met  anyone 
who  had,  until  King  Hakon  of  Norway  told  me  that  it 
had  been  performed  in  his  honour  at  Tunis.  One  of  his 
suite  took  a  photograph  at  the  moment  when  the  juggler 
was  almost  at  the  top  of  the  rope,  but  the  developed  nega¬ 
tive  showed  the  rope  and  both  jugglers  on  the  ground ! 

The  whole  mental  atmosphere  of  the  East  is  adapted 
to  magic  because  the  simplest  of  its  actions  are  based  on 
traditions  whose  origins  are  not  known.  Life  is  full  of 
mystery,  accepted  with  the  placidity  and  patience  of  races 
which  never  attempt  to  explain  the  inevitable.  How  often 
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have  I  enquired  into  the  origin,  scope  and  purpose  of  local 
witchcraft  and  been  answered  with  such  phrases  as  “  This 
is  the  Abyssinian  custom,”  “  It  is  the  will  of  Allah !  ” 
“  It  has  always  been  this  way,”  “  How  should  a  man 
know?”  Enquiry  is  baffled  by  the  blank  wall  of  non- 
resistance,  the  blind  fatalism  which  accepts  everything 
it  doesn’t  understand  as  custom  or  religion. 

There  is  such  a  remarkable  power  of  mind  over  matter 
all  over  the  East,  since  each  Moslem  or  each  Buddhist  from 
childhood  is  taught  the  first  is  vital  and  the  second  negli¬ 
gible,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  introduce  hypnotism 
into  a  state  where  men  can'  die  at  will.  I  was  in  India 
during  an  outburst  of  plague  and  in  Arabia  during  one 
of  cholera.  On  both  occasions  I  saw  people  die  from 
fright,  though  they  had  not  got  the  disease.  In  Asir  the 
headman  of  my  caravan,  a  fat  townsman  called  Jusuf, 
assured  me,  after  a  fight  in  which  he  had  not  been  hurt, 
that  he  was  going  to  die.  There  was  nothing  whatsoever 
the  matter  with  him,  but  his  pulse  got  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  he  undoubtedly  would  have  died  but  that,  in  the  pitch 
darkness  of  the  hut  in  which  we  had  all  taken  refuge,  I 
poured  half  a  bottle  of  Eau  de  Cologne  (under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  was  brandy)  down  his  throat.  The  shock 
apparently  stimulated  him  into  further  interest  in  life ! 

I  have  always  found  Eno’s  fruit  salts  an  almost  infallible 
cure  for  Eastern  ills,  because  a  few  passes  made  over  the 
powder  when  water  is  added  to  it  invest  the  subsequent 
sizzling  with  that  magic  which  is  an  essential  part  of 
medicinal  ritual  in  the  Orient ! 

The  darker  the  magic  the  more  it  depends  not  only  on 
the  simple  receptivity  of  the  people  but  on  the  mystery 
with  which  it  can  contrive  to  enwrap  itself.  It  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  how  little  the  East  knows  of  the  habits  which  are 
a  part  of  its  daily  life.  In  Yemen  no  woman  will  take  a 
passing  glance  in  the  mirror.  She  must  look  in  it  full 
face,  but  she  does  not  know  this  is  to  prevent  a  devil 
glancing  into  it  with  her  unobserved  !  After  each  prayer 
the  Moslem  bows  automatically  right  and  left,  but  only  the 
educated  realise  they  are  saluting  the  angels  of  judgment, 
who  stand  on  either  side  to  record  a  man’s  good  or  evil 
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deeds.  It  is  unlucky  in  Africa  to  shuffle  into  your  wide, 
heelless  slippers  backwards,  but  it  took  me  months  to 
discover  that  this  is  because  the  jinns  walk  always  with 
their  feet  reversed  !  Before  preparing  the  stew  an  Arab 
woman  throws  a  pinch  of  salt  across  it,  without  realising 
that  it  goes  into  the  eye  of  a  devil  who  may  be  anxious  to 
eat  it ! 

Each  sex  in  Islam  has  customs  that  the  other  knows 
nothing  about.  For  instance,  even  from  the  civilised 
harems  of  North  Africa  at  full  moon  the  women  go  out 
into  the  desert  and  build  little  cairns  of  stones,  but  what 
the  reason  is  I  doubt  if  they  themselves  know.  In  any 
case,  their  husbands  do  not.  “  It  is  women’s  custom,”  they 
say,  with  a  tolerant  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  just  as  they 
speak  of  “  women’s  language,”  a  dialect  which  is  known 
only  to  the  harems  and  which  no  male  being  has  ever 
been  able  to  understand. 

The  strangest  and  most  inexplicable  customs  are  con¬ 
nected  with  weddings.  In  Algeria  and  Tunisia  an  hour 
before  the  bride  leaves  her  house  while  the  marriage  fes¬ 
tivities  are  at  their  height  a  man  dressed  as  a  woman, 
belonging  to  a  family  in  which  the  office  or  privilege  is 
hereditary,  goes  in  alone  to  the  bride.  What  he  does  or 
what  he  says  is  a  secret  religiously  guarded,  and,  though 
I  have  seen  it  happen,  seen  in  more  primitive  harems  the 
disguised  man  rise  from  the  the  ranks  of  ancient  feminine 
musicians,  beating  audhs  and  drums,  and  go  behind  the 
screen  where  the  bride  has  sat  all  day,  the  object  of  the 
ceremony  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

Is  it  remarkable  that  a  life  so  interwoven  with  mysticism 
and  superstition  should  be  susceptible  to  any  form  of  that 
magic  which  it  has  always  believed  to  be  as  great  a  power 
as  faith  or  race  or  motherhood? 

Generally  black  magic  goes  no  farther  than  hypnotism 
based  on  the  necessity  of  providing  some  antidote  to  the 
doctrine  of  physical  force,  which  would  otherwise  rule  the 
world.  There  are,  however,  a  few  evil  practitioners  who 
pretend  that  they  can  raise  the  dead,  which  is  against  all 
the  laws  of  Islam.  There  used  to  be  one  such  person  in 
the  mouskey  in  Cairo.  He  was  called  Sayed  Ahmed,  but 
he  had  no  more  right  to  the  title  (Sayed)  than  to  the 
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phantastic  claim  he  made.  It  was  very  difficult  and  expen¬ 
sive  to  witness  his  seances,  but  through  an  Egyptian  friend, 
I  was  once  admitted,  and,  amidst  every  possible  effect  of 
darkness,  incense,  smoke  and  wind,  all  of  which  might 
have  been  arranged,  the  magician  trifled  with  a  science 
which  he  had  perverted  to  his  own  uses,  and  raised  the 
most  horrible  forms  I  have  ever  seen.  My  impression  was 
that  he  was  nearly  as  terrified  as  his  audience,  and  when, 
instead  of  the  dead  Sufi  he  had  promised  us,  he  produced 
an  inhuman  vision  which  towered  out  of  the  suddenly  non¬ 
existent  roof,  he  quite  frankly  took  refuge  in  prayer.  I 
did  not  wait  for  any  further  manifestations  ! 

I  do  not  think  this  was  hypnotism.  I  believe  it  was  an 
inexpert  dabbling  in  the  true  magianism  of  the  East, 
which,  for  purposes  of  contrast,  I  call  white  magic. 

This  scientific  study,  which  has  filled  libraries  from 
Baghdad  to  Fez,  is  the  philosophy  of  demonology,  the 
control  of  space,  but  not  of  time.  It  does  not  claim  to 
raise  the  dead,  only  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge,  which 
it  considers  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  at  the  service  of 
future  students.  It  claims  that  all  knowledge  is  one,  and 
that  therefore  space  has  no  power  to  separate  the  fellow 
masters  of  science.  The  Sufis  of  the  Islamic  world  and 
the  Yogis  of  the  Buddhist  believe  that  they  can  at  will 
project  their  minds  to  any  portion  of  the  world  they  wish 
to  visit  while  their  bodies  remain  sometimes  in  a  trance, 
sometimes  following  their  normal  avocations  at  home. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  spiritual  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  made  yearly  by  those  sages  whose  bodies 
apparently  have  never  left  their  homes.  I  can  find  no 
theory  to  account  for  the  fact  that  certain  great  teachers 
in  the  African  Zawias  can 'tell  in  complete  detail  every 
incident  of  a  pilgrimage  before  anyone  has  yet  returned 
from  Mecca  and  before  they  could  have  had  any  possible 
communication  with  anyone  on  it.  It  may  be  some  per¬ 
fected  form  of  telepathy,  but  they  will  describe  the  Hadj 
as  it  would  have  happened,  or  did  happen,  to  them  indi¬ 
vidually,  with  their  rank  and  friends  and  habits,  not  as  it 
would  have  appeared  to  any  general  pilgrim.  Personally, 
I  have  seen  enough  of  this  form  of  “  mental  projection  ”  in 
the  East  to  believe  that  such  wise  men,  after  a  lifetime  of 
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self-denial,  are  capable  of  living  two  lives,  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods,  according  to  their  knowledge. 

This  power  is  the  result  of  an  asceticism  unknown  in 
the  West,  even  among  Trappists.  An  example  is  the 
monastery  of  Koyosan  on  a  mountain  top  in  Japan.  It 
takes  forty  years  of  learning  to  make  a  Buddhist  monk  in 
this  hermitage,  buried  among  sunless  pine  forests,  and 
then,  as  a  novice  said  to  me,  “  a  man  is  at  the  gate  of 
wisdom.” 

Boys  enter  the  monastery  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  seven 
years  later  they  take  the  first  vows  of  the  novitiate, 
assuming  the  triple  cord,  which  symbolises  chastity, 
poverty,  and  obedience.  I  spent  a  few  days  in  the  guest¬ 
house  of  this  monastery,  and  attended  the  Buddhist 
masses,  celebrated  at  midnight  and  at  dawn.  In  a  long 
panelled  room,  the  floor  covered  with  very  clean  reed 
mats,  the  only  furniture  a  couple  of  scarlet  gongs  and  the 
stand  for  the  heavy  books  of  prayer,  an  enormous  Buddha, 
its  gold  dimmed  by  age,  loomed  out  of  the  shadows. 
Priests  and  novices  were  ranged  in  two  long  rows,  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor,  all  wrapped  in  the  same  colourless 
robes  as  greyly  yellow  as  their  faces.  Of  the  world  these 
men  knew  nothing.  From  childhood  they  had  never  eaten 
flesh,  fish,  eggs,  or  drunk  milk;  they  had  never  known 
women,  never  talked  of  anything  but  religion  and  philo¬ 
sophy,  never  slept  more  than  two  or  three  hours  a  night. 
When  they  were  not  engaged  in  their  endless  studies  or  in 
that  repetitive  prayer  which  is  a  direct  bridge  to  the  next 
world,  so  much  more  real  to  them  than  this  earth,  they  were 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  infinite.  Space  to  them 
is  a  storehouse  of  all  good  and  evil,  of  all  the  thought  that 
has  preceded  us.  Action  means  nothing,  for  its  conse¬ 
quences  are  effective  only  in  this  world,  which  Buddhism 
regards  as  a  corridor  leading  to  the  next.  Thought  is 
eternal.  It  is  like  a  stone  dropped  into  a  pool,  its  ripples 
widening  into  ever  farther  reaching  circles  of  knowledge. 

As  I  sat  in  a  corner  listening  to  the  drone  of  the  mass 
and  watching  the  placid,  serene  faces,  so  marked  by 
thought  that  age  and  time  had  ceased  to  affect  them  at  all, 
I  realised  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the  appearance 
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of  young  and  old.  All  were  livid  and  parchment-skinned. 
They  were  indescribably  assured,  for  they  had  passed 
beyond  all  physical  feeling  and  all  mental  worry.  I  had  the 
idea  that  flesh  and  bone  were  immaterial  coverings  to  be 
discarded  as  easily  as  the  robes  they  wore.  A  body  was  no 
longer  personal  property.  I  felt  it  might  be  changed, 
thrown  away,  lost  or  forgotten,  as  easily  as  the  name  which 
so  many  years  ago  had  belonged  to  it.  In  Koyosan  there 
are  no  names  or  other  labels.  “  I  am  the  little  knowledge 
that  I  have  acquired,”  said  one  of  the  priests,  and  later, 
when  I  asked  him  of  the  future,  he  answered,  “  I  shall  not 
partake  of  immortality,  but  contribute  to  it.” 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  my  visit,  when  I  wanted  to  say 
good-bye  to  my  nameless  host,  that  for  the  first  time  I  saw 
the  phenomenon  of  dual  existence.  In  his  usual  corner  of 
the  temple-room  sat  my  friend,  a  bundle  of  woollen 
creases,  with  equally  crinkled  skin  and  bone  slumped 
vacantly  inside  it.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  shuffling 
of  my  stockinged  feet  on  the  mats  or  to  my  apologetic 
murmurs,  and  presently  the  novice  who  attended  the  guest¬ 
house  plucked  at  my  sleeve.  “  He  is  not  there,”  he  said. 
“  What  do  you  mean,”  I  protested.  “  I  can  see  him.” 
“  No,  it  is  not  the  teacher;  it  is  only  his  body.”  He  used 
a  word  which  meant  shell. 

Together  we  went  out  into  the  garden,  and  while  the 
youth,  who  looked  as  old  as  Time,  explained  the  complete 
separation  of  body  and  mind  achieved  by  study,  asceticism 
and  contemplation,  I  looked  at  the  many-finned  gold¬ 
fishes  swimming  in  a  pool.  A  minute  later  my  priestly 
friend  approached  from  the  opposite  direction  to  the  room 
in  which  I  had  left  him  seated  and  to  which  there  was  only 
one  entrance,  immediately  behind  me.  The  figure  was 
normal  and  opaque,  casting  a  shadow.  Its  robes  fluttered 
around  it,  moving  the  plants  as  it  passed.  “  Look,  the 
spirit  of  the  teacher  returns,”  said  the  novice,  and 
beckoned  me  to  enter  the  temple-room.  The  priest  was 
now  praying  in  his  corner,  and  after  he  had  finished  his 
beads  he  spoke  to  us  in  a  voice  thin  as  reeds,  monotonous 
as  machinery. 

As  I  went  down  the  mountain  I  decided  my  imagination 
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had  been  playing  tricks,  but  in  the  last  eight  years  I  have 
seen  variations  of  the  same  phenomenon  so  often  in  Africa 
and  Arabia  that  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  genuine  separation 
of  mind  and  body.  I  have  tried  to  discover  why  the  former 
should  appear  as  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  latter.  An  alim 
of  Morocco  once  explained  to  me  in  this  way :  “You 
see  what  you  expect,  no  more,  no  less.  Sometimes  we  see 
nothing  at  all,  because  the  shell,  which  clothes  the  wisdom 
we  have  summoned,  is  unimportant  to  us.  To  you  it  is 
essential,  so  when  you  are  in  touch  with  a  mind  from  far 
away  you  clothe  it  in  the  fashion  to  which  you  are  accus¬ 
tomed.  So  do  our  own  disciples,  and  often  one  of  them 
sees  the  visitant  in  different  garb,  but  to  us  who  have 
achieved  some  small  knowledge  the  contact  is  of  the  mind 
only,  and  our  senses,  which  are  the  servants  of  the  mind, 
do  not  operate  at  all.” 

Of  course,  all  this,  to  the  West,  is  as  incomprehensible 
as  aeroplanes  and  elevators,  radio  and  electricity  would 
be  to  primitive  Arabia !  Therefore,  let  us  consider  the 
science  which  makes  possible  such  apparent  impossibilities. 
In  Moslem  countries  it  is  called  “  Ilm  el  Issm  ” — the  Study 
of  the  Name — and  it  is  based  on  the  principles,  or  magic 
virtues,  contained  in  the  names  of  God  and  in  certain  other 
names  recorded  in  history,  such  as  those  of  Solomon  and 
the  Seven  Sleepers,  who  were  Christian  martyrs  and  yet 
form  part  of  the  hierarchy  of  Arab  magianism.  This 
science  has  been  studied  throughout  history,  and  with  the 
Moorish  conquest  of  Spain  it  became  the  chief  branch  of 
learning  at  the  famous  universities  of  Cordova  and  Seville. 
When  the  Abencerage  dynasty  was  driven  out  of  Spain, 
when  the  last  Moorish  king,  Boabdel,  turned  to  look  back 
at  Granada  and  his  mother  rebuked  him  :  “  Weep  not  like 
a  woman  for  that  which  thou  couldst  not  hold  like  a  man,” 
it  is  supposed  that  many  books  from  the  great  Arab 
libraries  were  taken  by  the  fugitives  to  Morocco  and  are 
preserved  at  the  Zawia  of  Telehdi  in  the  Ahmas  Moun¬ 
tains.  If  this  is  true  it  explains  the  popular  study  of 
“  Ilm  el  Issm  ”  among  the  Moroccan  Ulema.  Mulai  Sadiq 
er  Raisuni  showed  me  many  interesting  works  on  the 
subject  when  I  was  in  Tazrut  as  a  guest  in  the  camp  of  his 
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famous  cousin,  the  brigand  and  patriot,  Raisuli.  The 
science  originated  from  the  passage  in  the  Koran  “  God 
has  great  names — invoke  him  by  those  names  and  fly 
from  those  who  misuse  them,”  i.e.,  from  those  who  attribute 
wrong  names  to  God,  or  who  try  to  make  a  wrong  use  of 
them,  like  the  so-called  “  Sayed  Ahmed  ”  in  Cairo. 

The  Prophet  Mohammed,  in  one  of  the  Hadith  (Sayings), 
said,  “  God  has  99  names — 100  minus  i ;  those  who  know 
them  will  enter  into  paradise.”  It  is  supposed  that,  by 
using  the  “  great  name,”  the  hundredth,  all  prayers  are 
granted. 

It  is  the  great  name,  known  to  only  a  few  of  the  very 
learned  and  very  holy,  which  makes  God  (or  more  probably 
the  correct  translation  would  be  “  good  ”)  the  servant  of 
the  name,  and  it  is  written  on  a  few  unique  amulets  and 
talismans,  but  concealed  in  undecipherable  cryptograms. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  who, 
remember,  never  claimed  to  perform  miracles,  is  not 
supposed  to  have  known  this  great  name,  but  some  legends 
insist  that  his  child  wife,  Aysha,  discovered  it  by  chance, 
but  was  forbidden  by  the  Prophet  to  use  or  reveal  it. 

This  science  of  the  virtues  of  God’s  names  and  their  use 
on  particular  dates,  under  peculiar  elemental  and  stellar 
conditions,  is  a  considerable  part  of  Moslem  magic,  but  it 
is  the  study  of  a  lifetime,  and  successful  practice  depends 
on  the  most  rigorous  asceticism. 

Each  name  has  a  separate  virtue  known  only  to  the 
initiated,  and  no  strict  Moslem  will  ever  throw  away 
written  paper  for  fear  a  name  of  God  may  be  inscribed  on 
it. 

“  Bismillah,”  the  first  word  of  the  Koran,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  on  the  side  of  Adam,  the  wing  of 
Gabriel,  the  tongue  of  Jesus,  and  the  seal  of  Solomon, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  all  genuine  Moslem  snake 
charmers  use  the  name  of  the  Jewish  Solomon  in  the 
ritualistic  incantation  which,  handed  down  from  father  to 
son,  undoubtedly  stupefies  reptiles. 

Mulai  Sadiq  assured  me  that  by  the  use  of  these  names 
he  could  “  raise  jinns.”  It  had  taken  him  seventeen  years 
to  acquire  this  proficiency,  which  was  but  the  first  step 
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(since  a  jinn  is  only  an  elemental  combination  with  no  real 
existence)  to  that  annihilation  of  distance  which  allows  the 
master  sages  to  intercommunicate  without  personal  con¬ 
tact.  Here  is  the  old  man’s  own  story  of  an  unsuccessful 
attempt,  reminiscent  of  the  grotesque  horrors  I  witnessed 
in  Cairo :  “  There  are  two  kinds  of  jinns,  as  you  may  read 
in  the  Koran,”  he  said.  “  Those  who  are  believing  do 
not  trouble  Moslems,  but  the  unbelieving  kind  are  most 
dangerous  unless  you  have  learned  to  control  them.  This 
is  a  science  which  you  must  study  carefully.  It  is  called 
Ulm  el  Issm,  and  I  worked  at  it  for  five  years  before  I 
tried  to  have  conversation  with  a  jinn.  I  had  been  warned 
that  he  should  appear  in  human  form,  with  jellaba  and 
turban,  and  seating  himself  beside  me  should  talk  to  me  in 
an  ordinary  voice  and  answer  such  questions  as  I  put  to 
him.  But  if  he  came  in  any  other  form  it  was  bad,  and  I 
must  have  no  dealings  with  him.  I  made  all  the  necessary 
exhortations,  and  at  the  end  I  saw  a  shape  in  front  of  me. 
It  had  two  legs  like  a  dog,  with  human  feet,  and  its  body 
was  also  a  dog’s,  but  its  neck  was  so  long  that  it  reached  to 
the  ceiling.  I  was  in  my  house  at  Tetuan,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  roof  had  become  a  funnel  so  that  the  head  of  the 
beast  was  in  the  sky.” 

Mulai  Sadiq  spoke  as  if  he  were  relating  a  most  normal 
experience,  and  when  I  asked,  somewhat  breathlessly, 
what  he  had  done  in  view  of  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  jinn,  he  answered  impatiently,  “  Well,  of  course, 
I  knew  I  had  made  a  mistake,  so  I  began  praying  as  hard 
as  I  could,  and  at  each  repetition  of  the  name  of  Allah 
the  beast  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  till  finally  it  vanished 
altogether.”  “  Have  you  ever  tried  again?  ”  “  No,  I 

have  been  much  too  frightened;  but  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
learning.  There  is  nothing  that  a  man  cannot  do  if  he 
have  enough  will  power.” 

It  was  through  my  subsequent  friendship  with  one  of 
the  Ulema  of  Telehdi,  the  most  famous  of  Moroccan 
hermitages,  that  I  saw  this  rite  performed  by  an  expert. 
We  were  sitting  one  afternoon  in  a  mud-walled  court  in 
front  of  a  qubba,  the  tomb  of  a  holy  man.  The  sun  was 
just  beginning  to  slant  down  towards  the  ranges,  which 
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looked  like  a  crumpled  cloak  below  us.  We  had  been 
talking  of  magianism,  and  I  had  enumerated  the  books  I 
had  read  and  the  experiments  I  had  witnessed.  The  sage, 
whose  age  seemed  beyond  any  possible  accumulation  of 
years,  told  me  earnestly  and  with  obvious  sincerity,  “  This 
is  no  study  for  the  West.”  “  Why.''  ”  I  asked.  “  You 
are  not  sufficiently  single-hearted.  Just  as  the  world,  for 
the  pure,  is  unlimited  good,  so  for  those  blinded  by  the 
flesh  it  can  be  a  well  of  evil.”  He  smiled  at  me,  half 
prophet,  half  child.  “  It  is  foolish  to  fish,  when  you  do 
not  know  what  bait  to  use  or  what  will  be  the  nature  of 
your  catch !  ” 

I  asked  him  if  there  were  any  spells  known  to  the 
greatest  Moslem  scientists  which  could  raise  the  dead. 
He  shook  his  head.  “  No,”  he  replied,  “  but  if  I  wished 
to  instruct  a  pupil  in  the  wisdom  of  A1  Farid  (mentioning 
a  twelfth-century  mystic  and  poet)  I  might  produce  for 
him  a  figure  of  this  Sufi,  in  order  that  his  immaturity  should 
better  grasp  the  knowledge  which  would  be  administered 
to  him.” 

I  am  translating  this  conversation  as  accurately  as  I  can 
remember  it  from  the  Arabic,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
thing  I  saw.  The  Ahm  refused  to  experiment  with  that 
which  concerned  past  centuries.  “  Such  knowledge  is  not 
for  the  unbelieving,”  he  said ;  but  he  courteously  refrained 
from  using  the  word  “  kafr  ” — infidel. 

I  had  been  in  Yemen,  in  Western  Arabia,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  Telehdi  was  in  contact  with  an  Idrissi  college 
there — the  founder  of  this  sect  was  educated  at  the 
Kairouin  University  in  Fez — so  my  friendly  Alim, 
generically  named  Sherif  Mohamed,  agreed  to  summon 
one  of  his  Western  Arabian  compeers. 

Remember,  there  was  no  shadow  round  us.  We  were 
in  a  bare,  empty  yard,  in  August  sunshine.  My  companion 
drew  a  pentagram  in  the  dust,  marked  some  hieroglyphics 
in  it,  and  appeared  to  withdraw  himself  in  contemplation. 
He  took  no  notice  of  me  as  I  huddled  so  close  that  I  could 
touch  his  robes.  All  at  once  there  was  a  man  sitting  within 
the  diagram.  To  say  he  “  appeared  suddenly  ”  would  not 
express  the  effect,  for  it  seemed  as  if  he’d  always  been 
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there,  though  I  had  only  just  noticed  him.  There  was 
nothing  startling  or  frightening.  He  was  rather  pale  and 
rather  hot.  I  could  see  the  sweat  on  his  forehead  under 
the  veil  worn  by  Yemen  sherifs.  He  took  off  his  sandals 
with  the  enormous  woven  and  dyed  grass  straps  familiar  to 
Arabia,  but  unknown  in  Morocco.  His  costume  consisted 
of  the  Yemen  striped  cloth,  and  his  face  was  the  hairless, 
hollow-cheeked  type  of  the  original  Arab  stock.  For  some 
time  the  Sherif  Mohamed  and  his  visitor  talked  in  normal 
voices,  but,  while  I  could  understand  the  first,  the  new¬ 
comer’s  words  were  incomprehensible  to  me.  In  fact,  I 
cannot  really  be  certain  that  I  heard  him  talk.  I  received 
a  normal  impression  of  conversation,  of  the  visitor  fidget¬ 
ting  in  the  sunshine,  of  his  emitting  those  long-drawn 
grunts  which  are  the  Yemenese  version  of  a  sigh,  and  then 
I  saw  him  wriggling  his  big  toes  back  into  the  sandals.  1 
noticed  they  were  splayed  and  marked  by  the  broad  bands. 
After  that  he  was  gone,  but  again  I  had  no  impression 
of  disappearance.  It  was  just  as  if  a  visitor  had  left. 
Sherif  Mohamed  said  the  Fatha,  which  is  the  first  sura  of 
the  Koran  and  a  Moslem  prayer,  and  that  was  the  end  of 
the  matter. 

I  have  seen  variations  of  that  same  performance  in  a 
Senussi  College  in  Cyrenaica,  in  an  Idrissi  one  in  Asir,  in 
the  house  of  a  Moqu’addam  in  Fez,  and  in  Cairo  when 
three  sheikhs  of  the  Azhar  University  were  discussing  the 
powers  of  an  Egyptian  Sufi,  Sidi  Abd  er  Rahman  es  Siuti. 

It  is  quite  easy,  of  course,  to  say  that  in  each  case  I  was 
hypnotised.  It  would  have  been  child’s  play  for  any  of 
these  occultists  to  make  me  see  anything  they  chose,  but 
it  would  be  an  unprecedented  insult  to  the  name  of  Allah 
they  invoked  and  as  illogical  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  mystifying  a  confirmation  candidate  with  the  three- 
card  trick,  or  a  Crusading  Pope,  the  keys  of  heaven  in 
his  hands,  deluding  the  mediaeval  faithful  by  producing 
rabbits  out  of  his  mitre. 

The  character  of  these  religious  sheikhs  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  considering  the  scope  of  their  powers. 
Their  whole  lives  have  been  devoted  to  study.  By  the 
rigorous  elimination  of  every  physical  appetite,  they  have 
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acquired  a  simplicity  and  serenity  which  enables  them  to 
“  walk  with  God.”  Allah-the-all-merciful-and-all-com- 
passionate  is  a  part  of  their  daily  lives,  present  in  every 
thought  and  every  action. 

They  do  not  generally  discuss  their  beliefs  with 
strangers,  and  their  austerity  is  a  barrier  even  to  the 
bravest  enquirer,  but  I  have  studied  Moslem  law  and 
religion  for  years,  and  can  talk  the  a  b  c  of  their  language 
with  wholehearted  sympathy  to  make  up  for  my  ignorance. 
Also  I  have  devoted  much  time  and  many  journeys  to 
working  for  the  Arabs.  Therefore  a  number  of  their  wise 
men  have  received  me,  pitying  my  sex,  but  willing 
temporarily  to  ignore  it ! 

Experience  has  convinced  me  that  though  ignorant 
dabblers  in  black  magic,  proficient  in  hypnotism,  attempt 
to  raise  the  dead  and  succeed  in  producing  phantasms  of 
the  evil  which  is  just  as  much  at  our  service  as  the  good 
which  Moslem  sages  seek  to  acquire,  the  East  can  no  more 
establish  contact  with  individual  dead  than  we  can.  The 
science  of  magianism  can,  I  believe,  co-ordinate  all  its 
own  existing  wisdom  by  means  of  contacts  to  us  inex¬ 
plicable,  since,  though  purely  mental,  they  have  a  physical 
appearance.  It  can  so  separate  mind  and  body  that  the 
former  has  an  existence  of  its  own,  and  the  latter  can,  if 
necessary,  be  independent  of  any  material  need  such  as 
food,  air,  or  water,  or  indifferent  to  any  physical  pain — as 
in  the  case  of  Indian  fakirs  buried  for  months  in  a  state 
of  trance,  or  a  Yogi  at  Lucknow  who  continued  instructing 
his  pupils  in  abstruse  philosophy  while  a  European 
surgeon  was  cutting  a  deep-seated  abscess  out  of  his  back. 

The  aim  of  all  Eastern  magianism  as  practised  in  legiti¬ 
mate  colleges,  monasteries  and  hermitages  is  to  add  to  the 
world’s  store  of  knowledge,  believing  that  true  wisdom 
is  synonymous  with  good,  and  that  this  alone,  impersonal 
and  indestructible,  survives  for  the  benefit  of  the  future. 


THE  NEW  AGE  OF  THE  MOSCOW  ART 
THEATRE 

Ten  Years  under  Soviet  Power 

By  Huntly  Carter 

Ten  years  ago,  during  the  dark  autumn  days,  power  in  | 
Russia  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevists.  The 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  1917  October  Revolution  has  been 
recently  celebrated.  Under  the  shadow  of  this  world-  F 
shattering  event  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre  entered  upon  a  ^ 
new  phase  of  its  wonderful  career.  So  little  has  been  said  | 
about  that  phase  that  the  multitude  of  people  scattered 
all  over  the  world  who  like  to  count  themselves  friends 
of  the  M.A.T.  must  be  puzzled  to  account  for  the  fact  that  [ 
this  conservative  theatre  escaped  destruction,  and  has  per¬ 
sisted  till  to-day  unharmed.  No  doubt  they  are  aware 
that  public  regard  for  the  theatre  as  a  national  art  treasure 
and  the  protection  afforded  by  M.  Lunacharsky,  the 
Minister  of  Art  and  Education,  had  something  to  do  with 
its  preservation ;  but  these  circumstances  alone  would  have  I 
been  insufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  first  fury  of  the  | 
wild  Communist  iconoclasts.  Something  else  actually  i 
saved  its  life.  What  was  it?  What  path  has  the  theatre  I 
really  taken  since  1917?  No  answer  to  these  questions  is  | 
contained  in  M.  Stanislavsky’s  rather  scrappy  history  of  I 
his  theatre  written  in  America,  nor  in  the  monumental  | 
history  by  N.  Efros  published  in  the  Russian  language  by  | 
the  Soviet  Government,  nor  in  the  numerous  brief 
allusions  to  the  contemporary  work  of  the  theatre  in  news¬ 
paper  summaries  of  the  work  of  the  Moscow  theatre.  The 
answer  is  that  a  fortunate  set  of  circumstances  con¬ 
tributed  to  preserve  the  theatre,  one  of  them  being  the 
possession  of  a  repertory  which  reflected  the  spirit  of  old 
Russia  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  valuable  for  Bolshevist 
propaganda  purposes. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
forces  and  circumstances  that  saved  the  Moscow  Art 
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Theatre  and  directed  it  along  its  new  path.  First  let  me 
show  the  differences  between  two  theatres  which  started 
from  scratch  to  reach  the  same  post,  the  reflection  of  the 
new  Soviet  life,  with  totally  different  equipments;  that  of 
Meierhold’s,  which  raised  the  banner  of  objective  truth 
at  the  beginning  and  has  sought  consciously  throughout  to 
serve  the  Revolution,  the  needs  of  the  Government,  and 
to  reflect  the  social  feeling  of  the  community,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  a  clear  path ;  and  that  of  Stanislavsky’s  theatre, 
which  has  clung  to  its  art  principles  while  automatically 
getting  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  old  “  soul  ”  of 
Russia  and  nearer  the  new  “soul,”  and  at  the  same  time 
has  been  obliged  to  face  the  bitter  opposition  of  Com¬ 
munists  who  strongly  object  to  a  theatre  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  old  intellectual  w’orld. 

Meierhold  was  the  first  theatrical  director  to  accept 
dialectical  materialism  as  the  religion  of  the  Bolshevist 
State.  He  came  forward  to  support  the  Government  in 
the  attempt  to  make  the  theatre  reflect  the  Bolshevist  view 
of  social  life.  And  he  has  been  busy  ever  since  evolving 
a  science  of  the  theatre  capable  of  making  everything  in 
the  theatre  contribute  to  the  Government’s  main  aims — 
the  making  of  a  new  community  and  a  new  mass  citizen 
on  Marxian  principles.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  w'ork  of 
this  theatre  during  1917-27  would  make  instructive  and 
amazing  reading.  It  would  reveal  the  application  in  the 
theatre  of  the  principles  of  political  science  (including 
propaganda  and  agitation),  of  natural  and  physical 
sciences  (for  instance,  physical  culture),  biological  science 
(bio-mechanics),  new  psychological  science  (practical 
psychology,  avoidance  of  waste  in  acting,  Taylorism,  and 
motion  study),  energy  economics,  and  social  science  (class 
w’ar).  Indeed,  his  theatre  has  been  a  eugenic  laboratory 
for  producing  the  new  social  actor,  and  his  stage  has  been 
a  workshop  for  the  production  of  a  working  model  of  a 
scientifically  constructed  order  of  society. 

Stanislavsky  has,  on  the  contrary,  remained  faithful  to 
the  art  principles  upon  which  he  established  his  theatre  as 
the  first  art  school  of  the  modern  theatre,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  reflect  the  culture,  taste  and  probity,  which  he 
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carried  to  the  highest  point  under  the  former  regime.  At 
the  same  time  he  has  endeavoured  to  comprehend  the  new 
theatrical  needs  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  difficult  problems  that 
faced  him  was  the  choice  of  repertory.  The  questions  of 
constitution,  organisation,  acting,  and  staging  have  never 
occupied  him  very  much  because  he  has  never  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  make  radical  changes  in  such  matters.  Of 
course,  nationalisation  and  the  introduction  of  the  Soviet 
principle  of  association  into  cultural  institutions  made 
certain  but  not  lasting  changes.  There  was  a  period,  for 
instance,  when  the  actors  were  not  paid  except  in  kind, 
that  is,  food,  clothes,  shelter,  etc.  A  period  also  when  the 
administration  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  soviet  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  departments  of  the  theatre.  Still, 
throughout  the  old  directorate,  MM.  Stanislavsky  and 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko,  have  been  allowed  to  exercise 
much  power,  not  only  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  them,  but 
because  M.  Stanislavsky  has  served  on  committees 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  control  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  work  of  the  playhouses  and  the  supply  of  suitable 
plays.  There  was  the  commission  belonging  to  the 
Central  Theatre  in  1920,  composed  of  Messrs.  Meierhold, 
Sanine,  Stanislavsky,  Vachtangov,  and  Kel.  And  there  is 
a  present-day  commission  composed  of  Meierhold,  Stanis¬ 
lavsky,  and  representatives  of  the  Government,  including 
Trotsky  and  other  public  men  chosen  for  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  outstanding  social  and  economic  problems 
of  the  day.  This  commission  chooses  plays,  instructs 
young  playwrights  how  to  handle  their  subjects,  and  tells 
them  what  the  public  want  to  know.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  members  of  these  commissions  are  selected  to  check 
each  other’s  extreme  tendencies.  Meierhold,  a  most 
uncompromising  Communist,  is  pitted  against  Stanis¬ 
lavsky,  who  to-day  apparently  is  a  moderate  Socialist 
(probably  in  reality  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  preserves 
his  old  aristocratic  bias). 

The  problem  of  repertory  which  late  in  1917  Stanis¬ 
lavsky,  like  the  Communist  leaders,  was  called  upon  to 
solve  was  the  choice  of  plays  suited  to  the  requirements 
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of  the  revolutionary  mass.  Not  solely  literary  and  moral 
plays,  such  as  flooded  Europe  in  the  eighteen-nineties, 
were  needed,  but  those  with  a  strong  political  and  social 
content,  or  plays  that  reflected  the  realistic  and  romantic 
heroic  side  of  the  fearful  revolutionary  struggle.  Some¬ 
one  has  observed  that  at  revolution  time  everyone  is  an 
orator,  and  people  go  to  the  theatre  to  hear  oratorical  out¬ 
bursts  and  to  listen  to  dialectical  bombast.  In  any  case 
during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  Revolution  the 
Russian  playhouses  produced  romantic  heroic  plays,  partly 
because  there  was  a  demand  for  them  by  a  public  that 
wanted  to  see  the  heroes  of  the  fight  on  the  stage,  and 
partly  because  times  were  too  restless  to  admit  of  new 
suitable  realistic  social  plays  being  written.  A  number 
of  suitable  heroic  plays  were  forthcoming  from  other 
countries.  Plays  taken  from  the  pages  of  German 
(“Spartak”),  English  (“Cromwell”),  and  Italian  (“Phoma 
Campanella”)  history  were  requisitioned. 

As  for  the  M.A.T.,  the  problem  was  not  hard  to  settle 
for  two  or  three  years.  It  had  plays  in  its  repertory  into 
which  revolutionary  meanings  could  be  read,  and  the 
literary  tendencies  outside  the  theatre  seemed  to  offer 
justification  for  its  compromising  attitude  towards  the  new 
social  life. 

Political  and  social  revolutions  seem  always  to  have  two 
effects  on  writers  and  artists.  They  set  the  insurgents  free 
to  express  themselves  and  to  exhibit  works  which  hitherto 
the  ruling  class  has  banned,  as  in  Germany  during  the 
1918-19  revolution;  and  they  draw  artists  out  of  their  ivory 
tower  in  the  belief  that  their  hour  of  deliverance  has  come 
and  the  world  of  their  dream  is  about  to  be  realised,  and 
set  them  embellishing  the  objective  world  as  though  the 
world  had  been  reborn  for  them  alone.  Art  for  Art’s  sake 
instantly  gives  place  to  Art  for  Life’s  sake.  Take  the 
effect  of  the  economic  revolution  that  followed  Germany’s 
success  in  1870.  The  German  writers  and  artists  came 
into  the  open  and  gravitated  in  a  body  towards  the  objec¬ 
tive  world.  The  political,  commercial  and  industrial 
developments  gave  them  unequalled  justification  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  their  hour  of  deliverance  had  come.  They 
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found  themselves  free  to  face  the  great  problems  of  social 
life  which  invited  artistic  co-operation  to  solve  them. 
They  approached  the  task  with  enthusiasm,  invaded 
public  places  and  institutions,  factories,  workshops, 
theatres,  concert-halls,  entered  deliriously  into  the  task  of 
building  what  they  believed  to  be  their  heaven  on  earth. 
But  they  overlooked  one  thing.  All  social  revolutions  are 
realistic.  Though  they  produce  immediate  ecstasy  and 
religious  fervour  in  some  minds,  they  are  invariably  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  train  of  horrors  that  drive  the  artist  to  suicide 
or  flight. 

The  Russian  October  Revolution  had  similar  effects  and 
lessons.  It  drew  the  artists  into  the  open  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  their  longed-for  hour  of  freedom  had  come. 
To  them  it  was  a  destructive  cataclysm  with  a  purifying 
end.  Not  only  would  it  destroy  the  old  evil  elements  of 
society,  but  it  would  sweep  clean  the  earth  for  the  rebirth 
of  mankind  in  a  righteous  form.  Thus  a  very  great 
number  of  poets  and  writers  and  artists  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  materialistic  and  atheist  doctrines  of  the 
Communists — indeed,  probably  knew  nothing  about  them 
— welcomed  the  Bolshevist  revolution,  and  were  overcome 
with  joy  at  the  thought  that  the  country  had  passed  into 
their  own  hands  and  would  henceforth  be  fashioned  by 
their  religious  and  aesthetic  concepts.  This  circumstance 
gave  birth  to  literary  groups  of  a  mystical  and  religious 
character  that  were  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  real  aims 
of  the  Revolution,  but  were  not  immediately  interfered 
with  because  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  civil  war. 
The  most  important  group  was  the  “  Scythians,”  mystical 
anarchists  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  Ivanov-Razumnik 
and  including  such  prominent  poets  as  Blok  (author  of 
The  Twelve')  and  Bely.  They  contributed  nothing  to 
the  theatre,  except  a  sort  of  justification  for  the  continued 
exhibition  of  pieces  that  did  not  reflect  the  real  spirit  of 
the  influence.  The  type  of  play  was  not  changed  at  the 
two  principal  “conservative”  playhouses,  the  M.A.T. 
and  the  Little  Theatre.  The  only  change  noticed  was 
that  other  playhouses  were  endeavouring  to  reflect  the  Civil 
War  by  putting  the  Revolution  on  the  stage  in  an  heroic 
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way  and  producing  such  historical  plays  as  Schiller’s 
William  Tell,  Hugo’s  Ruy  Bias  and  Le  Rot  s' amuse. 
Later  Schiller  was,  by  one  of  the  revolutionary  theatrical 
commissions,  declared  to  be  a  counter-revolutionary 
culturist  and  banned  accordingly. 

This  period  of  mystical  exaltation  continued  till  late  in 
1919,  by  which  time  writers  and  artists  of  all  kinds  had 
fully  realised  the  terrible  realistic  horrors  of  the  political 
and  social  struggle.  Semi-starvation  and  unbearable  hard¬ 
ship  killed  the  mystical  and  religious  cults,  and  their 
representatives  fled  from  Russia  leaving  the  field  clear 
for  the  appearance  of  groups  of  revolutionary  enthusiasts, 
playwrights,  poets  and  painters,  who  rallied  under  the  red 
banner  with  the  sickle  and  hammer,  the  banner  of  the 
extreme  Left  in  art  expression.  The  principal  group  of 
this  movement  has  persisted  till  to-day,  and  is  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  organ  called  Lef.  Among  its  outstanding 
members  are  Mayakovski,  Kamenski,  Asiev,  Brik, 
Rodchenko,  Kruchenik,  and  Tretyakov.  To  some  of 
these  is  due  the  technical  tendency  in  the  Russian  theatre 
known  as  “  construction.”  But  Meierhold  is  the  leader 
of  that  movement,  and  it  is  at  his  theatre  that  the  most 
advanced  development  in  constructive  setting  is  to  be 
found. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  that  the  social 
forces  and  circumstances  which  began  to  hammer  at  the 
door  of  the  M.A.T.  in  1917  demanding  radical  change  of 
repertory  and  method  were  not  immediately  successful  in 
effecting  such  a  change.  What  actually  happened  may 
be  seen  by  turning  to  the  1917-20  programmes.  The 
change,  such  as  it  was,  at  that  time  will  be  better  under¬ 
stood  by  a  comparison  with  the  entire  change  that  has  taken 
place  throughout  as  revealed  by  the  programmes  which  I 
gathered  during  my  late  visit  to  Russia.  I  found  that 
included  in  the  Moscow  programme  for  the  winter  of 
1926  and  the  Leningrad  programme  for  the  early  summer 
of  1927  were  the  following  survivors  of  the  old  repertory 
of  the  M.A.T.  The  reason  for  their  survival  under 
Bolshevism  is  given  in  brackets:  Tsar  Fedor  Ivanovitch, 
by  A.  K.  Tolstoy,  produced  1898  (an  attack  on  kingcraft); 
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Lower  Depths,  Gorky,  1902  (picture  of  lodging-house  life 
under  the  Tsars,  but  objected  to  by  the  Bolshevists  on 
account  of  its  Christian  doctrine  of  love  and  forgiveness); 
Blue  Bird,  by  Maeterlinck,  1908  (shows  the  alleged  tom¬ 
foolery  of  mystical  truth;  the  new  social  system  in  Russia 
is  based  on  objective  truth);  At  the  Gates  of  the  Kingdom, 
by  Knut  Hamsun,  1909  (a  vivid  picture  of  the  unreality  of 
the  old  social  order);  Intelligence  Comes  to  Grief,  by  Gri¬ 
boyedov,  1907  (a  picture  of  the  silly  superficiality  of  Mos¬ 
cow  Society  in  the  eighteen-twenties);£'z; <?;■)/  Wise  Man  Has 
His  Weak  Spot,  by  Ostrovsky,  19 1 1,  The  Hot  Heart,  1897 
(telling  satires  of  the  mid-Victorian  merchant  class);  Battle 
of  Life,  by  Dickens  (one  of  the  two  pieces,  the  other  is 
The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,  into  which  the  Communists 
read  socialistic  meanings);  Uncle  Vanya,  by  Chekov  (like 
The  Cherry  Orchard,  this  piece  has  a  transitional  value 
to  the  Communists;  both  show  the  decline  of  one  social 
class  and  the  rise  of  another).  It  should  be  said  here  that 
the  M.A.T.  has  retained  some  of  Chekov’s  plays  in  its 
repertoire,  and  eliminated  others.  For  instance,  since 
1917  it  has  presented  The  Cherry  Orchard,  The  Three 
Sisters,  Uncle  Vanya,  and  Ivanov.  It  has  not  presented 
his  famous  piece  The  Seagidl.  Since  1922,  that  is,  since 
the  strict  supervision  of  the  Russian  Theatre  by  the  Bol¬ 
shevist  Censorship,  Chekov  has  been  represented  by  Uncle 
Vanya  and  Cherry  Orchard.  But  his  little  farces  have 
been  very  popular  with  the  worker  and  peasant  theatrical 
organisations. 

The  argument  underlying  this  article  is  that  the  aim  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  was  completely  to  change  Russia, 
and  if  possible  the  whole  civilised  world.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  control  of  all  institutions,  playhouses  included,  and 
their  functions,  and  the  stern  suppression  of  all  forms  of 
expression  that  were  opposed  to  the  change,  were 
demanded  in  the  name  of  the  Revolution.  But  for  two 
years  the  replacement  of  the  old  tragedies  and  comedies 
inspired  by  pre-war  imperialistic  influences  by  new  plays 
or  adapted  ones  reflecting  the  new  basis  of  social  life  and 
the  military  struggle  was  largely  a  matter  of  free  combat 
between  public  opinion  and  theatrical  managements.  The 
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policy  of  the  M.A.T.  was  influenced  by  changed  social 
conditions.  Owing  to  the  free  ticket  system  the 
auditorium  collected  a  mob  of  poor  illiterate  refugees, 
soldiers  and  exiles  from  all  parts  of  Russia,  and  excluded 
the  intelligentsia.  M.  Stanislavsky  was  obliged  not  only 
to  teach  the  new  spectators  manners,  not  to  crack  nuts  and 
not  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  boxes  making  funny  noises  with 
their  feet,  and  blowing  their  noses  with  their  five  fingers,  as 
Trotsky  put  it,  but  to  ransack  his  repertory  for  suitable 
plays.  For  this  and  other  reasons  cuts  in  the  repertory 
were  made  from  the  beginning.  Which  authors  were  cut 
out  in  1917?  Which  were  being  played.^  Ibsen,  Shake¬ 
speare,  Tolstoy  and  Andreev  were  cut  out.  Shakespeare 
has  not  reappeared  since  except  at  the  Second  Studio, 
where  Twelfth  Night  has  been  produced  in  a  constructivist 
setting.  Dostoevsky  was  represented  by  The  Village 
Stefanchikovo.  He  made  his  final  Moscow  appearance  in 
the  same  piece  in  1918-19.  It  seems  strange  that  The 
Brothers  Karamazov  has  been  cut  out  (true,  I  saw  an  excerpt 
given  by  the  M.A.T.  company  in  Paris,  when  M.  Kachalov 
spoke  Ivan  Karamazov’s  mystical  soliloquy),  for  it  con¬ 
tains  that  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  failure  characteristic 
of  the  old  social  order  into  which  the  Bolshevists  are  apt 
to  read  a  justification  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  this  very 
element  of  futility  and  failure  which  found  expression  in 
certain  pre-war  Russian  plays,  and  the  satirical  attacks  on 
class  society  in  others  that  appealed  to  the  post-revolution 
public.  This  public  were  told  to  read  into  the  samples 
of  mania,  morbidity  and  despair  a  justification  of  contem¬ 
porary  events.  The  said  plays  by  Chekov  have  in  particu¬ 
lar  been  used  to  make  attacks  on  the  old  order.  In  the 
introspective  pessimism  and  futilitarian  philosophy  of  his 
characters  have  been  found  definite  signs  of  the  decay  of 
one  social  order,  and  an  urgent  plea  for  a  complete  and 
radical  change.  Their  gloom  and  despair  have  been 
recognised  by  critics  outside  Russia  who  have  found  in 
these  things  evidence  of  the  tragedy  of  the  old  Russian 
“soul,”  and  of  changing  social  conditions.  Thus  Dr. 
W.  L.  Courtney,  writing  of  The  Cherry  Orchard 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  March  20th,  1912,  points  to 
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the  weakness  and  uselessness  of  some  of  the  characters, 
particularly  of  Madame  Ranevsky,  “  who  gives  a  sovereign 
to  a  beggar,  when  all  the  time  her  servants  are  being  fed 
on  peas.”  She  has  sold  her  estate  to  “  a  member  of  the 
new  pushing  commercial  class,  a  certain  Lopakhin,  whose 
father  was  a  serf,  and  who  has  accumulated  enough  money 
to  purchase  the  estate,  and  intends  to  let  it  out  in  villa 
residences.”  Of  Uncle  Vanya,  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine  tells 
us  in  the  Observer  of  December  12th,  1921,  “Chekhov 
takes  the  insignificant  and  the  irrelevant,  and  makes  them 
poignantly  significant,  terribly  relevant.”  Significant  of 
what?  Writing  of  the  same  play  in  the  Daily  News  of 
December  3rd,  1921,  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  says:  “Sere¬ 
briakov  himself  is  an  invalid  who  has  written  on  art  for 
forty  years  without  understanding  a  word  about  it.  His 
second  wife,  Elena,  is  bored  to  death  and  half  in  love  with 
Vanya.  .  .  .  Vanya  himself  has  done  all  the  hard  work  on 
the  estate.  .  .  Dr.  Astrov,  an  idealist,  who  consoles  him¬ 
self  with  vodka.”  These  are  the  principal  characters. 
Again,  the  late  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley,  criticising  the  play  in 
The  Times  of  May  12th,  1914,  observes  that  the  worse 
form  of  decadent  Russian  is  a  “  Tchehovian  Russian.” 
Uncle  Vanya  is  a  “  play  of  will-less  people,  futile  people, 
drifters  just  pottering  on  with  their  disappointed  frustrated 
lives,” 

The  1917-18  programme  was  a  meagre  one  consisting 
of  fourteen  plays  by  well-known  Russian  authors  who 
expressed  the  Oblomov  motive  of  old  Russia  (Oblomov 
was  Goncharov’s  disillusioned  man,  who  had  lost  his  desire 
and  ability  to  live).  There  was  Turgenev,  disposed  to 
extreme  Radicalism,  with  his  A  Month  in  the  Country, 
Country  Woman,  and  One  May  Spin  a  Thread  too  Finely; 
Chekov’s  Cherry  Orchard  and  T hree  Sisters;  Dostoevsky’s 
study  of  a  bully.  The  Village  Stepanchikovo ;  Gorky’s 
Lower  Depths;  the  famous  satirist  Saltykov,  with  his 
attacks  on  the  Conservative  policy  of  the  land-owning 
class,  Pazukhin  s  Death;  Ostrovski’s  Every  Wise  Man  has 
His  Weak  Spot;  Griboyedov’s  Intelligence  Comes  to 
Grief;  Surguchev’s  Autumn  Violins;  and  Pushkin’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  realistic  tradition.  The  Stone  Guest  and 
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Fear  During  the  Plague.  All  cheerless  enough  for  people 
who  demanded  revolutionary  deeds  or  words  and  characters 
likely  to  evoke  such  deeds.  The  1918-19  programme  also 
contained  fourteen  Russian  names.  It  included  two 
changes,  Tolstoy’s  Tsar  Feodor,  with  its  study  of  a  weak, 
vacillating  Tsar,  and  Chekov’s  Uncle  Vanya.  In  1919-20 
came  the  black  year  and  the  beginning  of  the  systematised 
control  of  the  Theatre  by  the  Government,  which  hitherto 
had  been  fighting  on  too  many  fronts  to  attend  to  the 
Theatre.  0\ying  to  the  appalling  conditions  there  was  an 
automatic  closing  of  the  playhouses.  Stanislavsky  com¬ 
plained  of*  the  increase  of  the  young  half-educated, 
illiterate  Communists  who  condemned  everything  of  pre¬ 
revolution  origin,  and  clamoured  for  new  revolutionary 
plays,  although  playwrights,  like  his  actors,  were  starving 
and  exposed  to  the  extreme  inconveniences  of  a  moneyless 
system.  They  showed  no  consideration  for  the  manager 
who  could  not  get  suitable  plays  (that  is,  suitable  from  their 
point  of  view)  or  for  the  actors  who  were  forced  to  go 
through  the  heroic  business  of  walking  miles  to  and  from 
the  theatre,  through  the  black  nights,  hungry,  freezing  and 
exhausted.  About  this  period  there  was  a  general  exodus 
of  the  intelligentsia  and  bourgeoisie  from  Russia,  a  flight 
of  over  2,cxx),ooo  to  Western  Europe.  Stalls  and  boxes 
were  filled  with  red  soldiers,  sailors,  workers  and  the 
common  people,  the  distribution  of  free  theatre  tickets  had 
been  organised,  the  choice  of  plays  had  been  handed  over 
to  theatrical  workers,  and  implicitly  the  right  to  veto  plays 
had  been  given  to  the  workers,  who  were  beginning  to 
exercise  it  in  a  rather  unpleasant  manner.  The  revolution 
had  established  itself  on  the  stage.  In  all  the  principal 
towns  political  satires  were  being  played  whose  points  of 
appeal  were  the  overthrow  of  the  old  social  order,  red  fire, 
the  red  star  everywhere  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  singing 
of  the  “  Red  Flag  ”  by  the  audience,  who  filed  out  of  the 
theatre  with  this  tune  on  their  lips  and  took  it  home  to 
bed  with  them. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Government  were  having 
serious  trouble  with  the  peasants,  which  led  later  to  the 
introduction  of  the  New  Economic  Policy.  The  peasants 
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were  holding  up  the  supplies  of  food.  Hence  the  workers  t 
(actors  were  classed  as  workers)  did  not  get  half  the  mini-  j 
mum  of  food  provided  free  by  the  Government.  In  1919 
my  communal  ticket  entitled  me  to  one  meal  a  day,  con¬ 
sisting  of  vegetable  soup,  a  scrap  of  meat,  and  black  ■ 
bread.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  supplement  the  supplies 
actors  were  paid  from  3,000  to  7,000  roubles  a  month. 
What  this  meant  may  be  shown  by  the  following  food 
prices  in  1921  on  a  free  market: — A  pound  of  meat  cost  : 
10,000  roubles;  of  butter,  22,500  roubles;  of  loaf  sugar,  j 

29,000  roubles  (^2,900);  of  rye  bread,  2,600  roubles;  of  I 

potatoes,  500  roubles.  Some  necessaries,  for  instance, 
boots,  were  not  to  be  obtained.  Probably  it  will  be 
remembered  that  when  Chaliapine  came  to  England  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  lay  in  a  very  large  stock  of  boots 
for  himself.  f 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  1919-20  | 

season  of  the  M.A.T.  was  marked  by  two  unusual  events. 

^ There  were  only  three  Russian  plays  presented,  and  two 
new  ones  by  foreign  authors,  both  with  a  revolutionary 
interest.  One  was  Byron’s  Cain^  the  other  Charles 
Lecoq’s  comic  opera.  The  Daughter  of  Madame  Angoi, 
written  at  a  revolutionary  period.  Stanislavsky  remarked  I 
with  relief  that  the  latter  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  Com¬ 
munists,  who  saw  in  its  production  evidence  that  he  had 
at  last  grasped  the  revolutionary  situation. 

From  that  time  forward  M.  Stanislavsky  continued  to 
follow  a  path  which  brought  him  more  and  more  into 
touch  with  the  revolutionary  masses  without  in  any  way 
altering  his  affection  for  his  theatre  and  its  first  purpose. 
Indeed,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  Art  is  before  the 
Revolution,  and  goes  farther  than  it.  To  the  1920-21 
programme,  almost  as  meagre  as  its  predecessor,  he  added 
a  version  of  Gogol’s  Revizor,  a  play  that,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  satire  and  attack  on  imposture,  has  had  an 
extraordinary  popularity  both  with  producers  and  the 
public.  Both  Granovsky  and  Meierhold  have  produced 
up-to-date  versions.  It  should  be  said  that  at  one  period 
of  the  history  of  the  new  theatre,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity 
of  new  authors,  “  tailoring  ”  was  the  fashion.  Classic  and 
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modern  plays  alike  were  adapted  to  Bolshevist  purposes. 
Also  existing  plays  were  given  new  revolutionary  back¬ 
grounds  and  interpretations  that  commended  them  to  the 
new  audience. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  story  of  the  M.A.T.  is  that 
of  the  prolonged  visit  of  M.  Stanislavsky  and  his  talented 
company  to  America,  and  his  further  adjustment  to  the 
needs  of  the  changing  Russian. theatre  on  his  return. 

I  saw  him  at  Moscow  in  1923,  just  before  he  left  for 
Paris.  Subsequently  I  saw  him  at  Paris  just  as  he  was 
leaving  for  New  York.  He  passed  through  England  when 
returning  from  America  to  Russia.  I  think  he  saw  Mr..,''' 
Charles  Cochran  about  the  London  season  he  was  to  h^e 
had  at  the  time.  But  something  had  happened  to  upset 
the  arrangement,  and  he  and  members  of  his  company  just 
passed  through  this  country,  like  the  phantom  Russian 
army  at  war-time.  Since  then  I  have  seen  and  talked  to 
him  at  Moscow,  and  have  been  much  struck  by  his 
improved  appearance  and  that  of  his  theatre  and  company. 
He  has  a  small  motor  car,  and  moves  about  in  comfort, 
and  altogether  is  more  contented  than  formerly.  On  one 
occasion  I  sat  next  to  him  at  Meierhold’s  theatre,  where 
he  goes  sometimes  to  see  his  old  pupil’s  startling  experi¬ 
ments.  Between  the  acts  we  went  to  the  green  room, 
where  refreshment  was  served  to  a  number  of  distinguished 
people.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  production. 
Mandate,  a  study  of  Soviet  life  and  class-war,  by  Erd¬ 
mann,  and  the  best  existing  expression  of  the  new  social 
spirit.  His  reply  was  :  “  It  is  very  good.  But  you  see 
Meierhold  is  becoming  more  academic.  He  has  got  back 
to  the  flat  stage  and  screens,  and  he  is  still  very  fond  of 
the  carefully  arranged  ensemble.” 

On  another  occasion  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  at  his 
theatre.  We  discussed  the  immediate  past  and  future,  his 
achievements  since  his  return  from  America,  and  his  plans. 

I  had  already  seen  several  of  his  present-day  productions, 
which  testified  quite  plainly  to  his  deepening  revolutionary 
interest — an  attitude  which,  he  explained,  he  could  not 
avoid  if  he  wished,  because  the  public  demand  was  for 
Left  stuff,  and  he  must  play  Left  stuff  or  shut  up  shop. 
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Perhaps  he  did  not  tell  me  everything,  for  our  talk  was 
between  the  acts  of  Lower  Depths,  in  which  he  gave  a  very 
virile  performance.  Someone  seated  at  my  side  in  the 
stalls  expressed  surprise  that  a  man  of  his  age  should  be 
so  full  of  vigour.  None  the  less,  he  showed  some  exhaus¬ 
tion  when  we  met,  and  for  this  reason  I  shortened  my 
string  of  questions. . 

Some  of  the  facts  that  came  out  were  as  follow : — The 
M.A.T.  is  now  a  State  theatre,  under  the  title  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Academic  Theatre,  and  is  subsidised  accord¬ 
ingly.  The  First  Studio  is  now  the  Second  Moscow  Art 
Academic  Theatre,  and  is  comfortably  housed  opposite  the 
big  State  Theatre.  Besides  this  there  is  one  studio  under 
M.  Stanislavsky’s  control,  and  a  musical  studio  w'here  he 
is  working  out  a  new  conception  of  opera.  He  is  trying 
to  apply  his  old  principles  of  psychological  realism  to  the 
operatic  singer,  thus  giving  a  soul  to  the  opera,  as  he 
terms  it.  The  celebrated  Vachtangov  Studio,  which  he 
established  soon  after  the  revolution,  is  now  a  theatre 
where  the  new  spirit  is  reflected,  as  by  Virineia,  a  play  of 
present-day  awakening  of  the  peasants  adapted  from  a 
story  by  L.  Seyfulina,  and  previously  produced  by  the 
Second  Studio  of  the  M.A.T.  These  offshoots  of  the 
M.A.T.  are  more  extreme  than  their  parent,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  production  of  The  Adventurotis  Barber,  and 
Lysisirata,  with  its  fine  constructive  setting  by  Rabinovich. 

As  to  the  contributions  already  made  and  those  to  be 
made  to  the  new  spirit,  M.  Stanislavsky  considers  that  the 
following  are  the  outstanding  features: — The  Turbin 
Family,  by  M.  Bulgakov  (deals  with  the  Civil  War  in  the 
Ukraine);  The  Sellers  of  Fame,  Nicholas  I  and  the 
Decabrists  (a  French  piece  with  a  revolutionary  interest); 
there  is  another  Decabrists  182^^  piece.  Both  deal  with 
the  revolt  of  the  Decembrists.  Pugachevstchennie,  re¬ 
flecting  the  peasant  revolt  headed  by  Puchachev  in  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II,  Petersburg,  and  Elizabeta  Petrovna 
(the  Russian  Empress  Elizabeth)  also  express-. the  new 
tendency.  Two  or  three  of  these  plays  have  incurred 
severe  criticism  from  the  Left  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
too  compromising.  Both  T he  T urbin  Family  and  the  play 
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about  Pugachev  are  condemned  by  the  Communists 
because  they  do  not  sufficiently  attack  the  reactionaries. 
All  the  same,  The  Ttirbin  Family  is  a  very  big  success, 
and  fills  the  Moscow  bill  three  or  four  evenings  a  week. 
M.  Stanislavsky  stressed  Ostrovski’s  present  value,  and 
pointed  out  that  two  of  his  comedies.  Hot  Heart  and  The 
Tsars  Bride,  are  in  the  bill  and  doing  exceedingly  well. 

He  told  me  that  he  has  several  new  productions  outlined. 
The  character  of  some  of  them  rather  puzzled  me.  Their 
titles  are:  The  Marriage  of  Figaro',  Sukhovo-Kobylin’s 
Tarelkin's  Death;  Shakespeare’s  Othello;  UtUovsk,  by 
Leonov;  The  Uncle's  Dream,  by  Dostoevsky;  and  The 
Two  Orphans,  an  old-fashioned  melodrama  associated 
with  revolutionary  times.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  forth¬ 
coming  productions  are  mostly  old  classics.  They  contain, 
however,  material  of  use  to  the  M.A.T.  in  its  new  age, 
while  offering  scope  for  the  acting  of  the  s”i'vivors  of  the 
old  company — such  fine  players  as  Kachalov,  Moskvin, 
Madame  Knipper,  and  Stanislavsky,  whose  qualities  have 
done  much  to  keep  the  theatre  alive. 

Note. — As  I  was  preparing  the  article  for  Press  I 
received  the  following  information  from  the  Moscow  Art 
Theatre.  The  Two  Orphans  has  just  been  produced 
under  the  title  of  Sisters  Gerard.  During  the  Festival 
Week,  November  7th  to  12th,  a  new  play,  The  Armed 
Train,  by  Vsevolod  Ivanov,  a  young  Russian  novelist,  was 
produced.  Shakespeare’s  Othello  is  in  course  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Othello  will  be  played  by  M.  Leonidoff.  H.C. 


A  NEW  YEAR  IN  POLITICS 


By  James  Corbett 

Politicians  face  1928  with  a  degree  of  eager  expectation. 
They  are  convinced  it  may  terminate  in  the  most  exciting 
General  Election  that  has  been  witnessed  for  a  generation. 
Nearly  every  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  will 
contain  some  hint  of  that  coming  struggle,  and  every 
political  student  realises  that  it  will  mark  a  definite  period 
of  transition  from  apathy  to  progress.  We  have  been 
drifting  on  the  sea  of  vacillation  and  compromise.  What¬ 
ever  Government  secures  power  at  the  next  call  of  the 
electorate  will  require  to  be  a  Government  of  action  and 
statesmanship.  We  are  passing  into  an  age  where  philo¬ 
sophic  calm  must  be  exchanged  for  positive  thought  and 
deed.  A  mere  somnambulist  at  Downing  Street  cannot 
represent  Great  Britain  in  the  coming  era. 

What  is  wanted  for  the  next  five  years  is  a  National  Party 
at  Westminster.  We  cannot  hope  to  witness  a  national 
group  that  will  call  itself  by  that  name;  neither  can  we 
expect  to  see  a  national  coalition  of  parties  formed  for  the 
definite  purpose  of  reconstruction;  but  we  submit  that  a 
political  party  animated  by  a  national  mind  is  imperative 
at  this  juncture.  I  care  not  what  political  group  secures 
pre-eminence  at  Westminster  provided  it  is  galvanised 
with  a  national  consciousness.  Sectional  schism  and 
eternal  party  conflict  represent  the  ultimate  downfall  of 
Britain.  A  political  party  or  group  impressed  with  the 
real  peril  of  the  nation  will  soar  from  chaos  to  order  and 
sanity.  Three  wise  men  at  Westminster  may  accomplish 
more  than  five  hundred  fools. 

We  cannot  forecast  what  may  happen  in  1928  without 
reflecting  on  what  has  occurred  in  the  year  that  has  passed. 
We  envisage  the  political  future  in  terms  of  recent  Par¬ 
liamentary  Acts.  We  could  not,  for  instance,  ignore  the 
potential  significance  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act.  I 
cannot  imagine  that  such  an  Act  will  be  repealed  by  any 
party.  It  may  be  modified,  amended,  and  altered,  but  it 
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will  not  be  struck  off  the  Statute  Book.  It  represents  the 
bulwark  of  stability  in  our  industrial  regeneration.  It  is 
a  lighthouse  erected  by  men  of  vision,  and  it  will  certainly 
warn  extremists  off  the  rocks.  We  have  to  safeguard  our 
extremists  as  well  as  our  moderates.  For  even  a  moderate 
may  be  written  down  as  a  dreamer. 

Critics  of  Parliamentary  history  may  be  of  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Baldwin  has  failed.  He  has  never 
once  revealed  or  demonstrated  the  Unionist  point  of 
view.  I  have  often  been  inclined  to  suspect  him  as 
a  reactionary  Tory  and  diehard,  yet  I  think  his  greatest 
fault  lies  in  too  rigid  a  Conservatism.  He  seemingly 
thinks  that  Conservatism  is  sufficient  for  the  nation,  and 
not  once  has  he  accentuated  the  vast  distinction  between 
a  Conservative  and  a  Unionist.  He  has  been  tempted  to 
imagine  that  ultra-Conservatism  is  the  embodiment  of 
strong  government,  and  he  has  smiled  at  the  men  of  his 
party  who  have  shown  more  advanced  views  in  this  respect. 
A  strictly  Unionist  policy  might  have  afforded  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  power,  because  there 
are  many  Progressive  Unionists  to  be  found  in  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the 
majority  of  the  younger  Unionists  are  Progressivists.  It 
is  a  fundamental  mistake  to  furnish  the  nation  with  the 
idea  that  Conservatives  are  not  out  for  progress.  How 
can  either  Conservatives  or  Unionists  expect  a  return  to 
power  on  a  purely  static  programme.^  True  reform  can 
only  be  accomplished  on  a  complete  reorganisation  of  the 
existing  Administration.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  not  attempted 
the  least  semblance  of  reform  or  progress.  He  has  been 
content  to  remain  on  Olympian  heights  of  aloofness  from 
the  sordid  affairs  of  the  plain.  He  has  never  once 
energised  himself  to  make  a  definite  assault  in  the  battle  of 
reconstruction.  He  has  simply  contented  himself  with  a 
philosophy  that  rules  out  action  as  part  of  true  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  passed  a  few  minor  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  couid  hardly  have  functioned  at  Downing 
Street  or  Westminster  without  carrying  through  a  few 
trifling  Bills  of  legislation.  He  had  to  justify  his  Premier- 
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ship  with  a  few  additions  to  the  Statute  Book,  But  what 
great  Act  of  reform  has  he  carried  through  which  will  be 
remembered  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation?  We 
cannot  give  him  anything  like  absolute  credit  for  the 
Trades  Disputes  Act.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to 
him  to  embark  on  such  a  hazardous  project  had  such 
an  Act  of  Parliament  not  been  precipitated  by  the 
General  Strike.  He  had  to  safeguard  the  Constitution 
from  the  political  extremists.  He  had  to  make  certain 
that  the  wreckers  would  not  dictate  to  the  Government  in 
power,  and  he  carried  through  a  measure  of  trades  union 
reform  which  will  safeguard  even  a  Labour  Government 
from  its  own  folly.  But  he  did  not  embark  upon  such  an 
Act  with  either  intuition  or  forethought.  It  was  thrust 
upon  him  by  the  dire  necessity  of  events.  He  happened 
to  be  in  charge  of  the  ship  of  state  and  he  merely  remained 
at  the  helm.  No  political  student  of  distinction  can  regard 
the  Trades  Disputes  Act  as  a  revelation  of  statesmanship 
and  sagacity.  It  merely  proved  to  be  a  blundering  instru¬ 
ment  of  reform  that  has  been  unexampled  in  crudity  and 
amateurishness.  It  obtained  for  itself  the  epithet  of  a 
Class  Bill.  No  more  childish  thing  has  happened  since 
the  two  babes  were  lost  in  the  wood. 

Mr.  Baldwin  has  remained  under  a  perpetual  coma  and 
lassitude.  The  General  Strike  disturbed  him  for  a 
moment  or  two  from  a  beautiful  dream,  and  the  crisis 
in  the  coalfields  has  slightly  irritated  the  tranquillity  of  his 
nerves,  but  having  made  a  few  gestures  to  show  the  British 
nation  that  he  is  not  completely  atrophied  he  still  remains 
at  Downing  Street  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation.  He 
cannot  see  for  the  life  of  him  why  he  should  do  anything 
else.  If  you  tell  him  that  we  are  faced  with  an  adverse 
trade  balance,  that  cotton  firms  are  plunging  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  that  unemployment  figures  are  soaring  higher 
every  week,  that  the  coalfields  of  Britain  are  rotting  to 
stagnation  and  disruption,  that  the  spectre  of  privation  is 
rising  in  South  Wales,  Durham,  Northumberland,  and 
Lancashire,  he  will  merely  shrug  his  shoulders.  If 
he  is  informed  that  the  nation  is  distressed  at  his 
supreme  indifference  to  these  matters,  if  we  point 
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out  to  him  that  he  has  furnished  no  definite  policy 
for  this  era  of  reconstruction,  or  if  we  warn  him  that 
we  are  drifting  perilously  near  the  rocks  of  national 
degeneration,  he  simply  replies  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
natural  reaction  of  events  after  a  world-war  and  that  if 
we  examine  history  we  will  discover  exactly  the  same  thing 
occurred.  We  do  not  agree  with  this  argument  in  the  least. 
An  examination  of  history  proves  conclusively  that  no 
nation  has  ever  recovered  without  a  definite  political 
programme  of  some  kind.  Mr.  Baldwin  did  embark  upon 
a  campaign  of  Protection  as  a  complete  solvent  to  all  our 
worries.  Having  been  defeated  and  outflanked  in  that 
political  project,  he  is  content  to  impose  upon  us  a  policy 
of  inertia  and  unconcern. 

Mr.  Baldwin  manifested  an  infinite  degree  of  wisdom 
and  restraint  during  the  critical  days  of  the  General  Strike. 
It  so  happened,  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  that  a 
policy  of  inaction  was  the  best  suitable  for  that  auspicious 
occasion  in  British  history.  Mr.  Baldwin  did  not  adopt  it 
with  either  deliberation  or  forethought.  Inaction  and  tran¬ 
quillity  form  part  of  his  natural  demeanour.  He  merely 
demonstrates  again  and  again  in  his  temperament  that  no 
Conservative  really  believes  in  the  fundamental  theory  of 
evolution  or  progress.  By  the  luck  of  the  gods  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  can  reflect  that  the  Trades  Disputes  Act  may  win  him 
a  certain  number  of  votes.  It  will  afford  him  a  good 
amount  of  political  support,  yet  I  doubt  very  much  if  it 
will  signify  his  return  to  power  on  that  single  issue.  Mr. 
Baldwin  will  be  remembered  as  the  Prime  Minister  who 
intervened  in  the  coal  crisis  and  failed.  No  economist 
of  the  future  can  ever  forget  the  tragedy  of  the  Baldwin 
subsidy  in  the  coal  industry,  neither  can  any  voter  overlook 
the  series  of  blunders  made  by  the  Conservative  Prime 
Minister.  The  British  electorate  will  be  more  inclined  to 
survey  the  future  with  a  sane  vision  than  to  reflect  upon 
a  few  trifling  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  by  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government.  In  other  words,  it  will  prefer  a 
definite  programme  of  co-operation  and  unity  with  all 
classes  rather  than  a  mere  repetition  of  “  tranquillity  ”  that 
has  almost  ended  in  chaos.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  perfectly 
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justified  in  maintaining  that  he  cannot  redress  an  adverse 
trade  balance,  that  he  is  not  personally  responsible  for 
the  crisis  in  the  coal  industry,  that  he  did  not  cause  the 
Yarnspinners’  Association  to  make  an  upheaval  in  the 
cotton  trade,  that  his  Government  cannot  be  blamed  for 
the  inevitable  aftermath  of  war.  We  are  not  blaming  the 
Conservative  Administration  for  any  of  these  things,  but 
we  do  blame  Mr.  Baldwin  for  his  inaction  and  lassi¬ 
tude  where  determination  and  energy  have  been  urgently 
required.  I  believe  that  electors  will  be  influenced  more 
than  anything  else  by  this  eternal  spectre  of  unemploy¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  never  once  treated  unemploy¬ 
ment  as  a  national  problem.  He  has  sniffed  at  it,  played 
with  it  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  sneered  at  it,  experi¬ 
mented  with  it,  blundered  with  it,  and  has  finally  ignored 
it.  He  has  always  treated  it  as  a  side  issue.  He  has 
always  regarded  unemployment  as  a  concomitant  result  of 
war.  He  has  never  viewed  it  from  the  national  standpoint, 
and  he  has  never  attempted  a  solution  from  the  national 
basis.  He  is  like  the  man  with  the  muckrake  who  can 
never  see  a  star.  His  Conservative  philosophy  of  inaction 
and  tranquillity  breaks  down  hopelessly  before  the  menace 
of  the  workless.  Such  an  attitude  of  stagnation  and  in¬ 
difference  merely  perpetuates  the  establishment  of  Labour 
Exchanges  throughout  the  country.  It  adds  to  the  burden 
of  the  ratepayers,  it  demoralises  the  unemployed,  and  it 
plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  wreckers.  Mr.  Baldwin 
could  energise  himself,  if  he  liked,  into  the  formation  of  a 
scheme  of  national  relief  work.  He  could  advance  the 
plans  already  existent  for  afforestation,  canal-reconstruc¬ 
tion,  bridge-building,  dock  extension  and  repairs,  slum 
clearance,  etc.,  etc.  He  could  do  a  hundred  things  towards 
nationalising  the  unemployment  problem,  towards 
energising  Britain  to  greater  heights  of  prosperity  and 
peace,  towards  breaking  down  the  class-barrier  which  the 
policy  of  Government  inaction  has  created.  He  could 
even  formulate  such  a  programme  during  the  next  few 
months,  and  his  example  in  that  respect  would  be  followed 
by  the  majority  of  our  great  industrial  leaders.  But  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  Mr.  Baldwin  will  be  stirred  from 
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his  armchair  attitude  of  quiet,  philosophic  calm.  Nothing 
but  the  stupendous  bomb  of  a  General  Election  will  disturb 
his  chronic  apathy. 

I  now  turn  automatically  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald.  I  group  these  names  together  with 
deliberate  intent.  I  cannot  possibly  see  other  than  a  pact 
or  working  arrangement  between  them.  We  can  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  will  preserve  a  mutual  hostility  up  to 
the  last  moment.  Yet  I  foresee  a  junction  of  thought 
between  them  which  is  seemingly  inevitable.  Everything 
will  depend  upon  whether  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  secure 
his  phalanx  of  eighty  Liberal  supporters.  I  have  been 
impressed  for  a  long  time  by  the  fact  that  this  will  mean 
real  power  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  He  will  be 
manoeuvred  into  this  Parnellite  position  through  a  series  of 
uncontrollable  events,  and  I  surmise  that  no  one  will  more 
appreciate  the  opportunity  for  strategy  and  resource  than 
the  Welsh  Wizard.  I  think  we  could  safely  rely 
upon  this  modern  Parnell  playing  the  game  of  political 
buffer  with  consistency  and  tact.  He  would  save  the 
extremists  from  walking  right  over  the  precipice.  He 
would  facilitate  the  rationalisation  of  the  Labour  Party  to 
quite  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  he  could  counteract  any 
act  of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative  Group. 
One  thing  is  certain.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  pre-eminently 
a  statesman  of  conciliation  and  compromise.  We  want 
more  of  that  spirit  than  less  in  the  days  to  come. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  Liberal  leader  can  hope 
to  attain  a  complete  ascendancy  at  the  General  Election. 
We  are  still  awaiting  his  Industrial  Report  with  a  good 
amount  of  trepidation  and  wonder.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  such  a  report  will  influence  industrial  consti¬ 
tuencies  to  an  amazing  extent,  yet  can  this  be  counter¬ 
balanced  to  the  same  degree  by  the  Liberal  Land  Policy 
in  rural  areas?  A  joint  consensus  of  opinion  in  that 
respect  would  constitute  a  return  of  the  Liberals  to  full 
power.  Yet  I  fancy  it  is  like  sighing  for  summer  on  a 
winter’s  night.  Political  miracles  seldom  occur  in  this 
present  century.  Many  voters  are  going  to  object  to  the 
Liberal  Land  Pplicy  because  it  just  stops  short  of 
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nationalisation.  I  am  inclined  to  anticipate  that  the  same 
fear  may  be  expressed  concerning  the  Industrial  Report. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  made  no  definite  pronouncement 
that  he  is  anxious  to  avoid  nationalisation  at  all  cost.  He 
gives  a  prospective  voter  the  impression  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  experiment  with  nationalisation  when  he  held 
the  reins  at  lo,  Downing  Street.  That  kind  of  nebulous 
uncertainty  will  afford  the  British  voter  many  qualms  in 
the  days  ahead.  Upon  the  answer  to  the  question  will 
depend  whether  or  not  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  even  secure 
his  eighty  Liberal  stalwarts.  He  will  certainly  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  he  discovers  such  uncertainty  to  be  the 
supreme  cause  of  his  extinction  as  a  positive  force  in 
Britain.  Perhaps  he  will  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
reassuring  timid  electors  in  this  respect.  We  cannot  afford 
even  to  experiment  with  the  nightmare  of  nationalisation. 
Any  attempt  to  bureaucratise  industry  will  spell  ruin  for 
England  in  a  night.  Any  attempt  to  nationalise  the  land 
can  only  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  genuine  agricultural 
reform.  We  have  encountered  the  Liberal  Land  Van  on 
many  occasions  during  the  past  year.  Its  group  of  organ¬ 
ised  speakers  are  carrying  out  a  very  profitable  amount  of 
propaganda  through  every  part  of  the  countryside;  thous¬ 
ands  of  copies  of  the  Land  News  are  being  distributed 
every  month;  and  we  understand  that  the  Liberal  head¬ 
quarters  in  London  are  working  with  the  very  maximum 
amount  of  efficiency  and  energy.  A  concordat  of  under¬ 
standing  has  been  established  betv  een  Abingdon  Street 
and  Old  Queen  Street,  and  rumour  reports  that  the  shade 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  passes  persistently  between  these 
landmarks  of  political  interest.  We  can  assume  that  such 
energy  will  not  be  minimised  when  the  Industrial  Report 
is  launched  in  January,  as  it  is  hoped,  although  few  of  us 
will  ever  learn  why  this  official  Liberal  report  has  been 
so  long  delayed.  One  could  understand  the  delay  if  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  was  about  to  play  the  trump  card  at 
the  last  moment,  yet  we  doubt  if  the  report  will  cause 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  polite  curiosity.  Rumour 
alleges  that  the  report  would  have  caused  genuine  con¬ 
sternation  had  it  been  publisiied  as  at  first  drafted,  and, 
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indeed,  we  hear  that  the  report  is  even  more  radical  than 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself,  so  without  doubt  we  will 
witness  some  slight  fluttering  among  the  political  dove¬ 
cotes.  It  is  too  early  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  report 
upon  the  national  mind,  yet  at  least  we  can  anticipate  a 
definite  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals  to  mitigate 
some  of  the  industrial  evils  that  exist.  I  am  naturally 
intrigued  at  the  prospect  of  what  may  happen  if  we  can 
contemplate  the  re-emergence  of  a  Liberal  Government. 
It  would  mean  a  first-class  opportunity  for  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  to  disprove  that  he  was  something  more  than  a 
war  dictator.  It  would  be  almost  the  last  chance  for 
Liberals  to  demonstrate  that  they  were  not  as  dead  as  the 
dodo  or  as  extinct  as  Neanderthal  man.  We  can  depend 
upon  it  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  political  agents 
will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  transform  the  dream  of 
a  Liberal  renascence  into  a  living  reality.  From  now  to 
December  next  we  shall  be  surfeited  with  a  never-ending 
series  of  political  speeches,  and  at  any  moment  may  come 
the  challenge  of  the  polls  that  will  determine  our  future 
Government.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  can  estimate  how  the  pendulum  will  swing.  I 
venture  to  assert  that  he  is  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
any  of  us  with  regard  to  that  great  mystery-bulk  of  electors 
who  are  often  swayed  more  by  a  personality  or  an  event 
than  by  a  political  programme.  And  no  one  can  hazard 
a  prediction  of  events  if  Mr.  Baldwin  turns  Lord  Rother- 
mere  down  and  grants  thousands  of  votes  to  the  flappers. 
I  cannot  agree,  for  one,  that  such  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  will  mean  for  a  certainty  a  Socialist  Government, 
neither  can  I  understand  how  Lord  Rothermere  has 
arrived  at  such  a  psychological  reckoning.  We  hear  it  on 
the  one  hand  that  it  is  the  natural  instinct  of  an  ignorant 
voter  to  support  a  Conservative,  and  Lord  Rothermere 
would  have  us  believe  that  every  young  girl  in  the  land 
is  seething  with  Socialistic  fervour  and  zeal,  yet  I  am 
tempted  to  speculate  that  the  amateur  at  the  polls  may  be 
more  inclined  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  vote 
for  a  Liberal.  I  think  the  amateur  girl  voter  will  dread 
being  caught  in  an  extremity  of  faith.  She  will  more 
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likely  think  the  safest  plan  is  to  vote  for  a  Liberal  with 
positive  and  sane  ideas  about  reconstruction.  If  that  pre¬ 
diction  of  mine  proves  correct,  and  if  Mr.  Baldwin  is  so 
kind  as  to  keep  his  promise  to  the  flappers,  then  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  need  not  worry  any  longer  about  his 
Industrial  Report.  He  will  be  returned  with  a  clear  and 
paralysing  majority,  and  then  every  band  in  Wales  will 
play  the  “  Men  of  Harlech.”  Let  us  hope,  if  that  astound¬ 
ing  event  occurs,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  do  something 
more  active  than  talk  and  sing  in  Welsh. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  dream  may  not  materialise. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  still  holding  his  ear  close  to  the 
ground,  yet  I  do  not  imagine  he  is  banking  on  any  remote 
possibility  of  an  actual  Liberal  Government.  It  will  be 
noticed  during  the  ensuing  months  that  he  is  working 
steadily  for  his  phalanx  of  eighty  Liberal  supporters,  and 
that  at  least  will  determine  him  a  stupendous  force  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  nation.  I  think  he  will  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  secure,  first  of  all,  a  definite  working 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  observe  how  his 
overtures  are  received  in  this  respect.  He  cannot  possibly 
promise  anything  in  the  nature  of  nationalisation  without 
splitting  the  Liberal  Party  from  top  to  bottom,  therefore 
Mr.  MacDonald  will  have  to  be  content  with  a  very 
modified  programme  of  radical  reform.  Such  a  working 
arrangement  may  simply  mean  a  temporary  fusion  between 
the  two  political  groups,  and  doubtless  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  formal  pact  will  be  actively  repudiated  on  each 
side.  I  therefore  take  it  that  in  any  event  we  must  regard 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  the  most  dominant  personality  in  the 
days  ahead — irrespective  even  of  the  return  of  the 
Baldwin  Adminstration  or  not — for  to  be  able  to  play  the 
game  of  Parnell  in  a  previous  generation  may  mean  the 
greatest  statesmanship  that  any  politician  can  possibly 
render  to  the  nation.  We  can  certainly  build  our  hopes 
upon  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  bring  about  dis¬ 
armament  and  arbitration.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain 
launched  the  first  move  in  this  direction  when  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  on  a  sound  basis,  but  he  has 
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been  tempted  to  push  forward  no  positive  policy  with 
regard  to  either  disarmament  or  arbitration.  Conservatives 
rely  once  again  upon  their  philosophic  calm  in  this  respect. 
But  that  philosophy  will  not  lower  the  standard  of  taxation 
or  bring  about  a  settled  era  of  economy  or  peace  in  our 
midst.  Mr,  Lloyd  Geoige  will  lead  the  way,  if  not  to  an 
Eastern  Locarno  at  least  to  a  period  of  tranquillity  in  the 
war  chancelleries  of  Europe.  His  personality  will  count 
very  much  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  am  not  ignoring  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
will  do  his  utmost  to  bring  in  a  completely  Socialist 
Government.  He  has  inaugurated  both  a  land  and  indus¬ 
trial  scheme,  yet  everything  points  to  the  fact  that  both 
he  and  his  followers  are  out  for  wholesale  nationalisation. 
That  is  why  we  must  fight  the  wild-cat  ideas  of  the 
Socialists  root  and  branch.  Any  scheme  that  leads  to  the 
dead  regimentation  of  officialdom  can  only  spell  national 
bankruptcy  within  a  fortnight;  any  Marxian  programme 
which  outlaws  initiative  and  private  effort  can  only  frus¬ 
trate  the  whole  foundation  of  our  economic  system.  We 
cannot  afford  to  experiment  with  chaos.  Neither  can  we 
afford  to  entertain  the  Labour  Party  proposal  of  a  surtax. 
The  most  important  thing  to  obtain  is  the  revival  of  trade. 
If  we  maintain  the  rigid  doctrine  that  trade  revival  depends 
upon  the  capital  savings  of  the  country,  then  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  nation  should  be  doing  all  that  is  possible 
to  encourage  and  not  discourage  production.  But  the 
surtax  proposal  has  been  officially  adopted  by  Mr, 
MacDonald  because  he  allowed  himself  to  be  rushed  by 
the  extremists.  He  has  pandered  again  to  the  wild  men 
and  the  wreckers.  The  surtax  has  professed  itself  a 
successor  of  the  Capital  Levy.  It  is  even  referred  to  as 
a  substitute.  The  Capital  Levy  was  supposed  to  be  an 
operation  which  would  represent  one  moment  of  surgical 
agony.  It  would  happen  once  and  for  all,  and  every 
penny  of  its  proceeds  was  to  be  earmarked  for  the  National 
Debt.  These  were  plausible  reasons  for  presuming  that 
the  amputation  should  be  performed,  but  the  country  felt 
that  the  objections  to  the  Capital  Levy  were  overwhelming. 
This  surtax  scheme  would  be  far  more  vicious  in  effect. 
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It  is  a  surgical  operation  which  threatens  us  once  a  year, 
and  is  therefore  intended  to  be  a  permanent  addition  to 
taxation.  After  we  have  cleared  away  all  ambiguity  and 
deceit,  the  surtax  has  been  confessed  not  a  means  of  paying 
off  debt  but  a  plot  to  increase  the  tax  burdens  of  the 
country.  At  a  moment  when  our  rate  of  saving  should  be 
increased,  when  trade  revival  should  be  promoted  with 
all  the  energy  in  our  power,  this  scheme  has  been  launched 
by  the  extremists  and  Socialists  as  an  attractive  bait  for 
the  New  Year  and  the  new  voter.  It  is  advanced  to  people 
who  do  not  realise  that  the  restoration  of  national  credit 
should  be  the  first  interest  of  all  classes,  of  people  who 
are  under  the  impression  that  an  unlimited  programme  of 
social  reform  should  have  no  real  basis  of  financial  reality. 
The  surtax  would  simply  postpone  to  the  Greek  Kalends 
any  chance  of  favourable  conversion  of  the  debt,  for  it  is 
the  fatal  philosophy  of  the  milch  cow  that  can  be  milked 
at  will  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  the  dream  mirage  of  people  who  believe 
in  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  gold  from  those  who,  by 
their  ability,  industry  and  success,  have  accumulated  a 
certain  degree  of  wealth.  But  such  a  nightmare  has 
always  resulted  in  tragedy  for  the  dreamer. 
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By  “  Augur  ” 

The  powerful  radio  station  in  Moscow  threw  out  into  the 
world  on  December  ist  the  following  message  : — 

November  30th  will  remain  forever  an  historical  day  in  the  Red  Annals. 
For  the  Soviet  delegates  have  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  representatives  of 
the  bourgeoisie  by  proclaiming  firmly  the  principle :  “  Peace  and 

Fraternity,” 

This  magniloquent  declaration  refers  to  the  proposal  for 
complete  disarmament  put  forward  by  M.  Litvinoff  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Disarmament  Commission  at  Geneva.  The 
Soviet  Commissar  offered  that  his  country  would  disarm 
completely  within  a  year’s  time  if  other  States  did  likewise. 
He  offered  to  destroy  within  the  same  period  not  only  the 
works  producing  arms  and  munitions,  but  also  those  indus¬ 
trial  undertakings  which  can  be  transformed  for  war  pro¬ 
duction,  What  a  magnificent  gesture  !  The  Soviet  Tsars 
dare  to  propose  complete  and  absolute  disarmament,  whilst 
the  bourgeoisie  which  declaims  about  peace  has  not  the 
courage  of  accepting  this  humanitarian  suggestion.  The 
mask  is  torn  from  its  hypocritical  attitude . 

Unfortunately  on  the  same  day,  when  M.  Litvinoff  spoke 
so  at  Geneva,  a  more  important  Soviet  leader — 
Kalinin,  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Soviet  Union — spoke  in  Russia  in  a  different 
strain.  Addressing  the  workmen  of  a  factory  in  South 
Russia  he  is  reported  in  the  Soviet  official  Press  to  have 
declared : — 

Will  we  remain  in  power?  I  say  yes.  But  of  late  we  have  become  too 
“civilian.”  VV'e  attack  the  Chamberlains  and  the  Churchills  in  our 
humoristic  journals,  and  we  forget  the  menace  of  war,  which  is  very  real. 
This  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  worker  must  know  how  to  use  the  rifle 
.  .  .  the  knowledge  will  come  in  handy  under  all  circumstances  .  .  .  the 
workers  must  be  armed  .  .  .  they  must  arrange  military  games  oftener  .  .  . 
why  should  they  not  at  regular  intervals  carry  out  armed  attacks  against 
their  own  or  neighbouring  works? 
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Then  again,  we  find  that,  whilst  in  the  Budget  for  1924. 
1925  the  expenditure  of  the  Commissariat  for  War  stood 
at  420  million  roubles,  in  1925-1926  it  advanced  to 
61 1  million,  and  for  1926-1927  it  attained  657  millions. 
Whilst  M.  Litvinoff  was  recommending  peace  at  Geneva 
his  colleagues  m  Moscow  inscribed  into  the  Budget 
proposals  for  1927-1928  the  sum  of  728  million  roubles 
for  the  army  and  navy.  Reliable  information  is  available 
about  the  buying  by  the  Soviet  Government  of  a  large 
quantity  of  Chilian  nitrates  exclusively  used  for  the 
fabrication  of  explosives.  This  shows  the  existence  of  a 
bellicose  spirit  in  disagreement  with  the  pacifism  of  M. 
Litvinoff  at  Geneva.  The  view  is  confirmed  that  the 
Soviet  proposals  were  intended  not  to  further  the  cause  of 
disarmament,  but  for  propaganda  purposes. 

^  nd  yet,  in  spffe  of  these  formidable  preparations  for  war 
the  Soviet  Tsars  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  weakness  which 
precludes  the  probability  of  their  being  able  to  go  to  war. 
This  weakness  was  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  Polish- 
Lithuanian  conflict.  When  M.  Litvinoff  was  at  Geneva 
he  frankly  explained  in  his  confidential  talks  with  M. 
Briand  and  Herr  Stresemann  that  his  Government  had 
pressed  the  Lithuanians  to  give  in  to  the  Polish 
demand  for  a  terrnination  of  the  “  state  of  war  ”  because 
otherwise  M arshal  Pilstidsky  could  not  be  prevented  from 
employing  force.  In  other  words,  the  Soviet  Government 
recognised  its  inability  to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Lithuania  in  case  the  latter  were  attacked  by  the  Poles. 
The  Soviet  Tsars  wanted  to  avoid  the  loss  of  political 
prestige  which  would  ensue  if  they  were  obliged  to  stand 
by  and  allow  Lithuania  to  be  annihilated  by  her  powerful 
Polish  neighbour. 

The  desperate  attempts  made  by  M.  Litvinoff  at  Geneva 
to  patch  up  an  agreement  with  the  British  delegation  are 
further  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  Soviet  regime.  We 
use  the  word  “  desperate  ”  with  deliberation.  A  few 
years  ago  it  would  have  been  unthinkable  for  a  Soviet 
delegate  to  go  to  the  lengths  of  self-abasement  to  which 
M.  Litvinoff  went  in  his  pursuit  of  an  interview  with  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain.  No  snubs  were  able  to  rebuff  him,  and 
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when  it  became  clear  that  only  a  direct  request  for  the  inter¬ 
view  could  bring  satisfaction  M.  Litvinoff  humbled  him¬ 
self  and  made  it.  It  was  evidently  necessary  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Soviet  Tsars  inside  their  own  country  for  him 
to  be  able  to  produce  at  least  a  semblance  of  a  diplomatic 
success.  Sir  Austen  committed  the  mistake  of  not  telling 
the  public  immediately  the  exact  words  employed  by  him 
in  his  talk  with  M.  Litvinoff;  this  permitted  the  Soviet 
Commissar  to  spread  rumours  about  a  softening  of  the 
intransigeant  British  demand  for  guarantees  against  sub¬ 
versive  propaganda  by  the  Communist  International.  After 
the  Arcos  raid,  when  the  authorities  withheld  for  a  few 
days  the  truth  about  the  results  obtained,  the  legend  was 
sedulously  cultivated  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  come 
out  victorious  from  the  affair.  The  same  thing  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  respect  of  the  Chamberlain-Litvinoff  meet¬ 
ing.  But  before  this  article  will  be  published  it  will  be 
generally  known  that  Sir  Austen  did  not — and  could 
not — retreat  from  the  conditions  set  out  for  the  resumption 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Tsars. 

The  question  will  be  asked :  What  is  the  source  of  the 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  regime  to-day?  It  lies  evidently 
within  the  regime  itself,  because  no  external  enemies 
are  attacking  it  at  present.  We  see  two  reasons  for 
this  weakness,  which  no  warlike  preparations  and 
no  bombastic  propaganda  can  disguise  any  longer. 
First,  the  Soviet  Tsars  are  devouring  each  other;  and, 
second,  economically  the  regime  is  on  the  down  grade. 
To  the  impartial  observer  it  has  been  an  amazing  thing  to 
find,  during  all  these  years  of  revolutionary  stress, 
that  the  Soviet  Tsars  have  not  reinforced  themselves  with 
new  and  younger  forces.  The  same  men  who  with  Lenin 
seized  power  in  1917  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Revolutions  are  devourers  of  men,  and  usually  fresh 
leaders  ascend  continuously  from  the  seething  human 
mass  to  replace  those  who  are  worn  out  by  the 
strenuous  task  of  revolutionary  government.  In  Moscow 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  happened.  The  same  group  of 
rulers  carries  on.  Besides  Lenin  others  have  dropped 
out,  not  to  give  up  their  places  to  new  fighters,  but  because 
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they  were  worn  out  physically  and  mentally.  The  Soviet 
Tsars  are  stricken  with  the  curse  of  political  sterility; 
they  have  killed  millions,  they  rule  over  tens  of  millions, 
but  they  have  been  unable  to  produce  worthy  successors. 
When  they  die  they  leave  nobody  behind  to  carry  on  the 
Lenin  dynasty. 

X  Not  content  with  seeing  their  ranks  thinned  by 
y^physical  dissolution,  the  Soviet  Tsars  have  begun 
I  to  devour  each  other.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  Stalin 
^  and  Trotzky,  and  of  the  struggle  between  the  ruling 
faction  and  the  Opposition.  A  study  of  the  voluminous 
literature  produced  by  both  sides  convinces  us  that  there 
is  no  real  difference  of  principle  between  the  warring 
parties.  The  whole  affair  is  a  personal  matter :  Stalin 
and  his  friends  hold  power  and  enjoy  its  advantages. 
Trotzky  and  his  friends  want  that  power  for  them¬ 
selves.  But  if  Trotzky  could  displace  Stalin  to-day 
he  certainly  would  carry  on  his  policy  to-morrow.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  indifferent  to  us  which  of  the  two  men  wins 
finally,  Stalin  or  Trotzky.  The  important  fact  is 
that  by  crushing  the  Opposition  the  Stalinites  have 
injured  themselves,  because  they  have  reduced  the 
membership  of  the  ruling  group  in  the  Kremlin;  they 
have  thrown  out  Trotzky,  Zinoveiff  and  others,  and 
have  no  real  Bolsheviks  to  bring  in  to  fill  the  void 
thus  created.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Communist  Party 
is  of  no  consequence;  the  elections  of  representatives 
are  so  engineered  that  an  Opposition  has  never  a 
chance  to  make  itself  heard  in  a  lawful  manner.  The 
men  in  power  are  assured  of  the  “  unanimous  ”  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Communist  congress.  But  if  the  latter 
voted  as  one  man  to-day  for  Stalin,  it  will  vote  as 
unanimously  to-morrow  for  Trotzky  if  the  latter  is  able 
to  seize  power.  The  Soviet  Tsars  have  achieved  an 
autocracy  more  complete  than  that  of  their  Romanoff 
predecessors.  But,  clearly  and  inevitably,  the  weakening 
of  the  ruling  group  in  the  Kremlin  must  bring  with  it 
a  growing  weakness  of  the  whole  machine  of  the  Soviet 
State.  This  weakness  is  enhanced  by  the  continued 
development  of  an  economic  crisis  which  no  Soviet 
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measures  seem  capable  of  extinguishing.  To  describe 
the  nature  of  this  crisis  we  shall  have  recourse  to  the 
official  Soviet  publications  themselves. 

We  shall  begin  with  a  Soviet  note  of  triumph.  In 
the  Ekonomicheskaja  /isn,  the  organ  for  economic 
questions,  we  read  on  November  loth  of  this  year  that 
the  development  of  Russia  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  average  yearly  increase  in  the 
production  of  American  industries  is  far  less  than  the 
corresponding  figure  in  the  Soviet  State !  It  would 
seem  that  in  such  conditions  the  Russian  people,  and 
especially  the  population  of  Moscow,  should  be  well 
supplied  with  all  necessaries  and  with  a  few  luxuries 
at  least.  Yet  in  the  journal  named  in  the  numbers  (chosen 
at  random  among  others)  for  June  i6th,  July  12th, 
23rd  and  27th,  August  ist,  4th  and  17th,  September  i8th, 
19th,  2ist  and  22nd,  we  find  articles  describing  the  lack 
of  various  commodities  and  manufactured  goods.*  The 
people  cannot  obtain  sufficient  quantities  of  flour,  bread, 
sugar,  tea,  meat,  eggs,  cloth,  linen,  shoes,  etc.  This  is  in 
Moscow,  where  queues  of  hundreds  and  thousands  stand 
before  the  shops  which  sell  food  and  clothing.  In  the 
provinces  things  are  worse,  for  the  Ekonomicheskaja 
Jisn,  in  the  numbers  for  June  26th,  July  7th,  13th, 
1 8th,  20th  and  26th,  August  23rd  and  28th,  September 
nth,  19th,  2 1  St  and  26th,  enumerates  the  objects  the 
dearth  of  which  is  felt  acutely.  These  are  :  textile  goods 
of  every  description,  linen,  ready-made  clothes,  hosiery, 
footwear,  glass,  crockery,  sheet  iron,  sawn  wood,  etc.,  also 
tea,  coffee,  herrings,  and  sunflower  oil  (the  latter  two  are 
staple  objects  of  consumption  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
Russia).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  dearth  of  meat, 
flour,  milk,  or  eggs.  If  these  cannot  be  obtained  in 
Moscow  in  sufficient  quantities  the  fault  is  evidently  with 
the  organisation  of  transport.  These  facts,  gleaned  from 
an  official  publication,  prove  that  the  alleged  elimination 
of  the  private  trader,  of  which  the  Soviet  Tsars  are  proud, 

(i)  These  indications  are  taken  from  the  excellent  compilation  by 
B.  Sokoloff  in  the  December  number  of  the  Lutte  pour  la  Russie,  published 
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not  only  has  not  improved  conditions  of  living  in  Russia, 
but  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  regime  con¬ 
tinues  to  create  a  state  of  an  unending  economic  crisis. 
Wherever  we  turn  we  discover  the  same  thing.  The  official 
Press  supplies  proof  that  things  are  not  going  well  in 
Russia.  So  the  same  Ekottomicheskaja  Jisn  (September 
9th),  analysing  the  unemployment  prevailing  among  the 
members  of  industrial  trade  unions,  states  that  it  has 
passed  the  million  mark  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  money 
continues  to  be  poured  into  the  socialised  industries  by 
the  Soviet  Exchequer. 

The  question  is  asked  :  if  the  existence  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  economic  crisis  in  Russia  is  an  indisputable 
fact,  how  is  it  that  many  foreigners  when  they  visit  the 
country  do  not  see  any  traces  of  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  quite 
a  number  discover  signs  of  an  impressive  revival(  ?)  The 
answer  is  that  the  foreign  visitors  to  Russia  come  under 
two  categories.  One  consists  of  people  who  for  ideal  or 
venal  reasons  go  to  Russia  with  the  fixed  intention  of 
seeing  things  from  a  particular  angle.  The  other  is 
formed  by  those  naive  persons  whom  the  Soviet  Tsars 
admit  into  their  realm  and  have  them  accomplish 
“  conducted  ”  tours  of  inspection  under  the  eagle  eye  of 
specialists  from  the  Commissariat  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Communist  International,  or  the  Tche-Ka. 

The  crowming  proof  of  the  w^eakness  of  the  Soviet  Tsars 
is  in  the  fact  that  Germany  is  making  attempts  to 
free  herself  from  the  incubus  of  the  connection  with 
Moscow.  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau,  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador  and  the  playfellow  of  Chicherin,  remains  yet  in 
the  Soviet  capital,  where  only  the  other  day  a  sumptuous 
banquet  was  given  to  celebrate  the  fifth  year  of  his  sojourn, 
but  in  Berlin  the  coldness  towards  the  Kremlin  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Flerr  Stresemann  frowms  when  Litvinoff  or  some 
other  Soviet  dignitary  inflicts  upon  him  the  doubtful 
honour  of  a  visit  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  Other  Govern¬ 
ments  are  immediately  informed  of  the  fact  and  told 
what  took  place,  so  that  they  should  not  imagine 
the  existence  of  any  connivance  between  the  German 
Government  and  the  Soviet  Tsars.  The  latter  are  doing 
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their  utmost  to  assert  their  right  to  share  in  the  councils 
of  Europe.  Admittance  is  not  refused,  and  the  world  is 
given  the  spectacle  of  the  once  haughty  denouncers  of  the 
League  of  Nations  arriving  at  Geneva  and  straining  every 
nerve  to  appear  polite  and  pleasant.  But  in  the  Soviet 
regime  there  are  congenital  weaknesses  which  no  com¬ 
munion  with  the  Covenant  can  eradicate.  The  Lenin 
dynasty  of  Russian  autocrats  is  doomed  to  go  the  way  of 
its  predecessors,  and  for  the  same  reason  :  it  lacks  demo¬ 
cratic  support.  It  is  in  the  position  of  a  cardiac  patient : 
the  end  may  come  to-day,  it  may  be  delayed  yet,  but  it  is 
inevitable. 

But  until  the  end  the  .Soviet  Tsars  will  remain  dangerous. 
They  cannot  change  their  nature  and  will  go  on  fighting. 
Their  weakness  obliges  them  to  assume  on  occasions  the 
mask  of  humbled  compliance,  but  their  hate  of  Europe  is 
inextinguishable.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  congress  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  Moscow  a  few  days  ago, 
Bukharin,  the  president  of  the  Communist  International, 
remonstrated  again  with  those  comrades  who  argued  that 
Soviet  diplomatic  interests  required  that  propaganda 
should  “  go  more  gently.”  He  admitted  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  have  in  the  same  time  friendh  relations  with  the 
West  and  to  “  go  on  with  the  revolution,”  but  there  were 
opportunities  to  stimulate  unrest  in  the  world,  and 
especially  in  the  colonies,  which  the  Communist  Inter¬ 
national  simply  could  not  forgo.  Therefore,  Caveant 
C  onsules! 


POLAND  AND  THE  BALTIC 
By  Robert  Machray 

During  the  last  two  or  three  months  the  increasing  strain 
which  marked  the  relations  of  the  Poles  and  the 
Lithuanians  to  each  other  engaged  general  attention  and 
created  not  a  little  concern.  In  October- November  the 
tension  became  so  great  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  peace 
of  North-Eastern  Europe  might  be  broken  at  any  moment. 
Apart  from  intervention  from  outside,  the  result  of  a  war 
between  Poland,  with  thirty  million  inhabitants,  and 
Lithuania,  with  two  and  a  half  millions,  was  easy  to  fore¬ 
cast.  In  such  circumstances  war  seemed  highly  impro¬ 
bable,  even  absurd.  The  Lithuanians,  however,  asserted 
that  the  Poles,  with  Marshal  Pilsudski  at  their  head,  pur¬ 
posed  and  planned  an  invasion  of  their  little  republic  and 
were  bent  on  ravishing  it  of  its  independence.  On  their 
side  the  Poles  retorted  that  the  Lithuanians  were  mobilis¬ 
ing,  but  this  was  denied  by  Kovno,  and  having  regard  to 
the  relative  strength  of  the  two  countries  a  Lithuanian 
attack  on  Poland  was  simply  incredible.  Yet  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva  in 
December  M.  Zaleski,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  was 
able  to  quote  from  a  recent  speech  of  M.  Smetona,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Lithuania,  in  which  the  latter  spoke  of  the  present 
time  as  a  period  of  preparation  for  “  the  march  on  Vilna,” 
that  is,  for  war  on  Poland.  It  may  have  been  one  of  those 
speeches  designed  only  for  home  consumption,  but  no 
Pole  could  regard  such  an  utterance,  coming  as  it  did  from 
such  a  high  official  source,  as  other  than  provocative. 
The  march  on  Vilna !  What  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
Lithuanian  President?  He  knew  well  enough  that  such 
an  undertaking  was  doomed  to  horrible  failure  unless  it 
received  strong  support  from  outside — ^whence,  then,  did 
he  expect  to  get  it?  The  answer,  which  is  not  hard  to 
find,  will  be  indicated  later  in  this  article  when  the 
whole  Baltic  question  that  is  the  real,  deep-set  background 
of  this  Polish-Lithuanian  controversy  comes  to  be  dis- 
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cussed.  In  any  case  the  words  of  M.  Smetona  could  not 
be  said  to  have  a  peaceful  ring,  particularly  when  the 
fact  was  taken  into  account  that  Lithuania  for  several  years 
had  specifically  declared  itself  to  be  in  a  “  state  of  war  ” 
with  Poland.  These  features  of  the  situation  had  the 
natural  effect  of  blunting  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent 
the  charges  laid  at  Poland’s  door  at  Geneva  by  M.  Walde- 
maras,  the  Lithuanian  Prime  Minister,  in  his  statement  of 
the  case  for  his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  in 
fairness  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these 
charges  were  altogether  destitute  of  substance  and  were 
purely  imaginary.  Indeed,  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
reply  of  M.  Zaleski  that  so  much  was  in  a  measure 
admitted,  the  inference  intended  to  be  conveyed  being 
that  whatever  exceptional  steps  had  been  in  contemplation 
by  Poland  had  had  their  genesis  in  the  existence  of  the 
“  state  of  war  ”  maintained  with  such  obstinacy  by 
Lithuania,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Poles,  but  with  such  deter¬ 
mination,  according  to  Lithuanian  ideas. 

It  was  as  a  reprisal  for  the  seizure  of  Vilna  by 
Zeligowski  in  1920  that  Lithuania  instituted  the  “  state 
of  w'ar  ” — as  more  of  a  punishment  than  of  a  protest. 
But,  like  many  other  reprisals,  especially  those  in  which 
economics  come  into  constant  play,  this  action  was  double- 
edged.  If  it  cut  against  Poland,  as  it  did,  it  also  cut 
against  Lithuania.  Though  there  was  no  actual  fighting, 
except  in  the  form  of  more  or  less  unimportant  frontier 
incidents,  the  “  state  of  war  ”  was  by  no  means  theoretical ; 
it  was  a  reality.  The  Lithuanian  frontiers  were  closed  and 
were  kept  closed  against  Poland.  All  the  ordinary,  every¬ 
day  facilities  of  intercourse,  not  only  as  regards  exchange 
of  produce  and  other  commodities,  but  equally  in  the 
matter  of  posts,  telegraphs,  railways  and  roads,  were 
denied  to  both  peoples.  Letters  despatched  from  Poland 
to  Lithuania  took  weeks  to  reach  their  destination  by 
roundabout  routes,  and  the  same  was  true  of  letters  sent 
from  Lithuania  to  Poland.  When  I  was  in  Vilna  two  years 
ago  I  found  how  the  “  state  of  war  ”  worked  out  in  practice. 
A  young  Pole,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  in  that 
city,  and  whose  family  had  properties  in  both  countries. 
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told  me  that  his  mother  was  “holding  down”  the  family 
estate  in  Lithuania  by  living  upon  it,  and  that  if  she  left 
it,  even  for  a  short  visit  to  him,  she  would  almost  certainly 
be  deprived  of  it  by  the  Lithuanian  authorities.  Mean¬ 
time  he  was  farming  another  family  estate  in  Poland. 
There  was  no  communication  between  them,  except  at  long 
and  uncertain  intervals.  If  he  went  to  Lithuania  to  see 
her  she  would  be,  he  declared,  penalised  in  some  way  for 
it.  So  they  did  not  meet,  and  had  not  met  for  some  years. 
All  this  plainly  indicated  a  most  unpleasant  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  condition  of  things.  No  doubt  the  “state  of  war” 
did  harm  to  Poland,  but  it  probably  did  even  more 
to  Lithuania  itself.  A  striking  example  of  this  was  and  is 
Memel,  and  M.  Zaleski  did  not  fail  to  make  play  with  it 
in  his  speech  at  Geneva.  The  port  of  Memel,  which  with 
Memelland  had  been  acquired,  to  speak  frankly,  by 
Lithuania  by  methods  that  differed  little  from  those  that 
had  procured  Vilna  for  Poland,  depended  for  its  pros¬ 
perity,  if  not  for  its  very  existence,  on  the  timber  floated 
down  to  it  on  the  Niemen.  When  the  “state  of  war” 
made  rafting  logs  impracticable  by  that  river,  Memel 
suffered  severely  and  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
This  explains,  at  least  in  part,  the  trouble  Lithuania  has 
had  and  still  has  with  Memel  and  the  Memellanders. 
Attempts  were  made  to  get  over  the  rafting  difficulty,  but 
none  was  successful,  as  the  Lithuanians  would  not  come 
to  an  agreement  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  Poles,  who 
maintained,  not  without  reason,  that  the  Lithuanians  did 
not  want  to  reach  an  agreement  at  all.  And  so  the  quarrel 
went  on  and  on. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Polish-Lithuanian  conflict  is  that  it 
is  a  conflict  between  two  peoples  who  should  be  friends 
and  allies,  who  have  a  past  in  which  for  centuries  they  were 
friends,  allied,  united,  and  who  still  have  many  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  interests  in  common.  For  years, 
and  particularly  of  late,  Poland  has  been  anxious  to  end 
the  “  state  of  war,”  but  Lithuania  would  not  agree  to  do  so 
because  of  Vilna — this  was  always  the  stumbling  block. 
Both  sides  of  the  Vilna  question  have  been  given  so  wide 
and  ample  a  hearing  that  there  is  no  need  to  go  into  it 
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farther;  everything  has  been  said  that  can  be  said.  As  is 
well  known,  all  the  efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which 
had  the  whole  subject  put  before  it  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  by  both  Poland  and  Lithuania,  failed  to  find 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  solution  proposed  by 
M.  Hymans,  the  Belgian  Minister,  came  up  against  the 
solid  opposition  of  virtually  all  Lithuania,  but  it  was  a 
solution  that  was  not  without  some  merit.  If  it  did  not  go 
far  enough  in  emphasising  and  safeguarding  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  State,  and  therefore 
of  adequately  meeting  Lithuanian  nationalistic  feelings 
and  aspirations,  it  proposed  a  form  of  union  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  which  at  any  rate  might  have  preserved  the 
latter  from  certain  dangers  to  its  real  independence  that 
now  are  sufficiently  obvious  and  that  certainly  do  not  come 
from  Poland.  If  a  measure,  broadly  on  the  lines  drawn 
up  by  M.  Hymans  but  amended  so  as  to  satisfy  Lithuanian 
susceptibilities,  could  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  two 
States,  the  Baltic  question  would  have  been  in  a  position 
very  different  from  what  it  is  in  to-day.  The  opportunity, 
and  it  was  an  opportunity,  passed.  The  League  of  Nations 
handed  the  matter  over  to  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors, 
and  in  1923  that  body  decided  that  Vilna  and  the  Vilna 
district  should  belong  to  Poland.  Lithuania  protested 
vehemently  and  declared  that  it  would  never  accept  this 
decision.  The  “state  of  war”  went  on  undiminished, 
accentuated  if  possible.  Yet  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
decisions  of  the  Ambassadors’  Conference  were  accepted, 
acted  on  as  “juridical,”  and  became  part  of  the  law  of 
Europe.  The  occupation  of  Vilna  had  been  legalised — 
this  was  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter,  but  Lithuania 
declined  to  recognise  it.  Two  or  three  years  went  by,  and 
the  Lithuanian  Government  of  that  time  appealed  to  the 
Conference  to  review  its  decision,  to  reopen  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  Vilna,  but  in  1926  the  Conference  reaffirmed  its 
former  finding,  to  the  joy  of  Poland  and  the  discomfiture 
cf  Lithuania,  which  once  again  announced  passionately  and 
defiantly  its  refusal  to  be  bound  by  the  decision.  In  the 
interval  something  had  occurred  which  gave  a  different 
aspect  to  the  Polish-Lithuanian  conflict  altogether.  This 
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was  the  visit  of  Chicherin,  the  Foreign  Commissar  of  the 
Soviet,  to  Kovno,  the  Lithuanian  capital,  in  December, 

1925- 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Lithuania,  feeling  so  intensely 
as  it  did  about  Vilna  and  the  Poles,  and  conscious  of  its 
own  relative  weakness  despite  the  “  state  of  war  ”  with 
Poland  that  it  kept  up,  would  look  for  assistance  from  out¬ 
side.  Externally  its  political  position  was  not  exactly  a 
happy  one,  and  the  choice  of  the  little  State  was  strictly 
limited  in  more  than  one  sense.  To  the  east  lay  Soviet 
Russia,  only  a  few  miles  away,  the  distance  that  separated 
them  being  precisely  the  width  of  Vilna  and  the  Vilna 
district — the  Vilna  Corridor,  as  it  was  sometimes  called. 
But  Lithuania  was  well  aware  of  the  imperialism  of 
Moscow  and  of  the  Red  plots  and  intrigues  that  were  con¬ 
tinually  coming  to  light  (to  say  nothing  of  propaganda)  in 
the  area  of  the  North-Eastern  Baltic.  It  had  the  fate  of 
Georgia  before  its  eyes.  Surely  not  to  ruthless  Russia, 
where  the  scorpions  of  Bolshevism  had  replaced  the  whips 
of  the  Tsarist  regime,  would  it  think  of  looking  for  help! 
On  the  south  was  Germany,  from  whose  clutches  it  had 
been  delivered  only  by  the  outcome  of  the  Great  War,  and 
with  whom,  in  any  case,  there  was  the  question  of  Memel 
and  Memelland  to  divide  them.  No  bright  star  of  hope 
shone  for  Lithuania  in  that  quarter.  On  the  north  stood, 
one  above  the  other,  the  “New  Baltic  States”  of  Latvia 
and  Estonia,  with  which  it  had  tried  to  make  some  sort 
of  alliance,  but  unsuccessfully;  besides,  these  States, 
though  stronger  combined,  were  in  themselves  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  weak.  The  larger  horizon  opened  out 
for  them  of  a  genuinely  powerful  Baltic  League  had  been 
based  on  Poland — as  it  was  in  the  vision  of  Meierovitz,  the 
wise  and  far-seeing  Latvian  statesman,  who  if  he  had  not 
been  cut  off  untimely  by  a  motor  accident  in  that  very 
year,  1925,  might  have  seen  the  realisation  of  his  dream. 
Latvia  sympathised  to  a  certain  extent  with  Lithuania, 
but  neither  Latvia  nor  Estonia  had  any  notion  of 
espousing  Lithuania’s  quarrel  with  Poland,  and  the 
Lithuanians  could  expect  no  support  from  them.  To  the 
surprise  and  annoyance  of  the  other  Baltic  States 
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generally  it  was  to  Soviet  Russia  that  Lithuania  definitely 
oriented  itself,  being  thus  the  first  to  break  the  line  of  the 
Baltic  on  that  side  vis-a-vis  the  Reds.  When  Chicherin 
visited  Kovno  he  said  that  the  Soviet  was  not  put  out  by 
the  thought  of  an  alliance  of  the  Baltic  States  for  their 
own  self-defence,  but  only  by  the  possibility  of  a  Baltic 
League  under  the  leadership  of  Poland.  He  also  gratified 
the  Lithuanians  by  assuring  them  that  they  were  perfectly 
justified  in  persisting  in  their  claim  for  the  possession  of 
Vilna.  In  short,  Chicherin  filled  his  accustomed  role  of 
mischief-maker  with  all  his  usual  adroitness  and  a  good 
deal  more  than  his  usual  success.  But  to  exploit  a  situa¬ 
tion  so  congenial  no  prodigious  effort  was  required  of  him 
in  the  difficult  circumstances  of  Lithuania.  The  latest 
sequel  to  Chicherin’s  appearance  in  Kovno  was  seen  in  the 
Note  presented  to  Warsaw  in  November  last  by  the  Soviet 
and  the  subsequent  excursions  of  Litvinoff  in  Berlin  and 
Geneva. 

Though  a  Baltic  League,  with  a  pact  of  mutual 
guarantee,  of  Poland,  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Lithuania  appears  to  be  postulated  by  the  very  logic  of 
things,  all  attempts  at  forming  such  a  combination  have 
so  far  failed.  The  nearest  approach  to  success  was  the 
negotiation  in  1922  at  Warsaw  of  a  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Poland,  Finland,  Estonia,  and  Latvia,  which  was 
signed  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  these  States.  Finland, 
however,  would  not  ratify  the  treaty,  which  accordingly 
fell  through  and  lapsed.  Later  conferences  had  no  better 
result,  at  all  events  as  regards  a  common  policy  of  defence ; 
only  Estonia  and  Latvia  made  a  defensive  alliance. 
Various  reasons  may  be  adduced  for  this  state  of  affairs, 
but  the  chief  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  policy  of  the 
Soviet  in  the  Baltic.  Since  1921  Moscow  has  done  its 
utmost  to  keep  the  Baltic  States  apart  from  each  other  and 
to  prevent  them  from  forming  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
Baltic  League.  Divide  et  imfera  expresses  that  policy 
perfectly.  At  first  and  for  some  time — while  all  they  had 
suffered  from  the  Reds  was  still  vivid  in  their  memories — 
the  Baltic  States  closed  their  ranks  against  the  Soviet,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  treaties  of  non-aggression 
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and  neutrality  it  suggested.  But  it  was  persistent  and  full 
of  wiles.  In  the  spring  of  1926  Chicherin  began  negotia¬ 
tions  for  three  non-aggression  agreements  with  Poland,  with 
Finland,  and  with  Estonia-Latvia-Lithuania  respectively. 
In  Baltic  circles  this  move  was  regarded  as  an  attempt 
by  the  Soviet  not  only  to  keep  the  Baltic  States  from 
making  a  League  of  their  own,  but  also  to  counterbalance 
the  pacts  of  Locarno  and  to  estrange  these  States  from  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  negotiations  ultimately  broke 
down,  so  far  as  Poland,  Finland,  Estonia,  and  Latvia 
were  concerned.  With  Lithuania,  where,  as  already 
shown,  the  ground  had  been  better  prepared,  the  Soviet 
was  more  successful,  as  it  did  get  that  State  to  sign  a  treaty, 
the  terms  of  which  were  condemned  almost  unreservedly 
by  the  other  Baltic  States  at  the  time.  Still,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  treaty  was  inspired  by  Chicherin’s 
skilful  playing  on  the  feelings  of  the  Lithuanians  regarding 
Vilna.  But  it  was  a  desperate  expedient,  as  it  brought 
Lithuania  within  the  Moscow  orbit.  In  a  Note  to  the 
Soviet  Poland  made  a  strong  protest  which  evoked  only  an 
enigmatic  reply.  The  Western  Powers  remained  silent. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  a  much  greater  political  event  held 
their  attention  in  1926 — the  German-Soviet  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  which  strengthened  and  extended  the  agreements 
of  Rapallo. 

In  the  following  year  Chicherin  scored  another  success 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Baltic  States  by  compromising 
Latvia,  partly  by  a  political  treaty,  of  which  two  para¬ 
graphs  were  initialed,  and  much  more  by  a  commercial 
treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Latvian  Parliament  last 
autumn,  after  a  struggle  which  convulsed  all  Latvia  for 
five  months,  its  people  being  about  equally  divided  on  the 
subject.  Ratification  was  passed  by  a  very  small  majority 
in  the  Diet;  significantly,  four  votes  from  the  German 
Minority,  which  had  five  votes  in  all,  served  to  turn  the 
scale.  M.  Cielens,  the  Socialist  Prime  Minister  of  Latvia, 
recommended  the  treaty  to  his  countrymen  on  economic 
grounds,  yet  the  opposition  to  it  was  led  by  the  Latvian 
industrialists,  who  maintained  that  whatever  advantages 
were  conferred  by  it  were  more  than  offset  by  the  position, 
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privileged  politically  as  well  as  commercially,  which  was 
inherent  in  it  for  the  Soviet.  M.  Cielens,  who  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Bolsheviks  from  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  that  included  sentence  of  death,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  any  illusions  about 
Moscow,  as  stoutly  maintained  that  the  treaty  would  bring 
nothing  but  good  to  Latvia,  and  that  the  effect  of  the 
privileges  accorded  the  Soviet  was  vastly  exaggerated. 
Outside  opinion,  notably  in  Estonia,  which  had  been  about 
to  conclude  a  customs  union  with  Latvia,  its  ally,  held  a 
very  different  view.  In  Reval  it  was  said  that  Latvia  was 
making  an  entirely  new  departure  in  policy,  which  far 
from  furthering  a  Baltic  League,  its  objective  hitherto, 
placed  that  State  under  political  and  economic  subjection 
to  the  Reds.  In  theory  Latvia  stands  to  benefit  from  the 
large  orders  that  have  been  promised  by  Moscow  and 
from  profits  on  railway  transit.  Before  the  Great  War 
Riga,  the  Latvian  capital,  a  flourishing  and  beautiful  city, 
known  as  the  “  Queen  of  the  Baltic,”  and  with  upwards  of 
half  a  million  population,  supported  a  great  number  of 
important  manufacturing  concerns  that  sent  their  output 
into  all  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  After  the  war,  but 
chiefly  as  a  consequence  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  the 
trade  of  Riga  fell  to  zero;  its  population  was  reduced 
by  more  than  a  half.  The  overwhelming  disaster  which  had 
overtaken  the  once-opulent  city  was  typified  by  the  long 
row — still  seen  to-day  after  nine  years- -of  tall  factory 
chimneys,  smokeless  and  “  dead,”  against  the  skyline 
above  Riga’s  fine  bay.  And  just  as  the  Soviet  in  the  case 
of  Lithuania  had  found  its  opportunity  in  Vilna,  so  in  the 
case  of  Latvia  it  found  its  opportunity  in  those  stark,  life¬ 
less  chimneys  of  Riga.  “  Let  us  set  them  all  working 
again,”  suggested  Moscow.  The  bait  was  swallowed. 
But  as  the  Soviet  holds  the  entire  commerce  of  Russia 
in  its  hands,  and  breaks  its  contracts  when  it  sees  any  gain 
in  doing  so,  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  easily  put  itself  in  a 
position  to  deal  as  it  likes  with  Latvia.  This  means  that 
Latvia  must  keep  on  terms  with  Moscow,  and  this  in  its 
turn  means  political  concessions,  which  will  be  facilitated, 
inevitably,  by  the  special  rights  conferred  on  the  Soviet 
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Commercial  Mission.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the 
treaty  is  that  it  provides  that  it  may  be  abrogated  by  either 
party  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months,  but  no  doubt  the 
Soviet  will  see  to  it  that  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  pro¬ 
cedure  will  be  given.  What  is  clear  is  that  unless  Latvia 
does  cancel  the  treaty  a  second  breach,  and  one  much  more 
important  than  the  first,  has  been  made  in  the  line  of  the 
Baltic  States,  Poland  being  cut  off  from  the  other  States, 
Estonia  and  Finland  isolated,  and  a  Baltic  League  ren¬ 
dered  an  impossibility.  In  brief,  Moscow  will  have 
succeeded.  And  if  this  proves  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  Great  Britain  had  created  an  entente  of  the  Baltic 
States  against  the  Soviet  was  nothing  but  a  fiction,  there 
is  no  great  comfort  for  the  British  in  that,  for  the  Baltic 
is  undoubtedly  a  British  interest  of  some  magnitude,  if 
only  from  the  trade  point  of  view.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  fact  that  Germany,  with  its  Moscow  affiliations,  is  a 
keen  competitor  in  all  that  area. 

Poland  and  Lithuania  reached  a  settlement  at  Geneva 
on  December  loth,  inasmuch  as  M.  Waldemaras,  but  only 
after  great  pressure  and  apparently  at  the  last  moment, 
agreed  that  Lithuania  would  abandon  the  “  state  of  war” 
with  Poland.  While  this  in  itself  is  a  good  thing,  it  goes 
a  very  little  way,  if  any,  in  changing  the  Baltic  situation 
as  it  has  been  outlined  in  this  article.  If  Poland 
recognises  the  political  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Lithuania,  the  latter  maintains  its  right  to 
Vilna.  This  being  the  case,  no  disproportionate 
significance  should  be  attached  to  the  point  that  M.  Walde¬ 
maras  was  urged  to  yield  by  both  Dr.  Stresemann  and 
Litvinoff  respecting  the  “  state  of  war.”  The  Vilna 
question  remains.  It  was  Vilna  that  presented  the  first 
opening  for  the  malign  policy  of  the  Soviet  in  the  Baltic, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  Moscow,  being  what 
it  is,  favours  the  healing  of  that  running  sore.  And  it  is 
easily  intelligible  that  German  policy,  at  bottom  as 
thoroughly  hostile  as  is  that  of  the  Soviet  to  Poland,  should 
not  desire  the  matter  settled  and  done  with.  It  is  well 
known  that  during  the  past  year,  1927,  the  Western  Powers 
have  been  acting  together  in  an  endeavour  to  bring  about 
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a  settlement.  In  February  they  made  strong  representa¬ 
tions  in  this  sense  both  at  Warsaw  and  Kovno.  In  May 
the  Polish  Government  replied  that,  basing  itself  on  the 
decision  of  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors,  it  considered 
the  question  definitely  closed.  In  October  the  Lithuanian 
Government,  in  a  long  memorandum,  once  more  declared 
categorically  that  it  did  not  accept  the  decision  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  that  is,  it  maintained  its  right  to  Vilna,  and  it 
repeated  the  Zeligowski  story  from  its  own  point  of  view. 
The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  postponed  dis¬ 
cussion  till  its  next  meeting.  Will  there  be  a  solution? 
Granted,  as  it  must  be  granted,  that  Poland  is  juridically 
in  a  strong  position,  there  are  other  elements  in  the  case, 
for  instance,  the  broken  line  of  the  Baltic  States — which  is 
not  good  for  Poland — to  be  taken  into  account.  But  I 
shall  go  farther.  I  believe  in  Poland,  in  that  splendid  act 
of  historical  justice  that  brought  it  to  life  again,  in  the 
large  destiny  that  awaits  it.  The  Poles  are  a  generous 
and  great-hearted  people.  Is  it  not  possible  for  them  to 
make  some  concessions  to  Lithuania?  Even  if  they 
involve  sacrifices?  More  than  once  they  have  made  con¬ 
ciliatory  overtures  to  Germany  against  their  own  feelings. 
Surely  they  will  never  permit  it  to  be  said  of  them  that 
they  were  capable  enough  of  the  beau  geste  to  the  strong, 
but  incapable  of  it  to  the  weak  ?  Is  there  not  some  part  of 
the  Vilna  territory  where  perhaps  the  Lithuanians  are  most 
numerous  which  may  be  returned  to  Lithuania?  Is  it 
utterly  fantastic  to  ask  whether  Vilna  itself,  with  its  famous 
shrine  of  the  Virgin,  adored  alike  by  both  peoples,  cannot 
be  made  a  Holy  City  for  Lithuanians  as  well  as  Poles? 


INDUSTRIAL  PEACE 
A  Worker’s  View 
By  W.  F.  Watson 

Is  peace  in  industry  attainable?  That  is  the  paramount 
question  of  the  day.  The  disastrous  effects  of  the  national 
strike  of  1926  caused  the  leaders  of  employers  and 
workers  to  turn  their  attention  to  devising  ways  and  means 
of  preventing  its  recurrence.  Even  those  members  of  the 
General  Council,  T.U.C.,  who  formerly  gave  adherence 
to  “direct  action”  have,  since  the  strike,  confessed  that, 
after  all,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  co-operation  with  the 
employers.  Whilst  most  Labour  leaders  have  poured 
scorn  and  ridicule  on  the  Prime  Minister’s  prayer  for 
“  Peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord,”  an  examination  of  their 
public  utterances  reveals  their  desire,  nay,  anxiety,  for 
industrial  peace. 

Indeed,  if  expressing  a  wish  for  peace  could  secure  that 
most  desirable  end,  industry  would  be  a  perfect  garden  of 
Eden,  minus  the  serpent. 

Addressing  the  delegates  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen,  the  General  Secretary, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  said,  “  Industrial  peace  is  worth 
fighting  for,  and  I  refuse  to  associate  myself  with  any 
policy  that  lays  it  down  that  the  workers,  especially  in  the 
railway  industry,  are  not  to  associate  with  others  in  ensuring 
the  success  of  their  industry.  Can  you  do  otherwise  than 
realise  that,  unless  you  make  a  success  of  your  own  industry, 
as  workers  you  must  inevitably  suffer.” 

In  a  vigorous  article,  contributed  to  an  evening  con¬ 
temporary  and  entitled  “  Fighting  has  Failed,”  Mr.  Philip 
Snowden  said,  “  But  the  great  body  of  employers 
and  trade  unionists  have  no  sympathy  with  the  reactionary 
elements  in  their  ranks.  Enlightened  employers  and 
experienced  trade  unionists  are  beginning  to  realise  the 
suicidal  folly  of  internal  strife.” 

Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  in  a  speech  at  Sheerness  recently. 
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stated,  “  I  am  eager  for  peace,  and  believe  that 
it  is  the  workers’  interest  to  reach  good  understanding  and, 
if  possible,  fix  agreed  terms,  especially  after  the  exhaustion 
and  uncertainties  of  recent  years,”  “  I  stand  for  peace,” 
declared  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  to  a  recent  meeting  of 
South  Wales  miners,  “because  I  believe  it  is  the  only  way 
for  you  to  rebuild  your  homes,”  “  I  do  not  agree  with 
peace  at  any  price,”  says  Mr.  John  Bromley,  “  but 
I  am  not  going  out  of  my  way  to  denounce  every  approach 
made  in  that  direction.”  The  redoubtable  Mr.  Ben  Tillett, 
who  has  had  as  much  to  do  with  strikes  as  any  other  trade 
union  official,  in  a  speech  at  Barrow-in-Furness  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  the  fact  that  “  the  great  combinations  of 
employers  were  seeking  an  understanding  with  the  mighty 
factors  of  labour.” 

Such  well-known  leaders  as  Messrs.  George  Lansbury, 
C.  T.  Cramp,  Arthur  Pugh,  J.  T.  Brownlie,  Frank 
Hodges,  Havelock  Wilson,  W.  A.  Appleton,  A.  G, 
Waikden,  Robert  Smillie,  and  Miss  Margaret  Bondfield 
have  at  various  times  proclaimed  their  desire  for  industrial 
peace.  As  has  already  been  said,  there  is  scarcely  a  trade 
union  official  who  has  not  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of 
peace.  Further,  the  Daily  Herald,  Labour’s  official  news¬ 
paper,  has  times  out  of  number  told  its  readers  that  the 
Labour  movement  stands  for  industrial  peace. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  question  of  peace  was 
prominent  at  the  Edinburgh  Trades  Union  Congress.  In 
his  presidential  address  Mr.  George  Hicks,  hitherto 
regarded  as  an  extremist — one  of  the  “  white  hopes  ”  of 
the  minority  movement,  in  fact — expressed  the  opinion 
that  much  could  be  done  by  co-operation  with  the  em¬ 
ployers,  for  which  utterance  our  noisy  friends  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  have  placed  him  in  their  extensive  gallery 
of  “  renegades,”  “  traitors,”  and  “  lackeys  of  capitalism.” 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  emergency  resolution,  framed 
by  the  General  Council  as  a  reply  to  the  Prime  Minister’s 
appeal  to  the  leaders  of  the  unions  to  give  a  lead  towards 
peace,  reads  as  follows  :  “  This  Congress,  having  noted  the 
repeated  appeals  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  leaders  of 
Labour  on  the  subject  of  collaboration  for  industrial 
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peace,  points  out  that  no  section  of  the  community  is  more 
desirous  of  peace  than  the  workers/’  In  moving  the  reso¬ 
lution,  Mr.  Ernest  Bevin  declared  emphatically  that  the 
unions  did  not  exist  for  warlike  purposes,  and  that  “such 
machinery  for  conference  and  conciliation  as  existed  had 
sprung  up  out  of  the  demands  of  the  unions.” 

In  the  debate  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  M.  Citrine, 
stated  that  “he  believed  more  was  to  be  gained  by  the 
leaders  of  industry  on  both  sides — by  men  who  understood 
the  problems — than  by  the  interference  of  politicians  bent 
on  playing  the  party  game.”  Mr.  Ben  Turner  was  much 
more  emphatic.  “  I  want  to  see  a  new  spirit,”  he  said,  “a 
spirit  on  which  we  can  rely,  amongst  the  people  as  a  whole, 
amongst  employers,  commercial  people  and  all  classes, 
that  will  assist  as  a  means  of  leading  people  towards  sober, 
upright,  steady,  and  successful  lives;  I  want  a  new  spirit 
industrially.”  “  During  my  year  of  office,”  said  Mr. 
Turner  in  an  interview  immediately  after  his  election  as 
Chairman  of  the  General  Council,  “  I  feel  assured  that  we 
are  likely  to  be  spared  many  of  the  upheavals  which  have 
hitherto  marked  the  work  of  my  predecessors.” 

I  have  purposely  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  Labour  leaders  because  it  appears  to  be 
the  popular  belief  that  they  are  the  only  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  peace.  It  does  not  appear  necessary  to  quote  from 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  representative  employers,  for 
the  simple  reason  that,  without  exception,  they  want  peace 
in  the  workshops.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  T.U.C.  declara¬ 
tion  on  peace  has  been  welcomed  by  the  National  Con¬ 
federation  of  Employers’  Organisations  and  by  individual 
employers. 

It  was  probably  with  the  object  of  making  a  tangible 
attempt  to  give  effect  to  the  T.U.C.  resolution  and  the 
general  desire  for  concord  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
invited  employers  of  labour.  Labour  leaders,  and  leaders 
of  the  Brotherhood  Movement  to  attend  a  conference  at 
the  Mansion  House  on  October  17th  to  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Maybe  the  most  interesting  contribution  to  that  con¬ 
ference  was  Mr.  Ben  Turner’s  letter  of  apology  for 
absence,  in  which  he  said,  “  I  am  also  certain  that  many 
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of  our  prejudices  stand  in  the  way  of  a  free  and  frank 
examination  of  the  causes  of  commercial  and  industrial 
unrest,  and  we  have  to  be  brave  enough  to  examine  fully 
our  troubles  and  face  personal,  social,  physical,  and 
economic  changes  if  we  are  to  be  more  than  mere  talkers 
about  industrial  peace.  Conferences,  meetings,  talks  are 
needful,  in  hope  that  out  of  the  one  called  by  your  lord- 
ship,  and  under  the  historic  civic  home  of  London,  material 
helpfulness  will  accrue.” 

So  much  for  the  leaders,  but  what  of  the  men  in  the 
shops,  the  mines,  the  mills,  the  factories,  and  on  the  rail¬ 
ways?  The  men  who,  with  remarkable  coolness,  courage, 
and  skill  saved  an  express  train  from  disaster  and  the 
passengers  from  death  ?  What  are  the  views  on  peace  of 
the  men  who  made  the  engine  that  enabled  “  Dare-devil  ” 
Webster  to  win  the  Schneider  Cup?  The  workman  is 
admittedly  as  important  as  any  leader,  and  in  the  final 
analysis  is  largely  the  determining  factor.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  indeed  to  ascertain  their  opinions,  for  they  have  no 
facility  for  expressing  them.  Press,  pulpit  and  platform 
are  not  at  their  disposal,  and  even  if  they  were  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  many  would  be  able  to  make  themselves  articu¬ 
late.  It  is  only  by  working  with  them,  living  their  lives, 
frequenting  their  haunts,  and  understanding  their  “  lingo  ” 
that  one  can  get  any  notion  as  to  what  working  people 
think  about  these  things. 

The  workers  want  industrial  peace,  let  there  be  no  mis¬ 
take  about  that.  I  speak  with  intimate  knowledge.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  who,  for  various  reasons — usually 
because  they  are  indifferent  workmen  and  get  “  fed  up  ” 
with  the  job  as  a  consequence — endeavour  to  create  strife 
wherever  they  go,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  workers  want 
to  be  left  alone.  Given  fair  security  of  employment  and 
reasonable  remuneration  and  they  are  quite  content  to 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways.  Even  our  fiery  young 
friends  of  the  “  left  wing  ”  are  averse  to  trouble  in  the 
particular  shop  wherein  they  happen  to  be  employed. 
They  don’t  object  to  trouble  in  other  factories,  of  course, 
but  in  the  shop  where  they  obtain  a  livelihood,  well — that’s 
a  matter  which  affects  their  pockets. 
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Why  is  it,  then,  that  industrial  peace  is  not  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact?  If  all  parties  are  agreed  on  the  desirability 
of  peace  how  comes  it  that  strikes  and  lock-outs — and 
threats  of  them — are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  and  that 
industry  is  anything  but  peaceful  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that 
all  these  people  are  insincere  and  merely  give  lip-service 
to  peace?  Oh,  no.  They  are  quite  honest.  Employers 
know  that  warring  factions  in  industry  make  for  bad  pro¬ 
duction.  Politicians  of  all  kinds  would  rather  see  peace 
in  industry  even  though  fierce  controversy  raged  on  the 
political  field.  Trade  union  leaders  simply  loathe  strikes 
and  lock-outs.  They  provide  them  with  extra  work  and 
worry,  which  is  the  last  thing  they  want.  As  for  the 
workers,  who  suffer  most  from  unrest?  And  are  they 
always  adequately  recompensed  when  peace  and  prosperity 
prevails  ? 

Probably  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace  is 
tliat  each  side  is  suspicious  of  the  other.  The  workers’ 
representatives  declare  that  the  employers  will  only  accept 
peace  upon  their  own  terms,  and  the  employers  think 
exactly  the  same  about  the  unions.  “  Certainly  we  want 
peace,”  declare  Mr.  George  Hicks  and  Mr.  George  Lans- 
bury,  “  but  how  can  we  have  peace  whilst  there  are  over 
a  million  unemployed  workers?”  “I  and  Mr.  Clynes,” 
said  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.,  at  the  Edinburgh  Congress, 
“  speaking,  I  believe,  for  the  movement,  when  invited  by 
the  Minister  of  Labour  to  take  part  in  an  industrial  peace 
conference,  said  we  were  willing  to  consider  the  proposal 
if  the  Government  would  show  its  good  faith  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  Trade  Unions  Bill.” 

According  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  “the  real  foes  of 
industrial  peace  are  those  who  have  robbed  the  workers  of 
purchasing  power  by  heavy  wage  reductions.” 

Sir  Robert  Hadfield,  managing  director  of  the  famous 
Sheffield  firm  that  bears  his  name,  who  is  a  firm  believer 
in  peace  in  industry,  remarked  in  a  recent  interview,  “  Stop 
strikes  and  lock-outs,  pull  together,  and  we  shall  hold  our 
own  against  formidable  competitors  like  America.” 
In  effect  each  side  says  let  the  other  side  demonstrate 
their  sincerity,  and  we  shall  be  only  too  pleased  to  discuss 
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the  matter.  Meanwhile,  the  saddened  and  bewildered 
angel  of  peace  hovers  aloft,  fearful  of  coming  to  earth  lest 
she  be  trodden  under  foot  unrecognised. 

One  never  knows,  of  course,  but  it  may  possibly  occur 
to  union  leaders  and  employers’  representatives  alike  to 
say  to  each  other,  “  we  realise  that  there  have  been  faults 
on  both  sides  in  the  past.  Supposing  we  forget  all  that 
for  the  time  being?  Supposing  we  get  together  and 
endeavour  to  hammer  out  a  peace  policy  calculated  to 
be  acceptable  to  all  parties  concerned  ” — when  they  have 
reached  that  stage  of  mental  development  and  sweet 
reasonableness,  methinks  we  shall  have  taken  a  lengthy 
stride  towards  peace  in  industry. 

One  obstacle  in  the  way  of  peace  is  lack  of  uniformity 
of  policy.  Mr.  Walter  M.  Citrine,  for  instance,  holds  the 
view  that  his  organisation,  the  T.U.C.,  should  be  the  recog¬ 
nised  medium  through  which  peace  must  be  negotiated, 
whilst  others  say  that  each  industry  should  work  out  its 
i  own  peace  policy  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  that 
\  industry.  The  latter  view  is  shared  by  the  National  Con- 
i  federation  of  Employers’  Organisations,  which,  in  its  reply 
I  to  the  Trade  Union  Congress  declaration  on  peace,  placed 
I  on  record  its  view  that  it  is  in  the  individual  industries — 
I  in  their  organisations,  and  in  the  day-to-day  contact  in  the 

:  works — that  the  most  ready  and  effective  means  present 

themselves  for  developing  and  applying  the  spirit  of 
I  industrial  goodwill  which  is  so  vital  to  the  future  welfare 
I  of  this  country.  Beyond  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt 
I  this  is  true,  as  anyone  with  workshop  experience  knows. 

I  In  the  shops  the  mutual  suspicion  engendered  by  the 
leaders  is  reflected  fourfold.  After  all,  the  trouble  is  not 

I 

5  SO  much  between  the  leaders  as  between  workers  and 
:  managements.  Employers’  representatives  and  trade  union 

^  leaders  may,  as  such,  have  bitter  and  acrimonious  discus¬ 
sions,  in  which  they  say  very  unkind  things  about  one 
another,  but,  the  conference  over,  more  often  than  not  they 
^  fraternise  together,  thus  renewing  friendships  possibly 
j  strained  in  the  heat  of  debate.  There  are  no  such  reunions 
of  workmen  and  managements,  more’s  the  pity  !  If  peace 
prevailed  in  the  workshops  petty  political  differences 
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between  leaders  would  not  count  for  much;  nor  would 
peace  between  leaders  avail  anything  if  friction  continued 
in  the  factories. 

There  are  many  causes  for  friction  in  the  shops.  No 
good  purpose  can  be  served  by  attempting  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  most  workers  instinctively  dislike  employers. 
This  instinct  is  born  of  the  knowledge  that  employers  have 
the  power  to  give  or  withhold  employment,  and  the  whim 
of  an  irascible  manager  often  means  unemployment  and 
privation  for  the  victim  of  his  ill-temper.  It  doesn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  follow  that  the  workers  are  constantly  in  revolt,  or 
that  they  are  sullenly  resentful;  nor  does  it  mean  that 
they  are  envious.  “  I  should  probably  do  exactly  the  same 
if  I  was  an  employer  ”  is  the  way  they  look  at  it,  but  they 
always  work  upon  the  theory  that  the  boss  is  trying  to  get 
more  work  done  than,  in  the  opinion  of  the  workman,  he — 
the  employer — is  entitled  to  according  to  wages  paid.  As 
a  result  he  will  not  do  any  more  work  than  he  is  absolutely 
forced  to,  oft-times  resorting  to  “  ca’  canny  ”  in  order  to 
restrict  output,  which  makes  employers  suspicious  of  all 
workmen.  Tyrannical  foremen  and  managers  help  to  keep 
alight  the  flames  of  hatred.  I  once  worked  for  a  manager 
who  instantly  discharged  a  man  simply  because  he  neg¬ 
lected  to  remove  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  before  doffing 
his  coat.  He  also  sacked  a  man  for  daring  to  nod  to  him 
in  the  street.  Such  a  tyrant  was  this  man  that  on  one 
occasion  he  was  stoned  in  the  street,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  police  he  would  have  been  thrown  into  an  adjacent 
river.  Needless  to  say  strife  raged  furiously  wherever  this 
genial  gentleman  “  managed.” 

Thoughtless  actions  by  employers  and  employees  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  the  antagonism  existing  between  the  two. 
I  say  thoughtless  advisedly.  I  decline  to  believe  that 
these  actions  are  premeditated,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  are 
they  prompted  by  ulterior  motives;  such  incidents  just 
happen,  but  whatever  the  cause  or  motive  the  effect  is  the 
same.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  a  man  when  told  by  his 
foreman  at  half-past  ten  one  Monday  morning  that  his 
services  are  no  longer  required  because  of  a  momentary 
shortage  of  work.  1  saw  two  men  so  served  at  a  big  estab- 
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lishment  not  long  ago.  If  a  man  is  “  fired  ”  on  pay  day 
(the  usual  time  for  “  sacking  ”)  or  on  Saturday — or  even 
at  the  end  of  Wednesday  or  Thursday — he  takes  it  with 
sang-froid,  but  to  be  discharged  early  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  after  spending  the  week-end  free  from  the  spectre 
of  unemployment,  is  enough  to  make  the  most  saintly 
workman  savage  towards  all  employers.  Moreover,  the 
other  men  in  the  shop,  not  knowing  when  their  turn  may 
come,  permit  the  iron  of  bitterness  to  enter  their  souls. 
“Just  like  all  the  bosses,”  they  say  to  each  other,  “hang 
us  behind  the  door  when  they  don’t  want  us,  and  take  us 
down  again  when  they  do.”  Garnished,  of  course,  with 
the  customary  workshop  expletives.  And  can  we  blame 
them  for  so  thinking?  The  following  incident  is  even 
worse. 

The  mechanic  in  charge  of  a  labour-saving  machine  in 
a  London  motor  works  so  simplified  the  mechanism  that 
it  could  be  operated  by  an  unskilled  man.  His 
employers  rewarded  him  by  dismissing  him  in  the  same 
week  that  his  improvement  was  demonstrated  to  be  a 
success.  Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  man  or  the  other 
men  in  the  shop  to  think  well  of  employers  ?  Had  he  been 
working  for  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  or  any  other  American 
employer,  he  would  have  been  suitably  remunerated  and 
placed  in  a  lucrative  position  where  his  inventive  genius 
would  have  had  more  scope.  For  some  unknown  reason 
British  employers  seem  to  be  afraid  to  encourage  initiative 
in  their  employees,  and  they  are  loath  to  accord  genius 
that  reward  and  appreciation  it  merits. 

The  workers  are  no  less  guilty  of  acts  of  aggression. 
Just  as  managerial  tyranny,  excessive  discipline,  and  irk¬ 
some,  unnecessary  restrictions  cause  men  to  dislike  masters, 
so  does  bad  time-keeping,  inferior  workmanship,  and 
general  carelessness  tend  to  make  employers  con¬ 
temptuous  of  their  employees.  But  these  are  mainly 
psychological  problems  which  are  not  easy  to  solve,  and  do 
not  usually  lead  to  open  acts  of  hostility  although  they  are 
very  irritating. 

Not  long  ago  six  hundred  miners  in  a  Welsh 
colliery  struck  work  owing  to  the  refusal  of  some 
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members  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  to 
join  the  South  Wales  Miners’  Federation.  Surely  this 
is  coercion  in  excelsis !  Then  there  is  the  incident 
respecting  limitations  of  piecework  earnings  in  a  Birming¬ 
ham  foundry.  It  appears  that  the  maximum  earnings  were 
fixed  at  235.  per  day,  but  one  member  of  the  Foundry 
Workers’  Union  exceeded  the  limit  by  15-.  90'.,  for  which 
offence  he  was  warned  by  the  shop  steward.  The  man 
ignored  the  warning  and  continued  to  earn  25s.  2>d.  a  day, 
so  the  assistance  of  the  management  was  invoked.  The 
firm  declined  to  interfere,  and  the  man  was  obdurate, 
so  the  rest  of  the  men  ceased  work.  Union  officials  were 
quickly  called  in,  a  speedy  settlement  was  effected,  and 
the  restriction  upon  earnings  was  removed,  but  during  the 
progress  of  the  dispute  the  firm  got  behind  in  its  contracts, 
the  men  lost  wages,  and  bad  feeling  between  the  two  was 
engendered.  But  that  isn’t  nearly  so  bad  as  another  case 
which  recently  came  under  my  notice. 

Work  falling  a  bit  slack  at  a  certain  firm,  the  manage¬ 
ment,  with  a  view  to  economising,  decided  not  to  open  the 
works  on  Saturdays,  which  meant  a  loss  of  four  and  a  half 
hours’  wages  to  the  men.  The  principals  of  the  firm,  who 
are  reputed  to  be  connected  with  the  Labour  movement, 
are  sympathetically  inclined  towards  trade  unionism.  The 
mechanics  receive  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  the  mini¬ 
mum  rate,  and  all  union  conditions  are  rigidly  observed. 
With  a  view  to  minimising  the  loss  of  wages  the  men  were 
offered  the  opportunity  of  working  an  extra  half  an  hour 
each  day,  thus  bringing  the  total  hours  worked  in  the  short 
week  up  to  forty-five  (five  days  of  nine  hours  each)  instead 
of  forty-two  and  a  half.  Now  the  union  concerned  lays 
it  down  (i)  that  all  overtime  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  time  and  a  half,  (2)  that  the  working  day  shall  be  limited 
to  eight  and  a  half  hours,  and  (3)  that  every  day  shall 
stand  for  itself  in  computing  overtime  rates,  i.e.,  overtime 
to  commence  immediately  eight  and  a  half  hours  have 
been  worked.  (At  one  time  overtime  rates  were  only  pay¬ 
able  after  a  full  week  had  been  completed.) 

When  their  attention  was  directed  to  these  regulations 
the  management  expressed  regret  that  the  state  of  business 
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did  not  warrant  overtime  rates  being  paid  for  the  extra 
hours,  whereupon  the  men  took  the  matter  to  the  local 
committee  of  the  union  with  a  request  that  permission  to 
accept  the  firm’s  offer  be  granted.  The  question  duly  came 
before  the  committee,  and  after  a  lengthy  discussion  it 
was  agreed  to  invite  the  shop  steward  to  attend  and  give 
his  observations.  The  shop  steward  stated  that  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  firm  were  strongly  in  favour  of  trade  unionism 
and  had  declared  their  belief  in  a  shorter  workingr  week. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  firm  to  make  the  new  conditions 
permanent,  and  when  an  expected  Post  Office  contract  was 
definitely  secured  forty-seven  hours’  wages  would  be  paid 
for  forty-five  hours’  work.  The  shop  steward  incidentally 
stated  that  certain  privileges  prevailed,  such  as  time  for 
washing  and  tea-making,  which  did  not  obtain  in  other 
shops. 

This  statement  failed  to  satisfy  the  committee,  so  the 
organiser  was  instructed  to  interview  the  management  with 
a  view  to  securing  overtime  rates  for  the  extra  time.  In 
reporting  the  interview  the  organiser  corroborated  the  shop 
steward’s  statement,  emphasising  the  firm’s  promise  to  pay 
a  full  week’s  wages  for  forty-five  hours’  work  immediately 
the  Government  contract  was  secured.  The  Communist 
element  of  the  committee,  with  characteristic  stupidity, 
opposed  the  request  of  the  men.  In  the  ensuing  debate 
they  told  harrowing  stories  of  what  would  be  likely  to 
happen  if  these  men  were  allowed  to  work  nine  hours  a 
day.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  men  concerned 
were  quite  willing  to  accept  the  firm’s  offer.  In  the  end 
permission  was  refused. 

The  net  result  of  this  extraordinary  and  inexplicable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  union  committee  was  that  the  men 
lost  two  and  a  half  hours’  wages  a  week,  the  firm  became 
disgusted  with  trade  unionism,  and  the  trade  unionists  in 
the  shop  were  disgusted  with  the  local  committee.  Two 
men  who  refused  to  obey  the  committee’s  decision,  after 
being  heavily  fined  were,  I  believe,  subsequently  expelled 
for  not  paying  the  fine.  No  doubt  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  perfectly  sincere  in  their  determination  to 
safeguard  the  hardly  won  shorter  day  and  week,  but  here, 
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surely,  was  a  case  where  a  temporary  departure  from  rule 
was  justified,  since  no  union  principle  was  endangered. 
Thus  is  the  path  to  peace  made  exceedingly  difficult. 

Industrial  peace  does  not  rest  with  the  leaders;  it 
depends  almost  entirely  upon  managements  and  workmen 
in  the  shops,  and  the  leaders  of  both  workmen  and 
employers  might  do  worse  than  direct  some  of  their  energy 
towards  putting  their  own  house  in  order  so  that  friction  in 
the  workshop  might  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  the 
meantime  perhaps  a  few  suggestions  from  a  workman 
might  not  be  out  of  place — they  may  even  be  helpful. 

I  am  convinced  that  much  more  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  direct  exchange  of  opinions  between  the  managements 
and  the  workmen — they  are  the  people  who,  being  in  daily 
and  direct  contact  with  them,  understand  the  problems — 
than  by  the  interference  of  politicians  of  any  kind  bent  on 
playing  the  party  game.  Both  workmen  and  managements 
are  a  little  tired  of  being  made  the  “  shuttlecocks  ”  of  the 
various  political  parties. 

It  may  be  bias  on  my  part,  but  I  honestly  believe  that 
employers  should  make  the  first  step.  If  they  would  treat 
the  workmen  more  as  men  than  as  mere  “  hands  ”  suspicion 
and  distrust  would  be  greatly  minimised.  Employers 
cannot  afford  to  be  philanthropists,  we  know,  but  they 
would  find  it  a  sound  business  proposition  to  cut  out 
unnecessary  workshop  restrictions,  to  be  courteous  to  the 
meanest  workman,  and  to  exercise  more  human  feeling 
when  compelled  to  dispense  with  a  man’s  services.  It'would 
be  better  still  if  employment  could  be  made  more  stable. 
Bullying  foremen  must  be  "fired”  at  once  if  harmony  is 
to  be  achieved.  If  workmen  are  treated  with  respect — and 
surely  they  are  entitled  to  it — they  will  at  once  reciprocate. 
With  suspicion  all  but  eliminated  the  men  would  take  a 
keener  interest  in  their  work,  and  the  employers  would 
soon  recover  in  better  and  more  production  any  loss  that 
might  be  entailed  in  relaxing  discipline  and  allowing 
privileges. 

To  the  workmen  I  would  say,  however  much  one  may 
desire  a  better  and  more  equitable  form  of  society,  the 
capitalist  system  is  here,  and  it  is  likely  to  remain  for 
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many  more  years.  In  the  meantime  we  must  all  live  by  it, 
and  the  common-sense  policy  is  to  try  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  Sabotaging  the  system  usually  leads  to  strife,  lower 
wages,  and  less  employment.  Moreover,  if  workers  aspire 
to  having  some  part  in  the  administration  of  industry  they 
must  first  demonstrate  their  fitness  by  becoming  efficient. 
That  can  only  be  done  by  recognising  that  their  interest 
in  industry  is  not  limited  to  the  pay  envelope.  The  success 
of  the  industry  is  as  much  their  concern  as  the  concern 
of  the  employers.  Therefore,  trade  unionists  should 
endeavour  to  make  industrial  peace  easy  by  applying 
union  rules  with  discretion  and  common  sense,  and  by 
recognising  that  managements,  faced  with  the  problems 
of  organisation  and  “  making  the  firm  pay,”  have  their  diffi¬ 
culties  no  less  than  the  workmen.  That,  after  all,  is  the 
secret.  Cast  out  mutual  distrust,  and  let  each  side  appre¬ 
ciate  the  difficulties  of  the  other. 

There  should  be  far  more  personal  contact  between 
workmen  and  managements,  for  only  by  that  means 
can  they  understand  each  other’s  problems.  Given  the 
will  to  industrial  peace,  the  obstacles  are  by  no  means 
insurmountable. 
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By  Phyllis  M^groz 

Down  in  the  avenue 
(Lacy-dark  trees), 

T liou  shalt  be  born  anew 
Lovely  as  these. 

T hou,  too,  shalt  linger  on 
Emerald  lawns. 

Putting  thy  finger  on 
Sunsets  and  dawns. 

As  the  fale  fountain  flies 
In  diamond  whirls. 

So  shall  thy  spirit  rise. 

Spraying  its  pearls. 

O,  but  my  thirsty  lips 
Press  where  the  water  drips. 

Drinking  thee  in  like  dew, 

Down  in  the  avenue. 

Not  enough,  not  enough 
To  handle  thy  body-stuff, 

I  feel,  I  touch,  I  hold 
All  the  ivory  and  gold. 

And  the  incarnadine. 

The  texture  and  the  sheen. 

And  thy  heart’s  beat. 

But  when  desire 
Sinks  in  the  sinking  fire. 

What  next.'* 

Should  I  go  down  to  dust,  unstirred,  unvext 
With  slumber  satiate. 

Your  self  obliterate? 

Never  so 

Would  I  leave  thee  go. 
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For  we  are  met  at  last — the  seeker  and  the  sought, 

And  I  have  drawn  thee  close  with  shining  strands  of 
thought. 

Thy  hands  are  at  thy  breast  that  can  no  longer  hold 
Within  its  prisoning  dark  its  prisoner  of  gold, 

Clay  form  thou  wast  and  art,  but  I  have  wrenched  apart 
The  barrier  of  flesh  and  in  my  woven  mesh 
Thy  immortality  is  given  unto  me. 

Down  in  the  avenue 
(Lacy-dark  trees), 

Now  thou  art  born  anew 
Lovely  as  these. 

As  the  white  comets  plough 
Through  the  dark  sky, 

T hrough  death  thou  spearest  now 
That  cannot  die. 

/  in  the  avenue. 

Death-held  and  strange. 

Have  thee  forever  who 
Never  can  change. 

/  am  the  withered  rod. 

Numbered  with  hours. 

Lit  in  the  hand  of  God 
To  flaming  flowers. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Revolutionaries  have  the  advantapfe  of  finding  it  easy  to 
fall  into  dramatic  gestures,  and  M.  Litvinoff’s  appearance 
at  Geneva  was  theatrically  effective.  “  Let  us,”  he  said, 
with  one  bold  sweep  of  the  hand,  “  abolish  armaments 
altogether.  We  of  the  united  Soviets  are  ready  to  begin.” 
Anybody  who  says  that  is  bound  to  be  listened  to  in  a 
world  sick  to  death  of  paying  for  expensive  war  machinery, 
harassed  by  conscription,  and  terrified  to  the  marrow  by 
the  thought  of  what  war  is  going  to  mean.  But  what 
exactly  is  the  proposal  ?  Are  all  Governments  to  strip 
themselves  of  the  power  to  protect  their  subjects  against 
aggression  at  sea  or  on  land?  That  would  be  great  news 
for  the  hardv  mariners  of  Bias  Bav,  who  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty,  in  an  unsvmnathetic  world  of  armed  Governments, 
keep  the  Jolly  Roger,  or  its  Chinese  equivalent,  flying. 
How  many  Bias  Bays  would  there  be  in  a  decade  facing 
on  to  all  the  Seven  Seas?  And  by  land — suppose  one 
Power,  less  virtuous  than  Holy  Russia,  armed  surrepti¬ 
tiously,  who  is  to  cope  with  it?  Anybody  can  read  the 
Riot  Act,  but  unless  there  is  force  behind,  the  reading  is 
a  bald  ceremony.  And  again,  without  thinking  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  at  all,  how  is  any  civilised  government, 
though  chosen  on  the  best  principles  of  the  Proportional 
Representation  Society,  to  maintain  the  wish  of  the  com¬ 
munity  against  an  enterprising  band  of  cut-throats  who 
get  together  a  private  armament?  The  Times  of  Decem¬ 
ber  6  records  that  in  a  Chicago  cafe  six  robbers  entered 
the  dancing  floor,  two  carrying  revolvers,  two  others 
“  sub-machine  guns,”  while  the  fifth  brandished  an  auto¬ 
matic  shot  gun.  The  sixth,  posted  at  the  door,  had  an 
unspecified  weapon,  which,  whether  “  sub  ”  or  “  super,” 
was  able  to  shoot  a  waiter  dead.  This  happened  in  a 
State  so  well  equipped  that  several  policemen  were 
present  among  the  200  guests,  carrying  revolvers,  with 
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which  they  also  opened  fire.  It  would,  no  doubt,  from 
certain  points  of  view,  have  been  better  to  have  no  police¬ 
men,  as  there  would  then  have  been  no  shooting  and 
everybody  would  have  put  their  hands  up  at  once,  so  that 
the  work  could  have  been  expeditiously  done.  Yet 
suppress  the  element  of  armed  policemen  and  of  troops  in 
the  background,  and  what  security  is  there  for  anything  .f* 
Moreover,  as  Russia  and  other  countries  have  good 
cause  to  know,  it  is  not  only  to  get  booty  that  a  minority 
will  arm  itself.  On  high  questions  of  politics,  religion  or 
morality,  persons  sufficiently  convinced  of  their  own 
rectitude  will  take  the  simplest  method  to  effect  conver¬ 
sions — and  they  have  a  short  way  with  dissenters.  If 
M.  Litvinoff’s  suggestion  w^ere  universally  adopted,  every 
country  in  the  civilised  world  might  rapidly  undergo  a 
transformation  similar  to  that  which  has  put  M.  Litvinoff 
and  his  fellows  in  power.  Yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
working  classes  in  this  country,  for  instance,  do  not  think 
that  Russia’s  example  is  one  to  be  emulated.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  British  Labour  party  has  never  sufficiently 
applied  its  mind  to  considering  a  quite  different  example — 
that  of  Switzerland,  which  is  an  armed  Power,  and  a  well- 
armed  Power,  but  is  not  the  cause  of  any  uneasiness  to 
its  neighbours.  That  is  not  because  Switzerland  is  small. 
Europe  is  kept  awake  at  nights  thinking  about  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  States  smaller  and  less  well  equipped.  It  is 
because  armament  in  Switzerland  is  really  defensive  and 
because  everybody  in  Europe  knows  that  Switzerland  has 
no  aggressive  designs.  Probably  the  Swiss  spend  more 
than  they  like  on  war  machinery,  and  would  gladly  lighten 
the  burden  if  they  felt  it  safe  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  not  in  the 
least  probable  that  they  w’ould  relinquish  effective  arma¬ 
ment  of  the  community.  Four  or  five  years  ago  a  wave 
of  the  Russian  movement  affected  one  of  their  great 
manufacturing  towns  and  Communists  proposed  to  take 
charge.  Dowm  came  the  soldier  peasants  with  the  rifles 
that  every  man  of  them  had  been  taught  to  use,  and  they 
asserted  the  power  of  government  in  a  democratic  country. 
Artillery  was  in  that  case  not  needed ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
fighting  in  a  town,  the  use  of  artillery  may  prevent  a  great 
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sacrifice  of  valuable  life.  The  affair  in  Dublin  in  1916 
would  have  been  over  in  twenty-four  hours  had  even  one 
eighteen-pounder  been  available  at  once — and  the  results, 
morally  and  politically,  would  have  been  no  different. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  argue  unreservedly  from  the  case 
of  Switzerland  to  that  of  countries  like  Great  Britain  or 
France  with  many  outlying  contacts,  but  the  Swiss  model 
is  far  better  worth  bearing  in  mind  to  build  ideals  about 
than  the  protestations  of  M.  Litvinoff,  It  presents  two 
special  features,  and  the  first  is  that  Switzerland,  more 
definitely  than  any  other  State  in  Europe,  has  acquired 
the  will  to  peace,  though  Sweden  is  a  strong  competitor  in 
this  excellence.  But  the  second  feature  is  that  Switzer¬ 
land’s  frontiers  are  internationally  guaranteed.  We  are, 

I  think,  beginning  to  see  that  there  will  be  no  stable  peace 
in  Europe  till  every  European  frontier  is  under  a  similar 
joint  guarantee  of  the  European  Powers.  Even  so,  the 
question  of  frontiers  outside  Europe  would  remain  a 
danger,  and  the  Powers  which  have  to  maintain  these  must 
necessarily  have  armament  in  excess  of  their  European 
needs.  Such  armament  will  always  be  regarded  with 
suspicion  in  Europe,  because  it  can  suddenly  be  converted 
to  European  uses.  Great  Britain  will  always  be  specially 
suspect,  because  its  power  rests  always  to  an  exceptional 
degree  on  machinery  and  not  on  man  power.  This  affects 
the  question  of  the  will  to  peace.  From  the  general 
European  point  of  view  the  will  to  peace  is  not  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  will  to  acquisition,  and  although  even 
an  Irishman  can  perceive  that  England  is  less  willing  to 
“  take  up  the  white  man’s  burden  ”  now  than  when  Mr. 
Kipling  wrote  his  exhortation  to  that  duty,  still  Europe 
in  general  attributes  to  England  the  habit  of  expansion. 
A  Swiss,  who  has  from  the  circumstances  of  his  country 
the  most  generalised  type  of  Continental  mind,  would 
probably  say  that  England’s  armament,  though  not  more 
formidable  than  that  of  France,  was  yet  in  some  ways  less 
pacific.  In  all  minor  wars  it  is  much  easier  for  British 
ministers  to  despatch  troops  than  for  the  French,  since 
war  on  any  scale  makes  itself  felt  at  once  over  the  whole 
sensitive  surface  of  a  nation  liable  to  conscription. 
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The  answer  to  that  is  finely  given  when  Britain,  with 
all  her  interests  overseas,  pledges  her  power  in  a  pact  for 
stabilisation  of  frontiers  in  the  West  of  Europe.  Further 
than  this  she  declines  to  go;  and  one  very  definite  reason 
for  the  refusal  is  found  in  the  attitude  which  Labour 
politicians  took  up  when  Red  Russia  threatened  Poland  in 
1920.  France  was  obliged  to  step  in  alone;  and  since 
then  France  has,  so  to  say,  mortgaged  her  resources  for  the 
maintenance  of  other  European  frontiers.  It  is  worth 
while  for  everybody  to  ask  whether,  if  Britain  was  jointly 
concerned  with  France  in  these  guarantees,  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  France  to  reduce  her  military  expenditure, 
and  whether,  if  France  did  so,  Britain  could  not  do  the 
same.  These  steps  would  all  involve  risks;  but  the 
attitude  of  Germany  to  a  Polish  frontier  guaranteed  by 
France  and  England  jointly  would  be  other  than  it  is  at 
present. 

Oddly  enough,  the  average  Englishman,  quite  apart 
from  considerations  of  military  commitments,  has  no  great 
desire  to  guarantee  the  Polish  frontier.  From  his  point 
of  view,  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  Germany 
should  acquiesce  in  the  separation  of  East  Prussia  by  the 
“  corridor.”  Germany  in  this  region  seems  to  be  the  de¬ 
spoiled,  because,  although  your  average  Englishman  may 
have  read  that  Poland  w'as  partitioned,  he  says  to  himself, 
that  was  a  long  time  ago,  and  no  one  who  suffered  by  the 
transfer  of  sovereignty  can  be  alive  to-day.  He  can  sym¬ 
pathise,  and  very  often  he  does,  with  the  humiliation  of 
a  great  Power  which  has  to  lose  territory.  In  some  cases, 
also,  the  Englishman  shares  the  German’s  feeling,  which 
is  that  the  fortune  of  war  has  forced  Germany  to  hand 
over  her  subjects,  not  to  an  equal,  but  to  an  upstart  new¬ 
comer  in  Europe.  The  worst  of  that  long  enserfment  is 
that  even  those  who  liberated  Poland  regard  her  as  a  nation 
of  doubtful  right. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  got  this  benefit  at  least  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  that  Europe  as  a  community  is  far 
more  conscious  of  the  danger  points  and  makes  more  efforts 
to  prevent  a  threatened  conflagration.  The  public  opinion 
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of  Europe  has  forced  an  ending  of  the  theoretic  “  state  of 
war  ”  between  Lithuania  and  Poland.  Apparently,  too, 
Russia  has  been  a  helper  in  this  settlement,  and  that  is 
not  surprising.  Internal  peace  in  European  countries  is 
not  to  the  interest  of  those  who  desire  to  forward  the  world- 
revolution;  but  actual  war  on  a  European  front  would  be 
a  desperate  risk  for  Russia’s  present  rulers.  By  all  his¬ 
torical  analogy,  it  would  result  in  a  change  of  the  ruling 
persons,  if  not  of  the  whole  system,  and  this  change  would  in 
all  probability  be  accompanied  by  the  abrupt  demise  of  the 
present  office-holders.  Moreover,  war  would  be  a  formid¬ 
able  test.  Up  to  a  point,  the  Russian  Government  can  en¬ 
force  its  will  tyrannically,  but  it  has  had  to  compromise  with 
the  peasants.  Would  the  Russian  peasants  march  at  the 
bidding  of  a  clique  of  Jews?  Considering  the  question  in 
the  light  of  M.  Kerensky’s  brilliant  book.  The  Catastrophe, 
one  would  say  that  appeal  could  be  made  successfully  to 
the  peasants  in  the  name  of  Holy  Russia  if  Russian  soil 
were  invaded,  but  only  on  that  condition.  The  conclusion 
is  that  under  its  present  rulers  Russia  is  never  likely  to 
be  an  aggressor  on  the  European  front,  and  there  are  good 
reasons  why  she  should  take  a  part  in  compacts  which 
would  enable  her  neighbours  to  lessen  their  armaments. 
The  vast  social  experiment  which  is  being  conducted  in 
Russia,  by  men  who  probably  believe  profoundly  in  its 
beneficence,  is  not  compatible  with  a  state  of  war  in  the 
modern  sense.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  to 
find  Russia  pledging  her  resources  to  defend  existing  terri¬ 
torial  arrangements;  and,  even  if  there  were,  to  put  it 
moderately,  no  complete  certainty  that  her  pledge  would 
be  fulfilled  in  an  emergency,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
given  would  help  to  crystallise  other  countries  into  limits 
as  secure  as  those  which  define  Switzerland. 

Philosophers  some  day  will  set  themselves  to  examine 
that  curious  and  rather  sinister  cult  of  ugliness  which  is 
so  marked  a  feature  in  our  civilisation  since  the  war.  The 
young  are  its  priests  and  acolytes.  For  instance,  we  are 
presented  with  a  book  of  Oxford  Poetry,  whose  joint 
editors,  Mr.  W.  H.  Auden  and  Mr.  C.  Day-Lewis, 
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considerately  prefix  some  guidance  to  the  “  intelligent 
reader  ”  who  in  their  judgment  may  probably  “  experience 
distaste.”  That,  indeed,  is  not  unlikely,  since  the  first  lines 
of  the  first  poem  read  thus  : 

Consider,  if  you  will,  how  lovers  lie 

In  brief  adherence,  straining  to  prolong 

The  glabrous  suction  of  goodbye. 

That  is  part  of  the  “  experiment  in  the  emergent  evolu¬ 
tion  of  mind  ”  which  these  gentlemen  submit  to  our  con¬ 
sideration,  and  other  parts  are  nastier.  As  a  symptom 
this  little  book  is  worth  noting,  but  it  need  not  be  taken 
seriously,  because  so  much  of  it  is  inspired  by  that  desire 
to  epaier  le  bourgeois^  which  has  always  in  its  different 
manifestations  caused  so  much  insincere  expression.  But 
for  a  thoroughly  typical  post-war  modern  I  should  pick 
out  M.  Steve  Passeur,  a  young  Frenchman,  half  a  dozen 
of  whose  plays  have  been  seen  in  Paris  since  his  first 
appearance  three  years  ago.  That  first  play.  La  Maison 
Otiverie,  was  published  after  its  production  and  made 
readers  acquainted  with  a  circle  of  incredibly  disagreeable 
people.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  for  them  to  be 
so  insupportable  had  they  not  been  very  much  alive;  but 
M.  Passeur  has  a  remarkable  gift  for  giving  life  to  his 
personages.  They  bring  their  atmosphere  with  them  when 
they  enter,  and  whoever  cares  to  meet  a  cantankerous 
Frenchman  in  the  full  development  of  that  quality  as 
father  may  enter  La  Maison  Ouverie.  It  is  a  much  less 
penitential  experience  to  read  the  new  volume,  which  con¬ 
tains  Pas  Encore  and  La  Tr  aver  see  de  Paris  a  la  Nage. 
There  are  a  dozen  characters  in  all  (only  five  in  Pas 
Encore — this  author  needs  very  few  pieces  on  his  board), 
and  they  are  all  so  hard  that,  shaken  up  together,  they 
rattle  like  nails  in  a  bag.  Mills  bombs  would  be  a  better 
expression,  for  they  contain  high  explosive.  Out  of  the 
twelve,  Madame  Siffeteaux  is  perhaps  seen  with  the  most 
amenity,  yet  we  are  made  to  feel  that  her  tenderness  for 
Marcel  Bardey  is  really  an  egoism.  She  has  had  her  first 
period  :  “  We  women  live  a  first  time  from  sixteen  to  forty 
and  then  we  can  begin  a  new  life  over  again,  with  all  the 
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old  charm,  the  old  pitfalls,  and  the  old  hopes — only,  for 
that  we  must  have  a  son.”  And  so  she  adopts  and  mothers 
the  stray  young  man  who  has  neither  money,  position,  nor 
education,  nor  any  weapon  to  fight  the  world  with — nothing 
but  possibilities.  She  gives  him  money,  she  gives  him 
education,  even  provides  instructresses — finds  him  mis¬ 
tresses,  in  short.  “  A  real  mother  would  hardly  have  done 
that,”  she  says.  Finally,  and  if  the  play  has  anything 
so  old-fashioned  as  a  denouement^  this  is  it — she  sacrifices 
herself  and  lets  him  go,  to  save  him  from  the  supreme 
misfortune — marriage.  He  does  not  want  to  marry  at 
twenty-three,  and  Madame  Siffeteaux’s  daughter,  a  deter¬ 
mined  young  woman  with  a  deal  of  money,  is  bent  on 
marrying  him.  For  the  sake  of  them  both,  but  chiefly, 
as  we  are  made  to  feel,  not  to  spoil  the  work  she  has 
accomplished  for  her  adopted  son,  Madame  Siffeteaux 
makes  this  sacrifice.  She  knows  what  she  wants,  and  gets 
as  much  as  she  can  of  it;  she  knows,  also,  when  she  must 
stop,  unless  she  is  to  defeat  herself ;  she  has  qualified  her 
adopted  son  to  show  the  same  hard  intelligence.  The  play 
could  be  called  A  Young  Man's  Education,  and  it  is  full 
of  mordant  analysis  of  the  mind  of  youth.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  dramatised  disquisition  on  timidite,  which  means  shy¬ 
ness  and  so  much  else,  rather  than  a  play  in  the  old- 
fashioned  acceptation.  But  Pas  Encore  is  the  old- 
fashioned  play,  with  beginning,  middle,  and  logical  satis¬ 
factory  conclusion;  the  only  difficulty  in  discussing  it  is 
that  our  sympathy  is  invited — and,  I  fear,  is  won — for  a 
lady  of  reprehensible  behaviour.  We  assist  at  Fanny 
Maubert’s  last  victory — her  triumphant  quitting  of  the 
stage. 

She  has  stepped  out  of  a  respectable  bourgeois  home, 
and  from  girlhood  has  lived  the  life  of  a  woman  of 
pleasure,  retaining  such  a  hold  on  her  first  lover,  Remantil, 
that  he  has  made  provision  for  her  through  six  and  twenty 
years — and  as  many  infidelities.  All  this  time  he  has 
wanted  her  to  come  and  keep  his  house  for  him,  that  he 
may  have  a  fireside  to  come  back  to  like  other  men ;  and 
all  the  time  she  has  kept  her  independence,  even  when  she 
lived  on  his  money.  She  is  forty-four,  but  she  does  not 
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look  like  it,  for  she  has  sent  her  old  bonne  Mathilde  to 
arrange  a  rendezvous  with  her  latest  lover ;  and  to  pass  the 
time  she  is  endeavouring  to  force  her  niece  Alice  to  make 
up  her  mind  to  marry  Raymond  Tourneur,  who  calls  every 
second  day — presumably  paying  court  to  Alice.  But 
Mathilde  comes  back  to  say  that  all  is  found  out,  that  the 
young  lover  has  fled,  and  that  the  old  lover  is  on  his  way 
to  give  her  a  good  hiding.  Fanny  is  used  to  that :  she  is 
amazed  when  Remantil,  having  convicted  her  of  giving  big 
sums  of  his  money  to  the  lover,  his  clerk,  stands  then 
silent.  “  I’ve  no  need  to  shout  or  beat  you,”  he  says, 
“  You’re  beaten.  You’ll  come  home  with  me  now,  for  no 
one  else  wants  you.  You’re  only  a  poor  old  creature  who 
must  pay  her  fancy  men — and  pay  them  very  dear !  ” 

The  taunt  goes  home  so  deadly  that  Fanny  loses  her 
mastery,  raves  and  screams  till  the  other  women  send  out 
for  Raymond  Tourneur,  while  Remantil  stands  over 
Fanny,  breaking  her  spirit  till  she  is  ready  to  give  in.  But 
suddenly  the  other  man  steps  in  at  the  door,  and  begs  her 
permission  to  get  rid  of  Remantil.  “  Do  you  know  what 
you’re  saying,”  Fanny  asks  incredulously.  “  It’s  what 
I’ve  wanted  to  say  every  day  for  a  year.  Now,  may  I 
relieve  you  of  his  presence?”  Fanny  suddenly  comes 
alive.  “  Certainly,  throw  him  out.”  And  then  with 
savage  glee  she  turns  on  Remantil.  “  Am  I  the  old 
woman  at  your  mercy?  Pas  encore  mon  bonhomme^  pas 
encore P 

In  the  second  act  Alice  and  Remantil  have  almost  got 
Raymond  away  from  Fanny  by  bribes  and  cunning  appeals 
to  his  peasant’s  love  for  a  piece  of  land;  but  Fanny  comes 
on  the  scene  and  once  more  he  is  her  slave.  She  even 
dissects  to  him  the  secret  of  his  happiness — how  he  has 
loved  her  because  he  loved  to  think  how  distinguished  it 
was  to  be  able  to  make  a  woman  so  happy;  and  when  he 
cries  out  that  she  is  killing  their  love,  she  answers  that 
it  had  to  end  some  time.  Now  it  is  he  who  catches  up  the 
refrain :  Pas  encore. 

But  she  has  had  her  warning,  and  unless  defeat  is  to  be 
the  end  she  must  make  terms :  all  that  she  has  to  do  is  to 
humiliate  Alice,  and  then  announce  to  Remantil  that  she  is 
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willing  at  last  to  keep  his  house.  She  makes  her 
supremacy  quite  clear  when  he  haggles  on  some  point,  by 
threatening  to  send  for  Raymond  again.  She  is  so  master¬ 
ful,  so  clever,  so  clear-sighted,  and  so  courageous  that 
we  forget  everything  in  the  desire  to  see  her  win,  as  she 
does  win,  with  all  the  odds  against  her,  on  the  very  post. 
Her  creator  at  least  is  manifestly  in  love  with  her. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  except  where  Fanny  is  in  question, 
M.  Passeur’s  eyes  are  always  ravenous  for  a  glimpse  into 
the  seamy  side.  What  he  writes  is  not  cynical,  for  it 
is  not  callous  enough;  it  is  not  the  comedie  rosse  because 
it  does  not  stir  the  rather  brutal  laughter  which  Henri 
Becque  could  always  evoke;  it  gives  a  purely  intellectual 
satisfaction,  except  in  so  far  as  there  is  a  sort  of  sensuous 
pleasure  from  watching  creatures  so  charged  with  life  : 
whenever  Mathilde,  the  old  bonne,  opens  her  mouth,  life 
squirts  out  of  it. 

But  what  terrible  company  we  have  to  keep  when  the 
\  oung  invite  us  ! 

Some  people  looking  back  on  1927  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  most  formidable  fact  which  it  has  brought  to  the 
notice  of  English  observers  is  “  Big  Bill  Thompson.” 
The  gentleman  whom  we  all  permit  ourselves  to  style  in 
this  intimate  manner  has  undoubtedly  importance  as  a 
symptom.  There  is  a  wave  of  anti-English  feeling  in  the 
United  .States,  and  Mr.  Thompson  dexterously  gets  on 
the  crest  of  it.  But  is  that  a  matter  to  be  concerned  about? 
Americans  are  a  sensitive  people,  and  Europe  at  large 
is  disposed  to  say  harsh  things  about  America,  not  un¬ 
naturally,  since  so  much  European  money  is  flowing  into 
American  coffers.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  moneylender 
has  never  been  popular  with  those  whom  he  assists  pro¬ 
fessionally.  Unfortunately  for  Great  Britain,  what  is 
said  in  English  is  intelligible  to  America;  what  is  said  in 
French  and  other  languages  passes  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
perceived  in  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  old  springs  of  hate  which  American  politicians 
harnessed  to  drive  electoral  machinery  show  signs  of 
drying  up.  The  Irish  settlement  has  considerably 
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impaired  one  source  of  this  motive  power.  Probably  also 
Germans  in  America  can  no  longer  be  relied  on  to  be 
actively  anti-Eng[lish,  for  the  attitude  of  Germany  in 
Europe  has  changed.  American  politicians  have  there¬ 
fore  to  rely  much  more  exclusively  on  the  traditional  feel¬ 
ing  among  hundred  per  cent.  Americans  against  the 
traditional  enemy.  But  that  spring  also  has  been  tam¬ 
pered  with.  It  is  not  probable  that  “  comradeship  in  the 
Great  War  ”  by  itself  did  much  to  weaken  anti-English 
sentiment;  the  trouble  lies  elsewhere,  in  the  spread  of 
education,  which  has  led  to  a  widespread  study  of  the 
original  records.  The  danger  of  such  application  is  always 
that  it  weakens  robust  historical  partisanship ;  for  when  the 
facts  of  any  great  dispute  are  examined  after  a  cooling 
lapse  of  time,  it  is  not  often  found  that  the  blame  is  all 
on  one  side.  Oppressors  look  less  black,  patriots  less 
purely  white. 

Mr.  Thompson  may  not  be  aware  how  frequently  such 
modifications  of  historical  views  occur  where  there  is 
education;  but  he  is  sensitive  to  the  modification  and  is 
conscious  of  the  inconvenience  to  electioneering;  so  he  has 
the  inspiration  to  try  to  convert  this  failure  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  generating  racial  feeling  into  a  new  cause  of 
hate.  English  propaganda  is  blamed.  Insidious  books 
written  in  the  American  tongue  by  Englishmen  are  to  be 
burnt ;  and  so  on.  The  conclusion  which  one  may  draw 
without  undue  optimism  is  that  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  fundamentally  better  than 
they  have  been  during  the  past  hundred  years,  since  people 
are  now  driven  to  invent  a  myth  in  order  to  obtain  results 
which  formerly  were  abundantly  provided  by  natural  his¬ 
toric  causes.  If  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  danger  to  the  peace 
of  nations,  the  American  professorate  are  very  well  able 
to  cope  with  him. 


CHATS  WITH  THE  WANDERING  JEW 

By  Lion  Feuchtwanger 

Author  of  "  Jew  Suss,”  etc. 

I 

I  MET  the  Wandering  Jew  in  Munich  about  one  year  ago.  He  was 
sitting  in  the  Odeon  Caf^  and  reading  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  At 
first  I  thought  I  was  mistaken.  He  was  dressed  elegantly,  but  not  too 
fashionably,  and  had  a  little  black  beard,  yet  in  other  respects  was 
carefully  shaven,  and  was  growing  paunchy.  One  could  take  him  for 
a  familiar  figure  at  First  Nights,  in  restaurants,  and  at  race  meetings. 
But  one  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  remarkable  deep  light  in  his 
eyes  and  in  a  certain  individual  manner  of  moving  his  hands. 

“  How  do  you  do?  ”  I  said.  “  May  I  sit  by  you?  ” 

He  grumbled  something  that  I  took  for  a  refusal.  Nevertheless,  1 
sat  by  him. 

“  I  think  you  are  in  a  bad  humour,”  I  ejaculated. 

”  Why  shouldn’t  I  be?  ”  he  said  angrily.  He  had  kept  his  habit 
of  answering  one  question  by  another.  ”  Is  that  an  occupation?  Is 
that  a  job?  To  be  a  symbol  of  something  that  exists  no  longer?  I 
grow  fat.  I  get  a  paunch.  Fat  ghosts  are  restless.  I  protest.  I 
refuse  to  be  a  two-legged  anachronism.” 

“It  is  not  my  fault,”  I  said  kindly,  and  offered  him  a  cigarette. 
“  Not  your  fault?  ”  he  answered,  and  helped  him.self.  “  What  does 
it  mean  ?  Not  your  fault !  .  .  .  Nobody  is  faultless  in  anything.  It 
is  so  written  in  the  books  of  Abraham  ibn  Samuel  Abulafia.  Do  you 
know  Abraham  Abulafia?” — he  interrupted  himself — “such  a  short, 
lean  man  from  Saragossa,  who  looks  so  funny  in  full  robe?  ” 

“  In  full  robe,”  I  wondered,  “  is  this  gentleman  an  actor?  ” 

“  Why,”  he  purred,  “  actor?  You  are  too  green  for  a  serious  con¬ 
versation,  indeed.”  He  smoked  rapturously.  “  Yes,  what  I  wanted 
to  say  is  that  he  always  began  to  speak  to  everybody  of  his  faultless¬ 
ness.  He  was  a  great  Kabbalist,  that  Abraham  Abulafia.  I  saw  him 
last  about  six  or  seven  hundred  years  ago.  In  Sicily  they  proclaimed 
him  the  Messiah.  Then  he  went  to  Pope  Nicholas  III  in  order  to 
convert  him  to  Judaism.  But  the  latter  was  a  difficult  person  to  deal 
with,  and  Abraham  Abulafia  got  on  badly.  He  was  ordered  to  be 
burned  at  once,  on  the  Piazza  in  Suriano.  It  was  a  a  great  national 
festival.  A  cardinal  with  his  two  mistresses  were  present,  and  many 
peasants  arrived  with  their  donkeys  and  wives,  and  the  innkeeper  sold 
a  huge  quantity  of  wine,  fennel,  artichokes  and  garlic.  The  spectacle 
was  so  magnificent,  and  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  the  courtesans,  that 
the  cardinal  ordered  three  more  Jews  to  be  burned,  which  delighted  all 
the  anti-Semites,  the  two  mistresses,  and  the  peasants  with  their  asses, 
and  there  was  a  great  uproar.  The  poor  Abulafia  went  on  crying  out 
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that  he  was  faultless  and  had  written  that  Christ  was  an  unrecognised 
prophet,  and  that  there  was  something  in  the  Trinity,  and  that,  so 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he  had  never  crucified  the  Saviour. 
But  at  the  last  moment  the  Pope’s  messenger  arrived,  and  Abulafia  was 
set  free,  which  caused  great  disappointment.  After  that  I  argued  with 
him  a  whole  night,  and  proved  to  him  that  nobody  is  faultless  in  any¬ 
thing,  and  afterwards  he  wrote  it  in  all  his  books.” 

As  I  never  knew  Abraham  Abulafia,  and  had  no  desire  to  do  so,  I 
turned  the  conversation  to  current  matters. 

”  Haven’t  you  been  long  away  from  Munich?  ” 

”  Long,”  he  grumbled,  ”  what  does  ‘  long  ’  mean?  The  last  time 
I  was  here  they  had  a  king  who  wrote  bad  verses,  had  a  liaison  with 
a  beautiful  woman,  stuttered,  and  was  an  anti-Semite,  because  the 
people  liked  Heine’s  verses  better  than  his.  The  people  did  not 
reproach  him  for  his  verses,  but  they  never  forgave  him  the  beautiful 
woman.  Then  they  were  all  for  beer  and  clergy  and  against  art  and 
beautiful  women.  It  was  a  good  constellation.” 

”  How  was  it  a  good  constellation?  ”  I  asked. 

”  Where  people  are  against  art,”  he  explained,  ”  there  they  are 
against  the  Jews,  and  there  my  cause  has  a  future.  With  the  increase 
of  bad  verses  grows  the  anti-Jewish  movement.  That  is  why  I  set  so 
much  hope  upon  the  Expressionist  lyrics.” 

“  Are  you  an  anti-Semite  then?  ”  I  asked,  surprised. 

“  What  then!  ”  he  said.  "  What  else  can  I  be?  Indeed,  I  am 
the  incarnation  of  anti-Semitism.  The  Wandering  Jew,  who  every¬ 
where  is  a  stranger,  nowhere  at  home,  that  is  an  anti-Semitic  fancy. 
Increasing  civilisation  buries  my  raison  d'etre.  There  are  less  and  less 
illiterates,  and  the  hatred  of  Jews  decreases.  It  is  just  in  Germany, 
which  for  so  long  was  my  best  stronghold,  that  things  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse  during  the  last  decades.  Since  Mendelssohn  has  done 
away  with  Yiddish,  the  Jews  are  degenerating  here  more  and  more. 
I  become  a  bourgeois.  You  can  see.  I  grow  fat,”  he  said  sadly. 
”  Yes,  yes,”  he  went  on,  after  a  short  interval,  ”  prospects  are  bad. 
It  is  a  question  of  my  existence.  My  last  hope  is  :  the  Polish  land- 
owners,  Roumanian  peasants,  the  high-priest  of  the  Botokudo  tribes  of 
Dalli  Dalli,  some  all-German  officers,  and  the  lyrics  of  the  Expres¬ 
sionists.” 

“  Have  you  some  definite  plans,  here  in  Munich?  ” 

”  Have  I  plans?  Naturally  I  have,”  he  went  on.  “I  am  going 
to  start  an  anti-Semitic  newspaper.” 

”  You  are  going  to  start  .  .  .?  ” 

”  May  I  not,  perhaps?  You  think  I  should  remain  inactive  and 
watch  the  foundation  crumble  under  my  feet  until  I  am  hanging  in  the 
air.  Have  I  to  do  so  in  order  that  I  may  begin  to  swear  in  the  style 
of  the  newspaper  which  is  to  be  founded  ?  Life  is  no  longer  worth 
living,  since  the  theory  of  races  has  been  so  mismanaged,  and  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  beautiful  phrases  about  the  races  and  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  blood  are  nothing  but  nonsense,  and  that  there  is  no  other 
criterion  by  which  one  distinguishes  the  nations  except  the  language. 
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I  am  losing  more  and  more  my  romantic  and  ghostly  essence.  What 
a  relief  it  was  for  me  when  Chamberlain’s  Foundations  were  pub¬ 
lished.  Owing  to  this  fact  I  lost  a  great  deal  of  my  flesh.  But  it 
proved  to  be  only  a  chimera,  and,  therefore,  a  failure.  Have  1  to 
suffer  it?  Not  at  all.  I  kick,  defend  myself,  and  strike.  I  am  a 
tragic  personality,  a  little  disgusting,  maybe  superfluous,  but  always 
tragic.  Have  I  to  become  a  clown,  an  ingenious  arbour-ghost  a  la 
Lorelery,  or  the  dwarf  Perkeo?  No!  I  shall  remain  an  honest  ghost. 
My  paunch  must  be  done  away  with.  I  am  going  to  found  an  anti- 
Semitic  newspaper.” 

“Is  it  not  very  difficult?”  I  asked  shyly.  “There  is  hardly 
even  one  thinking  German  who  has  not  turned  against  anti-Semitism  in 
the  most  violent  wav,  from  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  and  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach,  to  Klopstock,  Lessing,  and  Mommsen.” 

“  You  have  a  brain  !  Naturally,  there  is  none  !  But  I  do  not  want 
him  to  exist,  of  course.  What  I  want  is  hubbub,  filthy  waters,  flails 
and  useless  clatter.  Just  as  it  was  during  the  debates.  That  was 
life  then  !  On  the  Jews’  side  the  right,  but  the  others  had  the  fists.” 

“  And  you  think  that  just  in  Munich?  ” 

“  T  think  !  I  know.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  cand.  phil.  Marbod 
Timm.” 

“  Marbod  Timm,”  I  exclaimed,  “  the  founder  of  the  Scythian  asso¬ 
ciation  and  of  the  Wotan  union?  ” 

“  Yes.”  replied  the  Wandering  Jew,  “  and  of  the  defensive  union 
black-white-red  from  Sirius  to  Jungfrau.” 

“  I  know  Marbod  Timm,”  I  said.  “  Do  you  want  to  see  his 
fiancee?  I  shall  be  at  her  tea-party  to-day.” 

He  came  with  me. 

“  When  I  read  the  Frankfurter  ZeitungC  he  said,  while  we  crossed 
the  Odeon  square,  “  I  always  grow  melancholy;  where  they  write  good 
German  there  I  lose  my  breath.  Good  German  and  anti-Semitism  are 
incompatible.  Ha  !  ” — he  suddenly  interrupted  himself. 

“  What  is  that?”  I  asked,  frightened. 

“It  is  pricking  me.”  He  rejoiced  and  pointed  his  tie-pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  “  Hackenkreuz.”  “  VVhen  anything  is  going  to  happen  to 
please  me  much  this  pin  pricks  me.” 

He  bought  some  papers  from  the  seller  at  the  street  corner. 

“  There  it  is,”  he  said  with  triumph,  opening  the  Bavarian  Herald. 
Did  I  not  say  so?  There  !  Read  it !  That  is  German  !  I  love  it !  ” 
He  murmured  ecstatic  Hebrew  blessings  upon  the  paper.  “  And  then 
look  here  !  ”  He  opened  the  feuilleton.  “If  one  cannot  deny  a  certain 
force  of  imagination  in  Shakespeare,  nevertheless  it  must  be  emphasised 
that  he  underwent  certain  moral  backslidings  !  Did  I  not  know  that  it 
is  the  right  ground  for  me  !  No  reproach,  not  a  breath  of  suspicion ! 
Goethe,  Hebbel,  Heine,  all  have  stated  it!  Here  I’ll  lose  my  paunch! 
It  is  here  that  I  will  found  my  paper.”  And  with  ardour  he  began 
to  study  the  sheet.  “  Again,”  he  rejoiced,  “  again  !  ” — and  pointed 
to  the  “  Hackenkreuz.”  We  had  reached  the  Hofgarten  arcades  with 
the  verses  of  Louis  I  on  the  Rottman  frescoes,  and  the  tie-pin  danced 
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as  if  possessed.  “  That  is  the  town  where  milk  and  honey  flow  ...” 
he  exclaimed.  And  he  let  the  ruggedness  of  the  royal  verses  melt  on 
his  tongue,  and  danced  the  triumph-dance  over  the  missing  and  super¬ 
fluous  versefeet. 

”  You  ought  not  to  dance  here,”  I  said  quietly.  “  It  draws  atten¬ 
tion.”  He  grew  calm.  ‘‘And  about  Munich  you  shouldn’t  generalise 
so.  It  is  true  that  we  are  not  a  literary  town.  Schiller’s  The  Hours 
had  only  three  subscribers,  and  the  novel  King  Louis  11,  or  the  Marty} 
iti  the  Purple  and  Ermine  Mantle,  one  hundred  thousand.  But,  there¬ 
fore,  we  never  make  fools  of  ourselves.  We  cannot  make  fools  of  our¬ 
selves,  for  we  notice  nothing  and  care  for  nothing.  You  see,  we  have 
established  here  so  many  things :  the  soundless  stage  and  the  eight 
hours’  day,  the  renaissance  of  the  art  industry,  the  Elf-hangman  and 
the  salt-clap-bread,  the  new  pathos  and  the  pale  beer.  But  the  Municher 
noticed  nothing  of  it,  except  the  salt-clap-bread  and  the  pale  ale.  And 
1  believe  the  same  thing  will  happen  to  your  anti-Semitic  paper.  The 
Municher  simply  will  notice  nothing.” 

The  Wandering  Jew  shook  his  head  wistfully,  slowly  smoothed  the 
Bavarian  Herald,  and,  having  folded  it,  put  it  into  his  pocket  ‘‘  Well, 
we’ll  see,”  he  said. 

II 

1  introduced  the  Wandering  Jew  as  Dr.  A.  Has.  Gertrud  Hohen- 
leitner  examined  him  anxiously  but  not  unkindly,  as  was  her  manner 
towards  those  whom  she  saw  for  the  first  time. 

‘‘  Marbod  told  me  about  you,”  she  said.  ‘‘  You  were  in  correspond¬ 
ence  with  him.”  Her  broad,  pretty  face  with  big  pale  eyes  and  the 
drooping  dark  eye-lashes  was  exceptionally  fresh-looking  to-day.  One 
noticed  that  her  rich,  fair  hair  impressed  the  Wandering  Jew\ 

“  Nothing  can  be  done  here,”  he  whispered  to  me  as  we  sat  down, 
“  she  is  too  clever,  too  good-tempered.  Her  hair  is  like  a  flo<'k  of 
goats  that  appear  from  the  Mount  Gilead,  and  her  teeth  like  a  flock 
of  sheep  which  come  up  from  washing,  whereof  every  one  bears  twins 
and  none  is  barren  among  them.” 

‘‘  What  do  you  say?  ”  asked  Gertrud,  pouring  the  tea. 

“  Nothing  of  importance.  Miss  Hohenleitner,  ”  answered  hastily  the 
Wandering  Jew.  ‘‘  I  only  said  that  you  are  strikingly  like  Abital,  the 
princess  of  Khazars.” 

‘‘  Like  whom?  ”  she  asked,  and  lifted  her  eyebrows. 

‘‘  Abital,  the  princess  of  Khazars,  an  uncommonly  nice  person — sen¬ 
sible,  brave,  beautiful,  fair  like  you.  She  deliberately  put  an  end  to 
the  immoral  selling  of  children  into  slavery.  It  went  on  for  two 
hundred  years  after  the  Khazar  King  Bulan,  with  his  people,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  Finnish  tribe  in  the  Crimea,  were  converted  to  Judaism.  It  is  a 
pity  that  some  time  later  they  were  destroyed  by  the  invading  Russians.” 

‘‘  Are  you  an  historian,  doctor?  ”  asked  Gertrud. 

‘‘  To  some  extent,”  said  the  Wandering  Jew.  ‘‘lam  an  anti-Semite 
by  inclination  and  conviction.  My  aim  is  to  prove  that  all  evil  that 
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has  ever  happened  in  this  world,  as,  for  exarnple,  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  the  introduction  of  philosophy  and  the  plague  to  Europe,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  social  democracy  and  of  capitalism,  the  origins  of  the  world- 
war  and  of  pacifism — in  short,  that  all  wrong  in  the  world  has  come 
from  the  Jews.” 

”  Introduction  of  the  plague;  how  is  that?  ”  I  wondered, 

‘‘Very  simply;  had  the  Jews  not  supported  Columbus  he  would 
never  have  discovered  America,  and  then  the  plague  would  never  have 
been  introduced  to  Europe.  Yes,  I  insist  that  the  Jews  backed  Columbus 
only  in  order  to  bring  in  the  plague,  and  did  it  in  such  a  malicious 
way  with  the  view  of  making  heaps  of  money  as  physicians  afterwards.” 

‘‘  I  am  accustomed  to  such  ways  of  thinking,”  said  Gertrud,  and 
her  pale,  big  eyes  grew  darker  and  angry,  ”  for,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my 
iiance  has  been  infected  with  this  view.  But  Marbod  is  trx)  good 
for  it.  1  am  sure  that  I’ll  heal  him  from  this  evil.” 

‘‘  And  my  paunch  !  ”  exclaimed  the  Wandering  Jew  angrily.  ‘‘  Have 
I  to  grow  more  fat  again,  and  more  ridiculous?” 

“What  has  your  paunch  to  do  Avith  Marbod’s  anti-Semitism?” 
asked  Gertrud,  astonished. 

“  He  means  when  the  defensive  union  ‘  Black-white-red  from  Sirius 
to  Jungfrau  ’  will  be  wound  up,”  I  said  quickly. 

“  You  ought  to  be  ashamed,”  she  said  to  the  Wandering  Jew,  “  at 
your  age  !  A  scientist !  You  ought  to  be  above  the  ways  of  the 
students.  Why  are  you  an  anti-Semite?” 

“  By  conviction  !  ”  answered  the  Wandering  Jew. 

“  Conviction  !  ”  mocked  Gertrud,  “  If  one  wants  to  get  a  cheap 
emotion  one  swears  against  the  Jews.  What  does  one  find,  when 
arguing  with  anti-Semites?  After  all,  it  is  always  the  rage  of  the 
impotent  against  the  competition  of  the  gifted.  Sometimes  those  who 
want  to  turn  against  others  the  anger  which  was  evoked  by  their  mis¬ 
takes  and  mischiefs  hide  behind  anti-Semitism.” 

“  And  your  fiance  f  ”  asked  the  Wandering  Jew. 

“  My  God  !  He  is  young  !  He’s  just  back  from  the  front.  For 

such  a  long  time  he  had  shouted  the  ‘  Down  with - ’  !  First  it 

was  ‘  Down  with  the  English  !  '  then  ‘  Down  with  malefactors !  ’  then 
again  ‘  Down  with  the  Government !  ’.  He  always  must  have  some¬ 
body  against  whom  he  can  shout  ‘  Down  with - !  ’.  All  young 

men  have  to  pass  through  it.  To-day  they  shout :  ‘  Down  with  the 
Jews!  ’,  and  he  shouts  with  them.  But  it  will  pass.” 

“He  is  right,”  said  the  Wandering  Jew. 

“  Anti-Semitism,”  I  replied,  “  is  so  extravagant.  Generalisation 
is  always  a  token  of  spiritual  laziness.  The  Jews  are  responsible 
for  everything  !  The  Jews.  As  if  there  are  no  tall  Jews  and  short 
ones,  dark  and  fair,  sympathetic  and  disgusting.  With  the  same  reason 
one  could  say  ‘  the  footballers  are  responsible  for  everything — or  people 
wearing  spectacles.’  No  doubt  there  are  many  rogues  and  usurers 
with  spectacles,  as  well  as  capitalists  and  bolshevists.  In  short,  if  any 
evil  happens — a  man  wearing  an  eye-gla.ss  can  always  be  found  who 
had  some  hand  in  it.  Aren’t  there  many  officers  wearing  a  monocle? 
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The  fellows  with  the  monocle  have  made  the  war  !  And  aren’t  there 
many  Radical  politicians  wearing  eye-glasses?  These  men  have  stuck 
a  dagger  in  the  backs  of  those  at  the  front !  Besides,  the  wearing  of 
spectacles  is  something  quite  un-German.  I  am  sure  the  Teutons  did 
not  wear  any  spectacles,  and  I  cannot  possibly  imagine  Herman  the 
Eherusker  with  a  pince-nez.” 

“  Now  you  are  right,”  interrupted  the  Wandering  Jew  eagerly.  “  I 
remember  very  distinctly  :  Herman  the  Eherusker  had  always  some 
business  to  do;  he  made  it  more  important  by  conspiracy  and  com¬ 
promise  ;  he  had  a  fat  face  and  belly,  and  was  cunning  and  jovial. 
But  I  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  Whom  was  he 
like?  Ves,  I  remember  now:  the  Prince  of  Bulow.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  all  parties  if  his  battle  ...” 

But  neither  the  surprised  Gertrud  nor  I  have  learnt  what  would  have 
been  better  for  all  parties,  for  the  ”  Hackenkreuz  ”  began  to  dance 
very  vehemently,  and  Marbod  Timm  came  in. 


Ill 

Some  days  later  I  found  the  Wandering  Jew  in  the  Hotel  Marienbad, 
where  he  was  staying.  He  had  just  finished  breakfast,  and  was  sitting 
in  his  pyjamas  at  table,  carefully  examining  through  a  microscope 
something  which  I  could  not  possibly  recognise. 

‘‘  What  are  you  doing?”  I  asked. 

‘‘  Look  for  yourself,”  he  answered. 

1  glanced  through  the  microscope  and  saw  some  small  white-reddish 
things,  grown  together.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

”  It  is  a  fungus  called  ‘  fission-fungi,’  ”  he  explained.  “  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  produces  a  dye-stuff  and  deposits  it  on  bread  and 
other  eatables  in  the  form  of  tiny  red  slime-drops,  which  are  visible.” 

”  And  .  .  .  ?  ”  I  asked. 

”  Sucli  fungus  occasionally  was  seen  on  the  Hosts,”  he  went  on.  “  It 
made  i)eople  speak  of  profanation  of  the  Host,  and  the  Jews  were 
massacred.  This  fungus  has  destroyed  up  to  400,000  Jews.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  use  this  weapon  nowadays,  for  it  is  no  longer  effective.  Only 
in  tlie  villages  do  they  believe  nowadays  in  Ritual  Murder,  and  even 
there  not  absolutely.  The  desire  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  spiritual  and 
civic  development,  to  confine  them  to  the  ghetto  and  to  Yiddish,  as 
well  as  to  draw  them  back  to  the  conditions  of  the  past,  leads  to  a 
contradiction.  Even  the  forged  statistics  concerning  the  number  of  the 
Jews  in  the  Army  has  not  had  much  result.  One  must  find  new  ways. 
But  the  anti-Semites  have  .so  sterile  a  fancy,  I  am  sorry  to  say.” 

‘‘  Why,  why?  ”  I  said — ”  and  the  fairy  tales  about  the  Jewish  world- 
domination?  about  the  Jewish  materialism?  about  the  Jewish  masonic 
lodges  in  connection  with  the  world-war?  The  fairy  tale  about  the 
Jewish  revolution  ?  ” 

‘‘  Ves,  of  course,”  he  said.  ”  But  these  fairy  tales  are  too  badly 
VOL.  CXXIII.  N.S.  F 
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composed.  On  one  side  they  are  too  unbelievable,  and  on  the  other  not 
stupid  enough.  If  we  take  them  as  mere  humbug,  even  then  they 
lack  method.  People  say  that  Capitalism  is  the  means  by  which  the 
Jews  ruin  Germany.  If  so,  then  one  cannot  equally  assert  that  Socialism 
is  the  means  by  which  they  decompose  the  German  nation.  People 
would  believe  one  of  these  versions,  but  to  believe  both  at  a  time  even 
the  masses  are  not  stupid  enough.” 

”  These  are  sad  times,”  he  began.  ”  1  have  had  such  a  good  field 
here  in  Germany.  But  1  began  to  grow  fat  since  Mendelssohn  recognised 
that  all  that  is  bad  in  the  Jew  derived  from  Yiddish,  into  which  I  had 
pushed  them  so  successfully ;  as  well  as  since  he  put  an  end  to  the 
mixing  up  the  languages  and  condemned  Yiddish  to  death.  The  Jews 
are  buried  so  deep  in  the  German  culture  that  I  have  lost  my  rahon 
d'etre.  What  is  my  existence  now  based  on?  On  some  remains  of  the 
ghetto  masipierade.  Should  one  wish  to  pull  the  Jews  out  of  the  German 
culture  one  could  not  do  it  without  ruining  the  whole  structure.” 

”  You  exaggerate.” 

”  Yes,  Init  very  little.  The  anti-Semites  had  noticed  it  a  long  time 
ago.  That  is  why  they  always  trample  round  on  everything  that  seems 
to  appertain  to  intellect,  art,  and  culture.  They  think  that  it  is  the  surest 
way  to  hit  the  Jews.  One  of  them  as.^erted  that  Goethe  was  a  Jewish 
offspring.” 

And  he  looked  again  through  the  microscope  at  tlie  wonderful  fungus. 

“Do  you  know'  w'hat  Gematria  means?” — he  .suddenly  interrupted 
himself — ”  Ziruph  ?  Notarikon?  ” 

“  Yes.  It  is  a  sort  of  my.stical  figure-game.  One  decompo.ses  the 
letters  of  one’s  name  and  of  Scripture  verses,  transfers  them  into  figures, 
and  so  on.” 

”  A  figure-game  I  ”  he  said  angrily,  and  pushed  back  the  ashtray  which 
was  before  him.  “  The  deepest  mystery  of  Kabbala  is  a  figure-game  ! 
Upon  this  I  base  my  last  hope  !  ”  he  said  a  while  later.  ”  In  Scripture 
you  find  very  much  about  the  ‘  Butting  Ox  ’  and  w  hat  one  has  to  do  against 
it.”  He  drew  nearer  to  me  and  said  mysteriously,  ”  If  I  multiply  by 
three  the  figure-equivalent  of  the  ‘  Butting  Ox,’  then  I  get  a  figure  which 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  words  ‘  The  Crown  of  the  Hatred  of  Jews.’  ” 

”  Will  you  win  then?  ”  I  asked. 

‘  ‘  Do  you  notice  the  mysterious  association  between  the  ‘  Butting  Ox  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Hatred  of  Jews  ’?  The  leader  of  the  great  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  1298  was  a  certain  Rindfleisch  (Beefmeat);  the  leader  of  the 
Prankfurt  riots  against  the  Jews  in  1614  was  one  whose  name  wa.' 
Fettmilch  (Fatmilk).  You  see  :  everywhere  you  find  a  relationship 
between  the  cattle  and  the  anti-Semitism.  But  the  third  ‘  Butting  Ox  ’  is 
lacking  as  yet,  and  when  found  the  ‘  Crowm  ’  will  be  complete.”  Sud 
denly  he  jumped  up. 

”  I’ve  got  him,”  he  exclaimed  triumphantly.  “  Do  you  want  to  see 
him?  Come  to  13,  Dietlindenstrasse  to-night.  1  am  going  to  found  my 
paper  to-night,  and  he  will  be  the  Editor.” 
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IV 

At  13,  Dietlindenstrasse  I  was  brought  to  a  room  full  of  German 
peasant  furniture.  It  was  the  office  of  the  defensive  union  “  Black- 
White-Red  from  Sirius  to  Jungfrau.”  Huge  oxen-horns  were  hanging  on 
the  walls  by  the  side  of  some  favourite  generals,  and  a  Teuton,  lying 
on  a  bear  skin,  the  Trumpeter  of  Sackingen,  and  Tirpitz.  A  huge,  tree¬ 
like  Hackenkreuz  (Cross  Cramponee)  was  standing  in  front  of  the  lamp. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  walls  read  :  ”  To  be  German  means  to  do  a  thing 
for  its  own  sake.  Members’  fee  im.  5opf.  monthly.  I  know  no  parties 
any  more.  I  know  only  the  German.  Down  with  the  Jews  !  Let  them 
go  out  of  our  national  body  !  The  world  will  recover  if  Germany  exists. 
Do  not  spit  on  the  floor.” 

On  a  heavy  table  stood  enormous  jugs,  and  In  an  atmosphere  of  thick 
smoke  were  sitting  a  few  men.  The  Wandering  Jew'  immediately 
approached  me  and  introduced  me  as  his  secretary.  The  men  growled 
something,  which  sounded  like  ”  Hallo  I  ”  or  some  other  German  greeting. 
Tliey  were  discussing  which  tendency  the  paper  to  be  founded  would 
adopt.  Marbod  Timm  was  speaking.  He  was  a  young  man,  like  one 
hundred  thousand  others.  He  had  a  young  and  fresh  face,  which  looked 
neither  clever  nor  stupid,  and  was  set  on  a  strong  body,  perhaps  a  little 
too  heavy.  His  traits  were  empty,  and  waited  for  the  time  when  future 
relationships  or  a  strong  will  will  write  something  there.  The  Wandering 
Jew  was  present  to  impress  them  with  his  discovery. 

‘‘One  returns  from  the  front,”  said  Mr.  Timm.  ”  One  de.serves  a 
cosy  corner  for  a  rest.  But  one  finds  all  good  places  occupied  by  Jews. 
Who  sits  with  the  girl  in  a  cafe  ?  Who  earns  money  ?  Who  gets  goorl 
situations  from  the  Government?  The  Jews.” 

His  face  grew'  angry  and  offended.  ”  The  parasites  eat  their  fill  and 
the  population  hungers.  One  cannot  do  anything  but  curse  the  Jews.” 

‘‘  To  curse  is  not  enough,”  said  a  purring  basso.  It  was  Herr  Franz 
Xavier  Osterbichler,  the  chief  of  the  southern  group  of  the  old  German 
Confederation  of  Fellow-countrymen,  a  heavy  gentleman  with  a  red  head 
and  bristling  moustache,  dripping  with  beer. 

“The  only  reason  why  the  German  nation  has  fallen,”  he  went  on, 
“  is  that  she  has  neglected  the  motto  of  her  grfeat  ancestors.  And  what 
was  their  motto? — Do  not  think  !  Strike  !  ”  Saying  which  he  sat  down 
heavily. 

”  Your  word  is  worth  God’s  hearing,”  rejoiced  the  Wandering  Jew. 

Herr  Bodo  von  Zeckenfeld  drank  his  health.  He  drank  champagne 
out  of  a  big  beer  tankard — at  the  expense  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  of 
course.  He  w'as  a  lean  man,  rather  worn  out.  Previously  he  had  edited 
a  film  paper,  and  afterwards  a  sports  paper.  Then  for  some  months 
vanished  l)ecause  of  a  suspicious  occurrence  with  a  letter  of  exchange. 
Now  he  lived  mostly  by  acting,  playing  in  the  enlightening  films  the 
parts  of  elegant  procurers.  He  thought,  and  it  was  perfectly  true,  that 
lii>  old  name  was  w-elcomed  by  the  German  national  movement,  for  there 
exists  a  beautiful  ballad  about  one  of  his  ancestors  who  was  a  robber 
knight,  hanged  only  after  many  difficulties. 

F  2 
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And  then  got  up  a  man  with  a  hard,  fanatic  face  who  reminded  one 
of  both  Goethe  and  Gerhardt  Hauptmann,  but  whose  looks  were  not 
more  significant  than  those  of  a  mediumly  gifted  provincial  “  pere 
noble.” 

“  Look  at  him,”  said  the  Wandering  Jew,  with  irritation.  “  It  is  he, 
the  ‘  Butting  Ox.’  His  name  is  Rindleder  (Cattleskin) — Dr.  Johannes 
Borrom.X'us  K  indleder.  ’  ’ 

“  Rindfleisch — Fettmilch — Rindleder.  ” 

”  I  think,”  Dr.  Rindleder  began,  ”  that  the  directive  lines,  which  I 
have  laid  down  in  my  ‘  Foundation  of  Culture,’  must  form  the  Canon  of 
any  German  clear-sighted  movement.  All  good  in  the  world,  for  so  is 
the  nature  of  good,  can  come  only  from  the  Germans.  As,  when  speaking 
of  Chamberlain,  I  have  proved  that  not  only  the  great  Italians  of  the 
Renais.sance  and  the  poets  of  the  Bible  have  been  Germans,  but  we  must 
also  consider  as  oft'springs  of  dispersed  Germans  the  great  Chinese  Kung- 
Fu-'I'se  and  I.i-Taj-Po.  Should  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  be  confirmed, 
in  future  .  .  .” 

”  A  propos  Marco  Polo,”  said  Herr  von  Zeckenfeld  to  the  Wandering 
Jew,  “  I  have  two  more  tea-waggons  in  Dusseldorf.  If  you  are  inter¬ 
ested,  their  price  amounts,  Ick'O - ” 

‘‘What  prevents  us  assuming,”  went  on  Dr.  Rindleder,  ‘‘that  with 
the  travel  ling- lust  of  the  Germans  German  blood  has  been  pushed  so 
far  as  the  Chinese  shore  in  the  past  ?  Hence  when  we  had  occupied 
Kiaoshau  it  was  not  simply  a  putting  into  practice  of  the  sacred  right 
of  a  well-based  need  of  expansion,  but  an  inward  necessity,  a  call  of 
blood,  and,  to  some  degree,  an  action  of  Irridenta.” 

“  1  always  have  Iveen  for  sound  colonial  j)olitics,”  remarked  Fran/ 
Xavier  Osterbichler,  and  struck  on  the  table.  But  we  must  have  rea.son- 
able  statesmen  to  consider  the  legal  peculiarities  of  each  separate  state. 
The  Chinese  lands  must  not  be  given  to  the  Empire,  but  to  Bavaria. 
Bavaria  must  have  her  share  in  the  Ivast  stronghold.  After  all,  I  cannot 
imagine  how  China  can  be  ruled  if  not  by  Bavarians.” 

‘‘  Fellow-countrymen,  Separate-state  Brethren,”  said  the  Wandering 
Jew,  “  we  wander  from  our  fopic.  First  of  all  we  have  to  find  .i 
Name.” 

Now  whirled  round  in  a  hubbub  names  such  as  ‘‘The  Iron  Whip”; 
‘‘  The  Odin’s  Eye  ”  ;  ‘‘  The  Lame  Separate-state  Herald  ”  ;  ‘‘  The  One- 
Eyed  ”  ;  ”  The  General  Informator  of  the  Nibelungen  ”  ;  ‘‘  The  Sound¬ 
ing  Ox-horn”;  ‘‘The  Clearsighted  Bear-skins.” 

At  last  Dr.  Rindleder  succeeded  in  overshouting  others,  and  proposed 
the  name  “  Fist  of  Truth.” 

“  1  draw  your  attention.  Separate-state  Fellows,”  he  said,  ‘‘to  the 
fact  that  this  name  is  a  symbol  not  only  of  the  Germans’  thirst  for  action 
but  also  of  their  fistful  onslaught.  This  sort  of  play  upon  words  shows 
the  soul  of  things  much  more  directly  than  any  long  analysis  of  the  so- 
called  science,  and  is  in  favour  with  both  the  Rembrandt  Germans  and 
Ch  unhcrlain.  ” 

Hf'ir  von  Zeckenfeld  was  negotiating  now  the  commission  for  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  pa|>er,  which  he  had  to  receive  from  the  ‘‘  h'ist  of  Truth.’’ 
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I  he  Pandering  Jew  was  happy  because  of  Johannes  Borromaeus  Rincl- 
leder’s  election  as  Editor. 

“  His  telephone  number  is  60746  ”  he  whispered  to  me.  “  If  one 
reads  the  figures  as  Hebrew  letters  one  gets  the  “  Crown  of  the  Hatred 
of  the  Jews  ”  or  the  “  Hutting  Ox.” 

I'hey  quoted  texts  from  the  German  Bible  and  Chamberlain’s  Foun¬ 
dations.  Dr.  Rindledcr  delivered  a  speech  which  went  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  world  will  recover  from  the  present  state  through  the 
Germans,  and  Marbod  Timm  was  very  animated.  And  a  Teutonic  bardit 
was  sung. 

The  Wandering  Jew  accompanied  the  bardit,  playing  the  ox-horn. 

V 

I’he  Wandering  Jew  invited  me  to  come  and  have  a  drink  with  him 
to  celebrate  the  foundation  of  the  paper. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  Editor’s  room,  formerly  the  office  of  the 
defensive  union  “  Black- White-Red  from  Sirius  to  Jungfrau.”  The 
”  Hackenkreuz  calendar  for  the  German  movement,”  hanging  on  the 
wall,  showed  the  7th  of  Eglfing. 

Heaps  of  anti- Jewish  books  and  pamphlets  in  all  languages  were 
exposed  on  the  table.  There  was  the  microscope  with  the  fungus,  and 
among  other  rare  things  a  pair  of  big  ancient  warrior’s  shoes. 

We  were  drinking  and  smoking. 

‘‘It  happened  several  times,”  the  Wandering  Jew  said,  ‘‘that 
the  following  words  of  the  Scripture  almost  became  truth  :  ‘  Behold, 

I  give  you  to  the  peoples  as  a  property.’  Then  w'as  tetrarch  Herod. 
He  was  quite  a  sensible  man.  He  started  the  theatre  and  the  fights 
as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Roman  morals  in  Jerusalem.  Had  it  gone  on 
as  he  wanted,  the  Jews  would  have  been  cosmopolised  much  earlier 
in  history,  and  the  world  would  have  a  different  aspect.  It  happened 
that  I  had  to  supply  Herod  with  a  big  quantity  of  shoes ;  I  got  an  order 
for  4,000  pairs  of  sandals  at  a  price  of  two  drachmas  per  pair.  I 
wanted  to  make  them  after  the  Greek  fashion,  and  the  Princess  Salome 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  as  it  would  have  been  pretty  and  practical. 
But  the  Jewish  chauvinists  were  against,  and  acted  through  Marianne  ; 
then  Herod  cancelled  the  order,  for  he  could  not  bear  conjugal  scenes.” 

The  Wandering  Jew  was  silent  and  drank. 

‘‘  Nobody  is  faultless  in  anything,”  said  the  Wandering  Jew  after 
a  while.  ‘‘  It  happened  when  Mohammed  appeared.  Had  the  Jewish 
chauvinists  not  resisted  so  wildly,  had  they  accepted  the  compromise 
which  Mohammed  was  offering,  then  Judaism  would  have  become  a 
world’s  religion  in  the  shape  of  a  cautious  Mohammedanism  instead  of 
Christianity.  Everything  would  have  been  settled  sooner,  I  wculd  have 
vanished  from  the  earth’s  surface,  and  would  not  have  had  the  plea.sure 
of  drinking  with  you  here  the  Markobeunnen  Auslese.” 

His  words  seemed  to  me  to  sound  as  if  from  afar. 

And  a  rare  oppression  came  upon  me,  a  strange  paralysis,  a  chilly 
feeling  of  fright.  I  felt  as  if  the  walls  of  the  room  were  of  mist  and 
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haze,  as  if  all  around  us  there  was  an  alien,  ill-looking,  ancient  people, 
and  their  dead  eyes  were  staring  at  me. 

“Are  we  alone?”  I  asked,  but  my  words  sounded  uncertain  and 
troubled.  Maybe  he  did  not  hear  my  question.  “  To  be  the  spiritual 
cement  of  the  world,”  he  said,  “  to  cement  the  world  with  one’s  own 
blood,  many  a  man  among  the  Jews  had  set  himself  this  aim  quite 
consciously  and  clearly.”  He  smiled.  “  And  they  have  made  my  task 
so  difficult.  The  last  and  the  most  deliberate  was  Mendelssohn.  But  it 
l)egan  very  much  earlier.  Think  of  the  Jew  Alexander,  whom  you  call 
Flavius  Josephus.  Think  of  the  troubadour  Susskind  von  Trimberg.” 

Now  I  knew  for  sure  that  we  were  not  alone  in  the  room.  A  swarm 
of  dim,  intangible  forms  which  I  had  never  seen  and  yet  knew  were 
present  in  this  room ;  but  how  they  had  entered  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  They  did  not  walk,  neither  did  they  stand ;  were  not  still  nor 
yet  moving ;  did  not  open  their  mouths  and  yet  spoke.  They  wore 
dresses  of  all  times,  of  all  nations,  and  shone  as  they  moved  together. 
They  looked  at  me  with  a  thousand  eyes;  they  all  were  Jews,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  not  Jews.  There  were  there  :  the  Greek  Livius,  Flavius 
Josephus,  and  Abraham  ibn  Sahl,  the  great  love-singer  of  Araby,  .and 
mediaeval  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  and  Italians.  But  quite  near  by  me 
was  a  figure  which  I  did  not  know,  though  of  which  I  knew  a  great 
•  leal  and  trusted — the  figure  of  that  poor  troubadour  from  Maness’ 
song-manuscript,  with  his  sad  eyes  and  big  pointed  Jewish  hat — Suss¬ 
kind  von  Trimberg.  The  Jew  Sampson  Pine  was  to  be  seen  over  his 
shoulder;  he  was  the  first  to  translate  Parsifal  for  the  Germans; 
and  further  over  the  latter’s  shoulders  could  be  glimpsed  the  Jew 
Johannes  Pauli,  who  closed  the  swaying  Germany’s  mediaeval  literature 
with  his  Blame  and  Earnestness.  Now  the  mist  was  full  of  thousands 
of  faces.  They  spoke  in  all  tongues  and  sang  in  all  rhymes ;  all  that 
ever  has  been  created  by  the  fancies  of  peoples  was  here  and  lingered 
through  these  Jewish  masters ;  it  was  their  voices  which  made  it  sound 
and  their  colours  which  made  it  glitter.  The  crowed  began  to  fade 
away  and  vanished  within  the  wmlls  of  the  room,  w'hich  looked  as  if 
they  were  of  mist  and  haze.  And  again  the  voice  of  the  Wandering 
Jew  sounded  nearer. 

“  The  hatred  of  Jews  is  nothing  but  a  phantom.  One  has  to  put 
under  his  tongue  the  proper  amulet,  and  it  will  rise  and  walk.  It  is 
beliind  the  ethical  valuation.  It  is  the  anti-spirit  that  rises  against  the 
spirit.  The  matter  that  buries  under  itself  the  spirit.  It  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  a  law  of  nature.  Look  at  this  shoe,”  he  said,  showing  the  ancient 
warrior’s  boots  on  the  desk.  “  I  was  always  interested  in  footw'ear,” 
he  laughed.  “  I  was  a  shoe  manufacturer  by  profession,  you  know.” 

“What  about  the  shoe?”  I  asked. 

“  Examine  these  shoes  carefully,”  he  said.  “  You  see  they  are  of 
parchment.  On  the  inside  you  find  Hebrew  characters.  They  were 
written  in  1130  or  so,  when  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  preached  the 
Crusade.”  He  went  on:  “What  a  good  time  it  was  for  me  then! 
They  killed  myriads  of  Jews  and  burned  their  books,  or  cut  them  to 
make  boot-soles.  These  shoes  were  made  by  order  of  the  Chevalier 
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Chretien  de  Hautecloque.  He  alone  slew  twenty-seven  Jews,  to  say 
nothing  of  women  and  children,  after  which  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land, 
wearing  these  boots,  provided  by  his  order  with  soles  of  Thora-rolls’ 
parchment.  If  you  examine  them  carefully  you  still  can  read  the 
Hebrew  letters.  It  is  a  text  from  the  fifth  book  of  Moses,  which  reads  : 
‘  Thou  shalt  not  bring  any  stranger  into  thy  land  and  set  thy  heart 
upon  him;  for  thou  hast  been  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  Egypt.’  Yes,” 
he  went  on,  “  stepping  on  such  soles  the  chevalier  went  against  the 
Saracens,  and  all  his  sins  were  forgiven  to  him  in  advance.  I  gave 
a  considerable  assistance  to  St.  Bernard  in  those  times  as  well  as  to 
all  Crusade  preachers,  among  whom  were  Fernando  Martinez  and  Vin- 
cento  Ferrer.  I  was  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  priests  in  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Roumania  were  successful  in  preventing  the  Mountain 
sermon  from  being  continued,  and  had  allowed  the  Jews  to  be  slain 
and  robbed  of  their  possessions.  Yes,  I  was  present  everywhere.  I  was 
in  everything  that  happened,  as  it  were.  The  idea  of  the  wandering 
of  the  soul  was  taken  by  us  from  the  Indians,”  he  said — and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  this  remark  had  no  connection  with  his  previous  words — 
“  and  brought  this  idea  into  Europe.”  He  smiled.  “  This  is  the  only 
thing  we  have  from  Asia.” 

Again  his  words  became  gradually  veiled,  and  again  we  were  not 
alone  in  the  room.  This  time  warriors  were  sitting  at  the  table,  making 
restless  gestures,  with  red,  worthy,  but  very  ordinary-looking  faces,  and 
the  Wandering  Jew  drank  their  health.  What  a  wonderful  people  were 
those  with  whom  he  dealt !  Their  number  increased  thronging  round 
our  table.  There  were  shaven,  gloomy,  fanatical  priests,  and  fat  priests 
of  the  Greek  Church,  with  bulldog  expressions,  and  other  figures  with 
bestial  traits,  denoting  a  low'  life,  in  Roumanian  peasant  dresses  and 
in  the  uniform  of  Kosaks.  It  was  obvious  that  all  of  them  were 
speaking,  for  they  opened  wide  their  mouths;  they  were  swearing,  bark¬ 
ing,  sliouting,  growling.  But  always  soundlessly.  The  room  began  to 
grow  wider,  and  turned  into  a  huge  .square,  full  of  smoke  and  blood, 
riiere  were  heaps  of  flaming  Hebrew  books  and  pyres  reaching  to 
the  very  clouds,  bearing  the  charred  forms  of  countless  masses  of 
|)eop!e ;  the  voices  of  the  priests  w  ere  heard  singing  ”  Gloria  in  Excelsis 
Deo.”  Hosts  of  men,  women  and  children  wandered  over  and  across 
the  square  from  all  sides.  They  were  either  naked  or  in  rags,  and 
bore  in  their  hands  nothing  but  dead  bodies,  charred,  dismembered, 
hanged,  broken  upon  the  w  heel ;  nothing  but  dead  bodies  did  they  carry 
and  the  fragments  of  the  scrolls  that  had  been  torn,  profanated  and 
soiled  with  dirt.  They  were  followed  by  men  in  kaftan  and 
women  with  children  in  modern  dresses — countless,  endless.  And  voices 
in  the  air  sang  :  “  Strong  are  the  streams  of  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
many  waves  do  they  carry  to  the  sea  ;  but  stronger  are  the  streams  of 
Itlood  which  Israel  has  shed  for  the  healing  of  the  world.” 

The  endless  square  grew  .smaller,  and  took  the  shape  of  the  Editor’s 
room  with  the  Wandering  Jew'  sitting  at  the  table  with  his  w'ine  and 
cigar. 

”  I  can  give  myself  good  marks.  I  did  my  duty  well.  If  there 
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was  something  to  be  done  I  did  it.  Wherever  there  appeared  the 
least  trace  of  stupidity  1  immediately  arrived  there  and  never  left,  but 
lx)red  and  bored  until  I  succeeded  in  directing  it  into  its  proper  channel 
and  provoked  it  into  the  massacres  and  persecutions  of  the  Jews.  I 
enforced  nothing,  but  never  omitted  to  use  every  opportunity, 
trying  what  could  be  done  with  the  dead  Christian  children  as 
victims  of  the  ritual  murder,  the  German  officers,  Yiddish,  the 
Russian  priests,  and  the  wells,  whose  water  had  been  poisoned,  obvi¬ 
ously  by  the  Jews,  the  students  of  the  Hackenkreuz,  Kosaks,  and,  at 
last,  the  forged  statistics  of  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  army.  1  have 
incited,  misled,  calumniated,  for  two  thousaand  years  in  such  a  way 
that  the  chaiivinistne  of  the  world-war  in  comparison  with  it  seemed  to 
he  the  very  truth.  I  have  the  right  to  say  :  What  could  happen  has 
happened.  But,  you  see,  in  spite  of  everything,  my  paunch  grows 
fatter.  It  is  so  since  the  time  of  Mendelssohn,  J-essing,  and  Napoleon 
T  believe  I  shall  be  compelled  to  rest  soon.” 

After  an  effort  I  gave  up  following  his  words.  The  tortured  Jews 
and  those  who  became  cosmopolite,  the  warrior’s  shoes,  the  all-German 
officers,  the  troubadour  Susskind  von  Trimberg  and  St.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  the  fungus  and  Chamberlain,  and  the  students,  wearing  the 
Hackenkreuz,  flew  one  into  another  in  my  mind.  I  wondered  whether 
the  one  who  sat  in  front  of  me,  fashionably  dressed,  with  a  smile  of 
double  entendre,  was  Dr.  A.  Has,  Editor  of  the  Fist  of  Truth,  or 
was  he  a  symbol  of  those  never-rooted,  always  nomadic,  people  artifici¬ 
ally  prevented  from  settling  down  upon  the  land  into  whom  anti- 
Semitism  wants  to  turn  the  Jews. 


VI 


Marbod  Timm  came  to  see  me. 

‘‘.You  will  be  surprised,”  he  said,  “to  see  me  in  your  flat.”  And 
his  fresh  and  handsome  young  face  looked  confused. 

‘‘  I  cannot  deny  it,”  I  said. 

“  In  fact,  Gertrud  sent  me.  She  advised  me  to  have  a  frank  chat 
with  you  one  day.” 

”  Please  do.” 

”  Not  everything  in  the  German  movement  is  as  it  ought  to  be,”  he 
began. 

“  Really?” 

‘‘The  cause  is  good,  the  cause  is  honest.  But  why  is  it  impossible 
to  put  it  into  practice  by  honest  means?  We  have  a  journalist,  W.  Kotz. 
Have  you  not  read  his  article  on  Lessing  when,  at  our  young  days,  we 
attempted  to  compel  the  theatre  to  stop  the  performance  of  Nathan} 

‘‘  No,”  said  I. 

“  He  asserts  in  his  article  that  Les.sing’s  real  name  was  Levi.  What 
do  you  say  to  it?  ” 

‘‘  I  ?  O  Schilda  !  Fatherland  !  ” 

“  But  aren’t  you  more  surprised  than  that?  It  is  quite  improbable.” 

‘‘Yes,”  I  replied.  ‘‘  I  do  not  deem  it  probable.” 
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And  can  you  imagine  that  Kotz  tried  to  write  for  the  Frankfurter 
Ziitiing  and  the  Berliner  Tageblattl  It  was  when  he  was  getting  on 
badly.  But  he  was  refused  !  ” 

“  Even  there  they  did  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  German  style,  as 
it  deserves.” 

“  At  all  events,  the  whole  remains  a  question  to  be  solved.  I  will 
keep  silence  that  Herr  von  Zeckendorf  is  again  under  inquiry  for  swind¬ 
ling,  and  that  they  have  taken  to  the  lunatic  asylum  the  Dr.  Johannes 
Rorromaeus  Rindleder.  ” 

It  is  a  shame,”  I  said.  “  In  past  times  they  would  call  him  a 
saint.” 

“  Why  the  devil  cannot  our  cause  find  better  defenders?  ” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“In  the  past  it  was  different,”  he  went  on.  “  Then  men  like  Luther 
wrote  against  the  Jews.  His  mighty  polemic  article,  ‘  On  Jews  and 
their  Lies,’  is  just  a  prayer-book  for  a  man  of  the  German  movement.” 

“Luther?”  I  smiled,  and  took  from  the  bookshelf  the  book 
Luther's  Writing  That  our  Lord  Jesus  was  horn  a  Jew.  “  Look 
here,”  I  said,  and  opened  the  place,  “Our  fools  have  learnt,  indeed, 
with  the  Jews  that  the  one  who  is  a  good  Christian  might  also  become 
a  good  Jew.  And  were  I  a  Jew,  and  had  seen  such  blockheads  to  be 
ruled  and  taught,  I  would  rather  become  a  swine  than  a  Christian.” 

.\Iarhod  stood  helpless.  “  So  has  Luther  written  !  This  way  and  that 
way  too !  ” 

“  So  it  seems,”  I  said. 

“  1  must  make  you  a  confession,”  he  began,  after  a  while,  with  an 
uneasy  confidence  which  suited  him  very  well.  “  It  is  queer  how  things 
happen  to  me  when  Jews  are  concerned.  Sometimes  is  one  of  them  so 
sympathetic  to  me  that  I  think  I  could  have  an  honest  friendship  with 
iiim  during  my  whole  life.  And  then  I  meet  another  one  who  is  so 
tactless,  servile,  and  arrogant  at  the  same  time  that  I  enlist  with  all  my 
heart  in  the  protest :  “  Out  of  the  country  with  the  whole  rotten  growth  !  ” 

“  Dear  Mr.  Timm,”  I  said,  “  doesn’t  the  same  thing  happen  to  you 
with  the  Christians?  ” 

And  as  he  stood  without  answering,  I  added  :  “  You  see,  that  which 
seems  to  you  ‘  Jewish  ’  in  a  Jew — the  certain  servile  arrogance,  the  humble 
intrusion — these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  substance  of  the  Jewish 
nature.  It  is  only  the  result  of  the  Ghetto,  centuries  of  hatred,  confine¬ 
ment  and  slavery  through  which  the  mediajval  Germany  pressed  the 
Tews.” 

“  Hut  there  must  be  some  real  reason,  indeed,  for  the  horror  that  this 
nation  .  .  .” 

“Horror!  Nation!  There  is  one  Jew  to  no  Germans;  therefore 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  population  knows  the  Jew  personally.  But 
to  one  German  Jew  there  are  hundreds  of  copies  of  an  anti-Semitic  paper. 
That  is  the  source  from  which  the  population  learns  of  the  Jews.  And 
in  addition,  the  All-German  ...” 

“  You  have  such  a  disdainful  tone  when  you  speak  of  the  All- 
Germans  .  .  .’’he  interrupted  me. 
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“  Disdainful?  Not  that  I  was  aware  of  it.  Compassionate,  perhaps. 
You  know,  at  school  I  was  often  with  sons  of  the  leading  All-German 
families.  Many  of  them  were  brave,  gooil-tempered,  but  mediumly 
gifted.  In  languages,  history,  and  especially  in  German  composition 
they  had  to  make  efforts  to  keep  up  their  heads,  and  some  of  them 
have  to  thank  me  for  reaching  their  freedom  one  year  earlier,  for  with 
fear  of  God  and  adroitly  they  copied  from  my  notebook.  But  it  was 
astonishing  to  what  a  point  they  all  were  very  good  in  sports.  At  jump¬ 
ing,  horizontal  bar,  at  the  ladder  and  at  free  exercises  they  showed  them¬ 
selves  upright,  strong,  alert.  These  are  surely  necessary  qualities,  not 
to  be  despised,  and  at  races,  in  military  service,  make  one  generally 
useful.  But  I  could  never  understand  why  a  good  performance  of  high- 
jumping  or  of  an  exercise  at  the  horizontal  bar  should  denote  the  capacity 
for  being  a  political  leader.  And  the  good  gymnasts  and  poor  logicians 
who,  during  many  scores  of  years,  debased  to  their  own  level  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  German  politics  are  now  the  leaders  of  the  All-German  move¬ 
ment.  Yes,  how  helpless  might  they  have  been  when  they  happily 
pushed  the  wheelbarrow  into  the  mud,  and  when  the  nation  unanimously 
cried  out  :  ‘  Down  with  the  All-Germans  !  ’  And  with  what  relief  they 
began  to  breathe  as  suddenly  there  was  found  a  way  out  of  the  claws 
and  the  old  scapegoat  was  made  to  reappear — Judceus  ex  machina." 

.\t  this  moment  they  kncn  ked,  and  the  Wandering  Jew  came  in. 

VII 

I  have  been  invited  to  Marbod  and  Gertrud’s  for  the  christening. 
Twins  have  been  born  to  them. 

On  the  way  I  met  the  W^andering  Jew.  We  had  the  same  objective. 

“  I  see  the  anti-Semitic  movement  grows  bigger  everywhere,”  I  said. 
”  Your  seed  blossoms.” 

‘‘  Blossoms  !  ”  he  murmured.  “  What  does  ‘  blossoms  ’  mean?  1  he 
Fis/  of  Truth  has  gone  bankrupt.  It  faded  away.  Look  at  my  belly  :  ” 

He  had  become  very  fat,  it  was  true. 

‘  ‘  But  everywhere  I  can  notice  .  .  .  ” 

”  These  are  the  la.st  efforts  before  the  collapse.  Imagine — a  German 
Christian,  John  Muller,  has  written  that  anti-Semitism  is  in  the  first 
place  a  German  problem,  a  token  of  weakness  in  the  German  national 
spirit.  He  writes  that  only  a  nation  whose  national  ambition  is  in  con¬ 
tradiction  with  its  .strength  of  will  in  so  far  as  the  problems  of  that 
nation  are  concerned  can  come  to  a  conclusion  to  thrust  upon  the  Jews 
that  which  would  be  obviously  a  matter  of  pride  for  a  healthy  nation, 
viz.,  the  responsibility  for  one’s  own  deed.  You  notice  an  anti- Jewish 
wave  now  and  again,”  he  said.  ”  That  is  true.  Now  the  German.^, 
having  been  in  Ghetto  for  five  years  only,  behave  more  uncontrol  led  ly  and 
with  less  dignity  than  the  Jews  after  a  Ghetto  of  five  centuries.  But  it 
is  of  no  use  to  me.  It  is  nothing  but  an  acute  bitterness.  I  ought  not 
to  build  anything  upon  it,  and  when  it  is  over  and  the  German  nation 
re('Overs  from  its  nerve  attack  it  will  be  shocked  by  the  thought  that  one 
hundred  and  ten  Germans  have  had  such  a  deathly  fear  of  only  one 
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Jew.  No  !  No  I  It  has  come  to  an  end.  It  is  really  the  end.  I  can 
pack  my  things ;  now  1  am  nothing  but  a  ghost  of  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day,  .and,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  can  exist  only  on 
the  stage.  I  can  resist  to  the  end,  of  course.  I  am  still  the  head  of 
the  anti-Semitic  propaganda,  I  produce  pamphlets,  and,  by  night,  stick 
anti-Semitic  bills  on  the  drain-pipes  and  on  the  lavatories,  but  I 
am  prepared  for  the  end.  I  have  bought  a  house  in  Isartal  and  have 
given  my  staff  to  the  property-man  of  the  National  Theatre.  You  see 
yourself  that  even  the  Jews  do  not  take  these  momentous  waves  too 
seriously.”  He  went  on,  after  a  while,  “They  do  not  lament.  The 
idea  of  being  seriously  angry  with  these  foolish  youths  does  not  occur 
to  them.” 

“  What  do  they  do,  then  ?  ” 

“They  laugh  ...” 

“They  .  .  .” 

“  Yes,  they  are  amused  with  the  lack  of  talent  and  the  spoken  nibblings 
of  the  anti-Semites.” 

We  arrived  at  the  house  of  our  friends.  Marl)od  Timm  shook  my 
hand  heartily,  and  said  “  I  was  an  ass  !  ” 

Gertrud  showed  us  the  twins,  of  whom  she  was  proud. 

“  What  are  their  names?  ” 

“  The  girl’s  name  is  Mary.” 

“  Mary  !  Pfuj  !  ”  interrupted  the  Wandering  Jew.  “  It  is  Hebrew 
and  is  derived  from  Miriam.  You  ought  to  call  her  Frigg.” 

“  Rut  the  boy?  You  will  approve  of  his  name.  His  name  is  Hans.” 

“  Hans!  Pfuj  I  ”  said  the  Wandering  Jew  again.  “  It  is  Hebrew 
and  comes  from  Jochanaan.  You  ought  to  call  him  Teut.” 

.Marbod  and  Gertrud  laughed  heartily.  “  If  the  Jewish  is  so  mixed  up 
with  the  German,”  said  Gertrud,  “  who  can  unravel  it?  ” 

The  Wandering  Jew  was  sitting  in  a  club  chair — fat,  and  smoking 
without  stop,  and  murmuring  under  his  nose,  “  Travelling  is  a  miller’s 
desire.”  He  was  carefully  shaven,  had  a  little  black  mou.stache  on  his 
upper  lip,  and  seemed  to  be  a  figure  so  familiar  at  theatres,  at  race 
meetings  or  restaurants. 

“  Are  you  satisfied?  ”  I  asked. 

“  Satisfied  !  ”  he  purred.  “  What  is  ‘  satisfied  ’?  ” 

He  turned  his  eyes  towards  me,  and  the  remarkable  deep  light  shnne 
from  them.  He  stretched  himself  and  breathe.l  with  satisfaction. 

“  Satisfied  1  ”  he  repeated.  And  moving  his  hand  in  a  manner  so 
peculiar  to  him  he  smiled  :  “  And  why  not?  ” 
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SIR  JOHN  SOANE 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

Sir  John  Soane,  the  architect  of  the  old  Bank  of  England,  died  on 
January  20,  1837,  and  now,  ninety  years  later,  his  masterpiece 
has  disappeared,  l)ut  attention  is  once  more  drawn  to  the  man  l)y  a 
remarkable  biography,  mainly  presented  in  the  form  of  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  his  friends  and  enemies.'  The  author,  Mr.  Bolton,  the  pre¬ 
sent  curator  of  the  Soane  Museum,  has  not  sought  to  provide  a  book  for 
general  reading  in  the  biography  class  of  the  circulating  libraries. 
This  is  a  book  which  will  appeal  mainly  to  those  who  like  minutioc 
nothing  is  too  small  for  Mr.  Bolton’s  attention,  and  he  expounds  the 
most  obscure  references  in  the  letters  by  detailed  and  interesting  notes, 
together  with  a  synopsis  of  each  of  the  sections  into  which  he  has 
divided  his  vast  material.  Unusual  as  this  form  of  biography  may  be, 
it  is  justified  by  the  result,  for  the  complex  character  of  Soane  d(X.‘S 
clearly  emerge  by  degrees — the  effects  of  his  early  struggles,  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  succeed,  his  parsimony  in  some  things  and  his  generosity 
in  other  directions,  his  difficult  and  often  violent  temper,  his  tender 
devotion  to  his  wife,  and  his  har.sh  treatment  of  his  two  sons  when  they 
married  contrary  to  his  wishes.  As  in  the  case  of  other  self-made  men, 
Soane  displayed  considerable  ostentation  when  at  last  he  commanded 
money,  and  he  was  particularly  criticised  by  his  contemporaries,  in 
1829,  for  his  gift  of  ;^i,ooo  to  the  fund  for  erecting  the  Duke  of  York’s 
Column  in  Waterloo  Place.  In  this  connection  it  is  amusing  to  read 
the  tribute  of  the  intermediary.  Lord  Farnlxirough,  to  that  Duke  of 
York  who  had  failed  alike  as  soldier  and  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
who  had  cau.sed  an  immense  scandal  by  means  of  his  mistress,  Mrs. 
Clarke,  the  lady  through  whom  military  commissions  and  promotion 
could  be  bought : — 

I  had  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  your  magnificent  contribution  to  the  Huke 
of  York’s  monument  yesterday  ...  I  beg  on  my  part  to  return  to  you  my 
warmest  thanks  for  making  me  the  channel  of  so  splendid  and  so  generous  a 
contribution  to  an  object  I  have  so  much  at  heart,  from  having  witnessed  on  so 
many  occasions  the  zeal  and  ability  which  the  illustrious  per.son  who  is  to  be 
commemorated  shewed  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Soane’s  contemporaries  were  very  bitter  towards  him.  Only  five 
years  after  his  death  the  writer  of  the  Soane  memoir  in  Charles  Knight’s 
Penny  Cyclofadia~  asserted  : — 

Eminently  successful  as  he  was  throughout  life.  Sir  J.  Soane  was  quite  as  much 
to  be  pitied  as  to  be  envied,  and  he  is  a  striking  lesson  to  the  world  that  prosperity 

(1)  T/te  Portrait  of  Sir  John  Soane,  R.A.  (1753-1837).  Sot  Forth  in  1, otters 
from  his  Friends  (1775-1837).  Edited  by  .Arthur  T.  Bolton,  F.S..A.  (No.  13  of  the 
Publications  of  Sir  John  Soane’s.  Museum.  With  47  illustrations.  16s.  net.) 

(2)  Volume  22,  1842.  A  few  years  previously  the  same  editor  had  given  an 
excellent  account  of  The  House  and  Museum  of  Sir  John  Soane  in  another  of  Hs 
publications,  The  Penny  Magazine,  No.  363,  November,  1837. 
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may  be  bitter  to  the  man,  and  opportunity  sometimes  worse  than  useless  to 
the  artist.  As  an  architect,  he  did  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bank — and  there 
only  in  bits — accomplish  anything  of  sterling  merit.  .  .  .  Mis  attempts  at  Gothic 
were  almost  beneath  contempt  .  .  .  with  regard  to  his  house  itself,  the  e.xterior 
of  which  is  by  no  means  such  a  specimen  of  taste  a's  an  architect  would  be 
ambitious  of  bequeathing  to  posterity,  though,  taken  altogether,  the  building  and 
its  contents  form  a  monument  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  character  of  the  man — 
ii  sirange  jumble  of  insignificance  and  ostentation,  of  parsimony  and  extravagance, 
of  ingenious  contrivance  in  some  parts,  and  of  the  most  miserable  conceits  in  others. 

These  contemporary  judgments  did  not  take  into  consideration  Soane’s 
private  benefactions,  and  they  knew  little  of  the  great  disappointment 
of  his  life,  in  that  he  had  failed  to  establish  an  architectural  dynasty 
through  his  sons.  For,  like  all  self-made  men,  he  had  cherished  the 
idea  of  founding  a  famous  family ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  all  famous 
men,  from  Napoleon  downwards,  his  dynasty  failed  him.  Nature  is 
inflexible  and  breaks  the  peerless  mould ;  no  great  man  is  ever  surpassed 
by  his  sons  and  grand.sons,  and  generally  the  male  line  is  e.xtinct  in 
a  few  generations. 

Sir  John  Soane’s  origin  was  humble  and  obscure.  His  grandfather’s 
name  seems  to  have  been  Swan ;  but  his  father,  a  bricklayer  and  small 
builder,  was  known  as  Soan  at  Whitchurch,  near  Reading,  where  John 
Soane  was  born  in  1753.  Obtaining  employment  in  London  as  foot- 
hoy,  or  some  similar  occupation,  Soane  entered  the  household  of  George 
Dance,  R.A.  (son  of  George  Dance,  the  elder,  who  designed  the  Man¬ 
sion  House).  His  intelligence  and  skill  in  drawing  s(K)n  promoted  him 
to  the  position  of  a  pupil  in  architecture  under  Dance  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  It  was  a  great  period  of  building  in  London  on  splendid  lines. 
In  1768  the  Adam  brothers  were  completing  the  Adelphi  and  Lansdowne 
House,  and  there  soon  followed  the  noble  houses  of  Mansfield  Street 
and  Portland  Place.  The  young  Soane  assisted  Dance  with  Newgate, 
though  his  first  work  was  upon  that  house  for  the  Gurnell  family,  at 
Ealing  Green,  which  he  was  to  acquire  as  his  own  home  some  thirty 
years  later.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  Soane  transferred  to  the  office  of 
another  distinguished  architect,  Henry  Holland,  then  building  Clare¬ 
mont,  where  the  entrance  hall  is  believed  to  be  from  the  design  of  the 
youthful  pupil.  After  winning  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Soane  was  chosen  as  travelling  student,  and  duly  proceeded  to  Italy  in 
1778.  At  Rome  he  was  patronised  by  that  curious  survival  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Church,  Frederick  Hervev,  “  The  Fiarl-Bishop  ” — Bishop  of 
Derry  and  F.arl  of  Bristol.  Thomas  Jones  f  1743-^803),  a  Welsh 
artist  and  pupil  of  Richard  Wilson,  notes  in  his  unpublished  diary  : — 

20th  December.  1778.  Lord  Hervev.  Bishop  ot  Derry,  arrived  from  Rome 
accompanied  by  Soane  the  architect.  The  next  day  1  teft  a  card  at  his  Lordship’s 
hotel,  and  on  the  morning  following  waited  in  person  about  six  o’clock,  knowing 
his  lev(<e  to  be  at  an  early  hour.  1  found  him  combing  and  adjusting  a  single 
curl  which  was  fixed  by  a  string  to  his  own  short  hair. 

After  his  return  to  F.ngland,  Soane  visited  Lord  Bristol  at  his  Irish 
seat  in  the  summer  of  1780,  and  at  this  date  Mr.  Bolton  is  able  to  give 
some  very  entertaining  letters  written  to  the  young  architect  by 
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Anna  Riggs,  I-ady  Miller  (the  wife  of  a  baronet),  who  founded  the 
chaste  and  genteel  salon  at  Batheaston  Villa,  Bath,  mentioned  by 
Horace  Walpole.  The  hostess  received  every  Thursday,  and  her  guests 
were  expected  to  drop  their  original  poetical  and  artistic  contributions 
into  ‘‘  a  Roman  vase  dressed  with  pink  ribbons  and  myrtles.”  Lady 
Miller  had  published  a  book.  Letters  from  Italy,  7777,  and  Soane  had 
furnished  a  copy  with  illustrations  of  the  scenes  depicted.  The  volume 
was  lost  with  some  of  his  luggage,  and  I.ady  Miller  voiced  her  grief  at 
this  mishap  with  one  eye  turned  upon  Soane’s  host,  the  great  but  wicked 
Earl-Bishop,  in  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  he  rnight  be  secured  some  dav 
for  her  salon.  Thus  she  wrote  with  all  the  sentiment  and  feeling 
sensibility  of  her  period  : — 

The  obligations  I  am  under  to  you,  Sir,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  me,  but  of  all 
the  compliments  I  have  ever  had  made  me,  that  of  inserting-  views  in  my  letters  is 
the  greatest.  The  thought  was  so  replete  with  sentiment  and  the  most  delicate 
attention,  that  my  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  valuable  an  acquisition  affected  me  so 
much,  in  the  weak  state  of  health  1  am  in,  that  I  was  near  fainting  away,  but  a 
shower  of  tears  relieved  me  in  some  measure.  ...  1  cannot  help  envying  the 
felicity  of  your  situation  :  you  daily  enjoy  the  conversation,  you  possess  the  approba¬ 
tion  and,  above  all,  the  friendship  of  perhaps  the  most  learned,  the  most  ingenious 
and  brightest  ornament  of  the  age  we  live  in.  1-ong  have  1  admired  his  virtues 
.  .  .  may  a  grateful  people,  whom  he  has  the  goodness  to  protect  and  reside 
among,  shew  their  gratitude  by  endeavouring  to  imitate  the  example  he  sets  them. 
Indeed,  1  believe  that  the  Bishop  of  Derry  has  been  and  will  be  of  more  use  to  the 
kingdom  than  any  prince  they  ever  were  protected  by  before. 

But,  .alas  I  the  days  of  her  salon  and  her  life  alike  were  numbered, 
lor  poor  I.ady  Miller,  despite  the  remedies  for  her  health  she  sought 
at  the  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  died  during  the  following  year,  1781.  Her 
young  friend  passed  on  rapidly  to  the  acme  of  his  career.  In  1784  he 
married  Elizabeth  Smith,  niece  and  heiress  of  George  Wyatt,  a  pros¬ 
perous  builder,  who  lived  in  Albion  Place,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge.  In  1788  Soane  was  appointed  architect  to  the  Bank  ot 
England,  and  a  few  years  later  the  rebuilding  commenced  from  his 
remarkable  designs.  In  1791  he  became  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  St. 
James’s  Palace  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1792-1793  he  built 
.and  moved  into  Xo.  12,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  next  door  to  No.  13, 
which  he  acquired  in  1813,  and  rebuilt  for  the  purposes  of  his  home 
.and  museum. 

In  180T  Soane  bought  the  villa  on  Ealing  Green  before  mentioned. 
This  estate  of  some  twenty-eight  acres  had  Itelonged  to  Thomas 
Gurnell  (1725-1785),  the  father-in-law  of  George  Dance,  R.A.,  who, 
with  Soane’s  aid,  built  the  house  for  Gurnell  in  1770.  This  Thomas 
Gurnell  also  owned  the  manor,  with  house,  of  Pitchhanger  (or  Pitts- 
hanger,  as  it  is  now  spelt),  on  the  northern  side  of  Ealing,  adjacent 
to  Perivale,  and  this  must  have  been  the  origin  of  the  strange  error 
which  .styles  Sir  John  Soane’s  villa  on  Ealing  Green  “  Pitzhanger 
-Manor.”  In  an  old  map  of  Ealing,  dated  1777,  the  name  of  “  Thomas 
Gurnell,  Esq.,”  figures  on  both  the  Manor  of  Pitchhanger  in  the  north, 
near  the  Brent,  and  to  the  house  on  Ealing  Green  to  the  south,  some 
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two  miles  apart.  One  can  only  suppose  that  Gurnell  removed  his  resi¬ 
dence  from  Pitchhanger  to  the  Green  when  the  new  house  there  was 
ready,  and  that  in  documents  he  was  described  as  “  late  of  Pitch- 
hanger  ”  ;  and  so,  when  in  after  years  his  daughter-in-law  sold  the 
property  to  Soane,  the  distinguishing  “  late  ”  was  omitted  by  error,  and 
the  villa  on  Ealing  Green  became  known  as  Pitzhanger  :  but  Pitch- 
hanger  Manor  Farm  it  never  was  at  any  time  of  its  history. 

With  his  extensive  grounds  at  Ealing  Green  Soane  was  able  to  indulge 
in  those  landscape  gardening  conceits  so  popular  at  that  time — artificial 
ruins,  grottos.  Merlin’s  Cave,  and  a  Gothic  mystery,  such  as  he  later 
offered  in  the  Monk’s  Parlour  in  his  museum.  The  fashion  for  these 
picturesque  additions  to  horticulture  had  been  introduced  by  Augusta, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  continued  by  Queen  Charlotte,  at  Kew  Gardens. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  Soane  looked  back  with  regretful  pleasure  to  his 
“  fads  and  fancies  ”  at  Ealing  and  the  “  Gothic  feasts  and  intellectual 
banquets  ”  he  had  given  there  in  days  of  yore.  At  Christmas, 
1810,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  wife,  the  Ealing  villa  was  sold,* 
and  its  heterogeneous  collections  of  works  of  art  were  removed 
to  Idncoln’s  Inn  Fields,  where  the  Soane  Museum  was  continued 
and  completed  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  Sir  John 
Soane  solved  the  difficulty,  and  realised  the  beatific  vision  of  every 
collector  (however  small  his  loved  possessions)  who  knows  that  eventu¬ 
ally  his  heirs  will  disperse  and  sell  the  collections  that  meant  so  much 
to  him — by  obtaining  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1833  for  the  preservation 
of  his  museum  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  setting  aside  for  the  purpose 
a  considerable  endowment  of  money.  His  last  years  were  sad  and 
lonely.  The  .sudden  death  of  his  wife  in  1815  was  an  irreparable  loss, 
and  he  was  alienated  from  his  sons.  There  only  remained  his  collec¬ 
tions  and  the  house  he  had  built  for  their  exhibition.  On  Sunday, 
March  13,  1831,  he  wrote  in  his  note-book  :  “At  home  all  day,  very 
wet  and  dreary,  alone.  Sorting  and  destroying  papers.  ‘  Put  thy  house 
in  order,  for  thou  shalt  surely  die.’  ’’ 

He  left  his  house  in  perfect  order.  Isaac  D’Israeli  wrote  to  him 
a  few  months  before  the  end  :  “  Your  museum  is  permanently  magical, 
for  the  enchantments  of  art  are  eternal.  Some  in  poems  have  raised 
line  architectural  edifices,  but  most  rare  have  been  those  who  have  dis¬ 
covered  when  they  had  finished  their  house,  if  such  a  house  can  ever 
said  to  be  finished,  that  they  had  built  a  poem.’’ 

The  house  caused  his  death.  He  had  removed  his  bedroom  to  a  top 
attic  in  order  to  provide  more  room  for  the  museum.  He  caught  a 
chill  on  a  (xild  January  night  descending  the  staircase,  which  was  covered 
by  a  large,  draughty  skylight,  and  so  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  in  1837,  just  as  the  old  regime,  of  which  he  was  so  characteristic 
an  example,  was  about  to  pass  also,  at  the  advent  of  the  age  of  steam 
and  iron. 

(1)  Happily  the  house  survives  as  the  Ealing  Public  Library,  and  Soane’s  fine 
g.irden  is  now  a  public  park. 
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HUNGARY  AND  YUGOSLAVIA 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — The  article  which  Mr.  Robert  Machray  has  contributed 
to  your  November  issue  upon  “  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  ”  raises 
certain  points  connected  with  the  Rothermere  campaign,  on  which  1 
should  like  to  make  a  few  comments. 

While  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  the  efforts  which  have  been 
carried  on  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  revision  of  the  treaty  of  Trianon 
have  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  Czecho-Slovakia  and  other 
countries,  the  effect  is  not  that  which  Mr.  Machray  was  induced  to 
believe.  The  Czechs  may  declare  that  too  much  importance  is  being 
given  to  the  matter  by  the  peoples  of  Central  Europe,  and  also  that 
it  has  :  “  led  to  a  further  strengthening  of  the  Little  Entente  in  standing 
by  the  Peace  Treaties,”  but  the  contrary  is  so  much  the  case  that  in 
Roumania,  for  instance,  many  Transylvanian  proprietors  who  bought 
land  from  the  dispossessed  Hungarians  are  now  selling  it  hurriedly, 
lest  it  should  be  returned  to  its  original  owners.  Benes  himself  is  so 
much  disturbed  that,  as  a  first  result  of  the  attack  opened  by  Lord 
Rothermere,  a  number  of  Hungarian  schools  in  Ruthenia  which  had 
been  closed  were  immediately  reopened. 

Further,  the  Czech  claim  that  the  Slovaks  very  deeply  resent  any 
suggestion  of  a  return  to  Hungarian  rule  is  purely  fictitious.  The 
“  spontaneous  ”  manifestations  of  protest  against  the  Rothermere  cam¬ 
paign  were  organised  by  the  Czechs  themselves.  1  was  present  at  several 
of  these  meetings,  and  in  every  instance  found  a  poor  attendance,  and 
one,  incidentally,  in  which  the  Czechs  constituted  a  majority.  There 
were  only  3,000  present  at  the  much-a(lverti.sed  protest  meeting  held 
during  August  in  Bratislava,  and  1,200  and  800  at  Kosice  (Kas.sa)  and 
Uzhoiod  (Ungvar)  respectively.  Taking  into  account  the  numerous 
ways  in  which  an  unscrupulous  Government  can  create  a  false  impression 
by  juggling  with  statistics,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  plebis¬ 
cite  in  Slovakia,  if  held  under  a  strict  neutral  supervision  which  pre¬ 
cluded  any  attempt  at  terrorisation  or  falsification  of  returns,  would 
result  in  an  overwhelming  vote  for  Hungary. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Dudley  Heathcote. 
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